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Short as is the interval which mast 
elapse before tliese pages must be in 
^ press, we cannot suHer them to go 
forth to our readers unimpuessed with 
the record of the profound and heart- 
thrilling cmotion.sSvhlch her Maje.sty’s 
most gracious visit has called forth. 
Our Queen has been among us. Like 
a bright and lovely vision has been her 
brief sojourn ; but for ever upon the 
hearts and memories of thousands and 
tens of thousands of her Irish subjects 
are the impressions of that vision en- 
graved — deep, cherished, and inelFace- 
able. Ardent as was the enthusiasm 
with which we rushed to meet our 
Sovereign on our shores, it burned 
brighter and more intense every mo- 
ment of her stay; daily and hourly 
she won upon our hearts up to the 
very moment of her departure ; and 
when the royal yacht that bore her 
from our coast had faded in the dis . 
tance, and our straining eyes could no 
longer recognise our Queen as she 
waived us her adieux, when we at last 
despaired that our *‘one cheer more” 
could strike upon her ear, and wo 
turned homeward ; there was not one 
among the countless multitude that 
witnessed that overpowering scene, 
not one who was exposed to the elec- 
tric shock of loyalty which thrilled 
through that mighty throng, who did 
not feel that blank of heart that is 
occasioned by parting with one we 
love, and who was not moved in his 
inmost soul to say — God bless her. 

We glory in our Queen, and wo arc 
proud of our countrymen for the re- 
ception which they gave her. There 
is not a man of the thousands who 
rushed forAvard to tender his homage 
and give assurance of his loyalty, wno 
does not feel his breast glov/ with a 
conscious satisfaction that in no part 
of her dominions has her Majesty met 
VOh. XXXIV. — NO. CCI. 


with such a reception, and that it 
never can be surpassed Of strong 
passions^ of ardent imagination, and 
with a deference to rank and sex un- 
ecjualled at this age in any country. 
Irishmen found, in devotion to their 
Queen, the true object for one of the 
strongest and most generous emotions 
of their nature. It was not for an^ 
expected gaidlics of the metropolis 
that our gentry, regardless of all in- 
convenience, crowded up in thousands 
to our city. To suppose this were 
simply absurd. A levee and drawing- 
room, the public entrance and depar- 
ture of our Sovereign, with a review 
in the Park, comprised all the pro- 
ceedings of the week at which tJhe vast 
majority could participate; still less 
was it occasioned by any expectation 
of advantage to result from the rojral 
visit. It was simply the generous im- 
pulse of disinterested feeling , it was 
the spontaneous and uncontrollable 
outburst of loyalty. 

There is implanted in every man a 
generous admiration of rank, a respect- 
ful submission to authority, a venera- 
tion for that which is powerful, which 
is exalted, and which is hallowed by 
high, ‘by glorious, and by heart-stir- 
ring associations — society would be a 
chaos, man would be a ruin, were it 
otherwise. From the simplest rela- 
tions of domestic life up to the most 
comprehensive connexions of society, 
this principle of our nature is perpe- 
tually exercising its beneficent func- 
tions. If the children of a family were 
to refuse to love and obey its head, 
until they had satisfied themselves of 
his wisdom, his worth, and the pro- 
priety of his desires ; if the mob of Ihe 
country were to refuse to obey its laws 
4intil they had thoroughly convinced 
themselves of their policy ; if, in short, 
man were iibandoned to the guidance 
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of bis mere intellect, and^^were able to 
shake off the embodied wisdom of his 
forefathers whioh is represented in 
the prejudices he has inherited, and 
the veneration for authority and ex- 
alted station which is a part of his very 
nature, we know of no form under 
wliich society conld be preserved but 
that of' stern tyranny on the part of 
the moi% powerful and a forced obe- 
dience on the weaker part, tl^e charm 
of existence would be gone ; nay, even 
religion itself, the faith and reverence 
in which our prospects of eternity 
consist, deiiends largely on this very 
principle of our nature. 

Surely if anything could read a 
lesson to those shallow coxcombs who 
would govern a people on the wretch- 
ed principles of mere political eco- 
nomy, it would be the enthusiastic 
throbbings of disinterested emotion 
which beat in every heart while our 
Queen was amongst us. How will those 
men, if any such thcrcrbe, who have 
been so cheated by natuie,” so de- 
formed, unfinished,” as not to feel those 
high qualities on which loyalty depends 
— ^who see nothing, who feel nothing, 
in the august presence of their Queen, 
but that she is the chi(ff magistrate of a 
powerful state, and know no stirring of 
the heart until they have calculated the 
advantages which flow from her bene- 
ficent rule — how will they explain the 
intensity of emotion which Ii eland 
has just exhibited ^ And should 
there chance to be any stra} republican 
amongst us, we wonhl ask him, if he 
be an honest man, could any elected 
inagi'itrate chosen by the people fiom 
among themselves, no mat ter what be 
his virtues or Jiis wortli, could he 
command one tittle of the respectful 
homage which it is the glory of Ire- 
land to have paid to her lioga sove- 
reign ; and what substitute will he 
suggest in the government of a nation 
for this amount of free-given, unpur- 
chaseable devotion to its chief ? 

It delights us to dwell upon the 
manifestation of love and duty which 
our country has just protcnted. lo 
our brethren in the sister kingdoms, 
v^ho know us not, who form their es- 
timate of Irish feeling from our public 
press, debased as it for the most part 
16 by ffubservience to the narrow inte- 
rests of party politics and sectarian 
animosities, it must have been as. 
tQtulding. The nobles and gentry of 
Irelatidi of every shade of politics, with 
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out any ’distinction# of religioisfl faith, 
crowded to the court of our Queen. 
Our counties, our great cities, Belfast, 
Limerick, Cork, Cflonmel, Waterford, 
Carlow, and others, sent deputations 
to present addresses. The radical 
corporation of Dublin, the ever loyal 
and Protestant University, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, the General As- 
sembly of the Presbvterian Church, 
and those unequalled benefactors 
of their countrv, the Society of 
Fiiends, all concuired in doing ho- 
mage to their Sovereign. Thousands 
of the middle classes, the farmers and 
shopkeepers of the country, * whose 
circumstfinces admitted of it, hastened 
to the mctropolib to look upon their 
Queen, and give her welcome. A\l 
the middle’ classes of Cork, of Dublin, 
and of Belfast, the three cities which 
she graced wl*h her presence, made 
iinivtrsal holiday while she sojourned 
with them. The public opinion could 
not possibly be more justl) tested nor 
moie unequivocally expressed ; it de- 
clared, as with the voice of one man, 
long as has been our suffering, diu* as 
has been our distiess, angry and exas- 
perating as have l>eLn our mutual 
collisions, we will forget the one, and, 
at least, suspend the other — wo can, 
at least rejoice, and rejoice in concut, 
in the piestnce of oiir (iuoen. 

Must we, then, acknowledge with 
grief, must we avow with indignation, 
that there were any to bc‘ found who 
withheld tlio cxpiession of their con- 
uratiilation^ on this auspicious occa- 
sion. Yes, bo it ever lemcnibered, 
that no fewer than twklvj: of the 
Konian Catholic prelates of Ireland 
withheld their signatures from the 
address, cautious and lukewarm as it 
was, which was picscnted by their 
fellows, and that that address guard- 
edly declared that those who signed 
it, fourteen in number, did not pio- 
fesh to speak the sentiments of others. 
Twelve Roman Catholic prelates 
were found in Ireland who declined 
to acknowledge the supremacy of their 
Queen. 

Our own opinions as to Roman Ca- 
tholic loyalty are well known. We arc 
entirely convinced that the Roman 
Catholic priesthood do not now, and 
we greatly fear that they never will, 
bear true allegiance to the Protestant 
monarch of a Protestant state. And 
we believe that their influence, so 
ong 08 it lasts will be exerted to the 
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uttermost to curl) and to divert the 
loyalty of their people. And we are 
equally convinced that the loyalty of 
the Homan Oathulic latfy who have 
-r shaken off, or arc removed by (heir 
station from the political trammels of 
the priesthood, is steadfast and sin- 
cere. Every step that is taken to- 
wards the improvement of the people, 
everything that tends to restore the 
landed gentry of Ireland, or where 
that is unhappily impossible, to intro- 
duce a new and vigorous proprietary, 
to secure to Ireland a race of landlords 
who by discharging tlie duties will com- 
mand the iiitluence of their station, will 
rapidly diminish the political influence 
of the priesthood, until it entirely dig- 
•appears, and the loyalty of even the low- 
er classes of the Irish laity jiroscnt no 
blemish. And surely, so far os the 
spirit of lo\ ally can be developed by 
religious faith, no form of Chrisliaiiity 
can compare with the Roman Catholic, 
grievously as it is in error. Its claim 
to anti(juit\, its solemn mysterie^, its 
spacious telnple!^, its gorgeous cere- 
monies, its authoritative teachincr, 
control and keep in check the aiio- 
gance of man’s intellect, and develop, 
even to an undue intensity, his imagi- 
nation and his alTcotions. They teach 
him to bow to that which is above him, 
and to invest it with mvstcry, with 
reverence, and with awe. The usurp- 
ed and anomalous assertion of political 
influence by the priesthood may to 
some extent obscure t/ic ohjaU to 
which the loyalty of the heart would 
turn ; but this will disappear, and 
with affections and imagination natu- 
rally strong, and disciplined to a great 
extent by leligious faith, the heart 
of the nation will recognise the true 
object of its loyalty in the powerful, 
benign, and lovely monarch, who has 
graced us with her prosonce. 

We have already noticed the uni- 
versal manifestation of loyalty from 
the Roman Catholic nobles, gentry, 
and middle classes — from the entire 
bulk of the Roman Catholic popular 
fioii who can disregard the political 
shackles of their priests — from all 
who should be taken account of in 
the estimate of public opinion, and 
all who were fitted to give it expres- 
sion — we record it with joy and with 
pride. We have, on the other, 
noticed how nearly one-half of the 
Roman Catholic }>i elates refused to 
tender their allegiance to their Queen. 


But this isf not ail : from 
moment that her Majesty aniaouncid 
her gracious intention of visItW 
country, the leading^ journal o* 
Roman Catholic priesthood 
Itself to the utmost limit that^ 
decency, it could venture to 4% 
damp the ardour of her 
In tms respect it but follov^ in tiuai 
footsteps of the late Mr. O’Conn^l 
and oAers, who, by every threat of 
annoyance, have hitherto persisted in 
excluding her Majesty from her Irish 
dominions. We remember when it was 
formerly intimated that the Queen 
was to vifc.it ns, Mr. 0‘ConneU camO 
forth with a blustering menace that he 
would have every wall in Dublin 

{ dacarded with Repeal” — that thn 
oud cry of Repeal ” should ring in her 
cars from the moment that she landed 
on our shores until she left us. We 
recollect, too, that the Nation news^ 
paper threatened that ** the black flag 
of Skibberceii ” should be carried be^ 
fore her ministers in her progress 
through the country, from one ex- 
tremity of it to the other. These 
things, which we gladly would have 
forgotten, are called to our recollec- 
tion by the paper to which we have 
referred, the Freeman' >> Journal. Take, 
for example, the following, from the 
publication of the Olh July last , 

“the royal visit — THE STATE PRI- 
SONERS. 

“ Tlie Queen is coming, and the 
sJwift has come. One of her Majeaty^a 
\cssels of war has already anchored in 
Kingstown to hear away the state pri- 
soners to their sad destination — a fit- 
ting prelude to the mock sCejremony 
which her Majesty’s ministers and 
advisers have prepared for her first 
introduction to her Irish subjects. 

* « * * • 

“ And is this the way they commend 
the Queen and her consort to the ad- 
miration and applause of the Irish peo- 
ple ? Have tlieso men eyes to see, or 
ears to hear, or hearts to feel? Do 
they not sec the false position in which 
they place their royal mistress ? Surely 
the events of the last week must havo 
removed the film from their eyes, and 
enabled those blind and narrow -souled 
men to comprehend fully the force of 
public opinion. They hayo dpne evexy- 
thiug in their power to weaken the 
effect which such a visit was otherwise 
calculated to create. The Queen went 
to Scotland in state, surrounded with 
all the poAps and adornment9 roy- 
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alty-^they bring her ovei^ to Ireland 
without anv of those accompaniments 
which should grace the first advent of 
the Monarch to her realm of Ireland. 

“ The royal yacht will run into Cove, 
and enable her Majesty to catch a pass- 
ing glimpse of the beautiful harbour — 
the ^noblest in her Majesty’s domi- 
nions-^aad the whitewashed houses 
that run*up in pleasant terraces from 
the water’s edge. She will see Haul- 
bowline the deserted, and, perh^s, pay 
a visit to Spike Island, the first station 
of political convicts on their dismal way 
to the tropics. Four days, with an 
undress levee and drawing-room at the 
Castle, it being generously considered 
that the Dublin shopkeepers and mer- 
chants should not be pampered with too 
large a sale of goods, lest Irish manu- 
facture should flourish for a week — 
four days are the liberal allowance for 
the first visit to the second city of her 
dominions. 

4i • « * * 

** We anticipate nothing; but to with- 
hold the extension of the %yal clemency 
from the last remnant of the state pri- 
soners, at a time when an act of mercy 
would redound so much to the popu- 
larity of the sovereign, imposes a re- 
sponsibility which no advisers of the 
crown would willingly accept. We 
had some hopes that the ministry would 
reserve this act of generosity for the 
first appearance of Queen Victoria in 
the realm of Ireland. But the sailing 
of the Elphinstone has dissipated the 
expectation. The Swift will soon be 
on the same track. All must bo pure 
and dean for the Queen’s presence- 
disaffection and discontentment must 
not taint the air. Would that we could 
greet the Queen with such a charming 
reality I" 

Surely# we need not pause to com- 
ment on this extract— we can afford 
to pass it by with the contempt with 
which it was received by the country 
..,-we cite it but as an instance of the 
tone which was adopted by a journal 
largely supported by the Koman 
Catholic priests, to damp the national 
ardour on the occasion of her Majesty’s 
visit — ^we adduce it simply as cor- 
roborating the views which wo have 
long held, and here again r^eated 
as to the disaffection of the Koman 
Catholic priesthood. We pass by the 
tmmanlv insult which calls her Majes- 
well-meant, considerate visit, ** a 
mook ceremony ;” the sneer at the 
levee and drawing-room, than which 
St, James' never exhibited any more 
bHlliant; the audacious sympathy with 


the most sanguinary revolu6onists 
that ever imperilled a civilised land ; 
men, who, whatever we may^ have 
heard of the private amiabuity of 
some of them, yet in their public 
counsels goaded on their followers to 
massacre, and massacre in the most 
revolting forms. These things we 
would not dwell on here, nor on the 
covert threat of discontent and dis- 
affection with which this extract 
concludes. This journal had forfeited 
the confidence of those very traitors ; 
it lost it by illustrating in its fullest 
sense, the old adage "of ** letting, I 
dare not, wait upon I would it had 
ever a lively fear of the Attorney- 
General before its eyes ; and now it 
struggles to conciliate the remnant of* 
a faction, whose only virtue was their 
courage, by subtle efforts, to mortify 
a lady, a.nd their Queen. But there is 
just one thing wc would notice — this 
article falsely states, that the Queen 
had gone in state to Scotland, and it 
does so, that its readers might infer 
that Ireland was a less esteemed — 
that it was a slighted portion of her 
dominions. Now, this is simply false 
— ^the Queen did not go in state to 
Scotland ; and, even had she come to 
us surrounded by all the emblems of 
majesty — even Lad she been attended 
by all the paraphernalia of her ex- 
alted station — we are convinced that 
she never would have won upon the 
Irish heart as she did by coming 
amongst us as we saw her, accompa- 
nied by her noble consort and her cnil- 
dren ; graced by all the womanly virtues 
which we prize so highly, and can 
estimate so well, in the simple elegance 
which flows from a pure taste and 
refined mind ; rejecting the ostentatious 
display of pomp and parade which 
feeble minds only delight in; driving 
through our streets, visiting our insti- 
tutions unattended by any escort, but 
that of the cheering thousands of her 
Irish subjects, and seeking, by every act 
of kind consideration, not to impress 
us with her supremacy, but to win 
upon our love. 

We are bound to say that the organ 
of the Koman Catholic priests did not 
stand alone in its struggles to render 
her Majesty’s visit unsatisfactory to 
her, and painful to every loyal mind. 

Other newspapers of the radical party 
hounded in to tne cry. A few, even of 
our conservative journals, although de- 
claring strongly, and no doubt truly. 
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their^evotion to tbe royal person and 
family, yet, too*decid^ly expressed 
tbeir feeling, that the royal visit, 
vrhich at another time would have been 
most acceptable, was now ill-timed. 
In this opinion we never could concur. 
If there be, as unhflp[)ily there is, a 
pressure on the various classes of Irish 
society, arising from the dreadful visi> 
tation of famine, with which for three 
succ^siye years it has pleased the 
Almighty to visit this laud — if there 
be, as thank God there is, an abun- 
dant promise for the future, what lit- 
ter time could the Queen have chosen 
for her visit than that in which she 
came to us, cheering us by her pre- 
sence after the affliction through which 
we had passed, and herjaelf a bright 
harbinger of the future. The official 
announcement of her intention to visit 
us considerate!) declared that, by 
reason of our stiaitened ciicumstances, 
she did not desire any expense to 
bo incurred in preparations for her re- 
ception. We know of no outlay 
which any one incurred, except that 
attendant on a week's residence in 
Dublin ; and if this expenditure with- 
drew a certain amount of each visitor’s 
income from the poor of his own dis- 
trict, it distiibuted it amongst those 
who arc equally deserving and equally 
necessitous — the traders and arti- 
sans of the metropolis. But the truth 
is, that the intelligence of the country, 
Koman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
is rapidly advancing ; all who are to 
be taken account of m the estimate of 
public opinion are beginning to think 
and to act for themselves, and will 
less and less every day suffer them- 
selves to be rough-ridden, cither by 
public agilators or writers in news- 
papers; and right nobly did they 
manifest this determination, oy the 
enthusiastic heartiness which greeted 
our Queen on every hand during her 
too brief stay amongst us. 

It would be idle and impossible to 
attempt to describe the particulars of 
her Majesty’s visit. They have been 
already copied into every newspaper 
in the kingdom, and in our limited 
space we could give no clear concep- 
tion of them. Wo would be but re- 
peating a narrative which is already 
familiar to the greater portion of our 
readers; a very brief out line is all that 
we shall attempt. 

Early on the morning of Friday, the 
3rd of August, her Majesty first set 
foot on Irish soil, in the noblest har- 


bour of her domimons^the Cove of 
Cork, henceforth to be known jto 
Queenstown, her Hmesty having^ ui 
the request of the inhabttaal;^ boim 
pleased to change the nsme, in 
memoration of the atispioious oocur^ 
rence. That day^ her Mijesty, SfSm 
compaoied by Prince Albert 
of the royal children, dro]^ through 
the city of Cork, escorted by the tlatl 
of Bandon, the high sheriff of the 
county, and nobly did the witrm- 
hearted and intell^nt men of the 
south manifest their loyalty on that 
occasion. Her M^osty was de^ly 
moved with the corcflality of her mt 
welcome. The noble earl bad the 
honor of dining in the evening in the 
royal vacht, and Prince Albert having 
remarked how much the Queen was 
pleased” with her reception, her 
Majesty, correcting him, interposed, 
and saiil, **not pleased, but delignted.” 
About ten o'clock on the morning of 
the 4th, the royal squadron sailed 
from Queenstown, and anchored that 
night at Pass^e, in the Bay of Water- 
ford. Meantime the excitement in the 
capital w^ hourly increasing; the 
several railways could with difficul- 
ty, even by running extra trains of 
prodigious magnitude, convey the pas- 
sengers from every part of the country 
to the metropolis. As one walked 
along the streets, in every direction 
groups of friends, who had not met for 
years, could be seen cordially greet- 
ing each other. From every face 
beamed gladness and the joy of antici- 
pated gi alification. On the fitb, when 
the fleet was expected to arrive, the 
anxiety beciuno intense ; rumours of 
her Majesty’s arrival were hourly cir- 
culating through the city — every 
height around the coast, from Bray 
Head, by Killiney, to Dalkey and 
Kingstown, was crowded with anxious 
observers ; and some notion of the ex- 
citement may be formed from the fact, 
that the passengers on that day by the 
Kingstown KaUway amounted to up- 
wards of thirty thousand. At len^to, 
at about 5 o’clock, the anxiety of the 
expectiint multitude was relieved ; the 
ro) al squadron hove in sight, and shortly 
before six the royal yacht, attended 
by its gallant convoy of seven war- 
steamers, amid the firing of cannon, the 
waving of flags and banners, the^heer- 
ing of the multitude, and every species 
of loyal demonstration, came to an- 
chor the harbour of Kingstown. 

As we have stated, we can but ad** 
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y&ti briefly to a fow of tbe leading 
incidents connected with her Majesty’s 
visit. We pass, then, at once to the 
entry into the city, which took place 
on Monday the 6th, the day after her 
arrival at kingstown. 

From an unusually early hour that 
morningi the city presented a scene of 
unwonted * bustle and activity. In 
every direction along the line of route 
were to be seen carpenters busily en- 
gaged completing the stands and scaf- 
zoldjngs from which the piocession 
could he viewed. Triumphal arches 
wore being rapidly finished, and even 
before seven o’clock parties were to be 
met with bright looks and holiday 
attire, many of them carrying their 
baskets of provisions, repairing to se- 
cure their places in the windows which 
they had engaged. At about nine 
o’clock the iroojjs began to line the 
streets, and tlie windows weic filling 
rapidly with their company. Another 
hour, and the distant booming of (un- 
iion proclaimed that her Majesty had 
landed at Kingstown, and at eleven 
o’clock, the Queen, having left the 
railway, and entered an open carriage 
at Sandymount, approached her an- 
cient city of Dublin. The Prince 
Albert and the Prince of AVales sat 
with her Majesty, and two others of 
the royal children followed with their 
attendants in the next carriage. As 
the Queen drew near the citj, we 
thought she looked unusually pale ; 
but after the hearty cheering that met 
her at the citj gate at Uaggot-street, 
where the keys were presented her — 
when she saw, «is she moved onward, 
every window, every railing and door- 
step, every av.iilable spot, literally 
“from turret to foundation-stone,” 
through the entire length of the city 
along her whole route, by Merrion- 
squarc, Nassau- street, Sack vi lie- street. 
Great Denmark-street, Ecclcs-street, 
and so bj the North Circular-road to 
the Park, crowded with her loyal and 
warm-hearted subjects, all eager to do 
hor honour, waving their hats and 
handkerchiefs, and giving every other 
respectful demonstration of their loy- 
alty— she flushed high with excitw ment, 
and many there were who saw the 
moisture glisten in her oye, which the 
llaablug emotions of pride and joy had 
called %p. 

We were prepared to welcome our 
Queen right loyally under any circum- 
stances, but wc knew not, nor could we 
hare imagined, that our enthusiasm ad- 
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initted of being so gi e^y increased as 
it was hf her presence amongst us. 
Her Majesty’s countenance is emi- 
nently expressive of truthfulness ; 
it discloses a mind incapable of guile, 
and that knows not suspicion. When 
in repose, it expresses that self- 
reliance for which she is remarkable ; 
but she appears readily moved to mirth, 
and even to hearty and most exhili- 
rating laughter, as we observed at 
the review in the Park, at Carton, 
and on other occasions, when convers- 
ing with those around her, as she 
constantly did in a most animated 
strain. But in the frankness of her 
nature, her Majesty never loses her 
conscious dignity as a Queen — Queen 
of the most , powerful nation upon 
eailh. Her acknowledgment of the 
greetings of her people was plain- 
ly the giatv^ful recognition of that 
to which she was entitled, but 
never, even when most deeply moved, 
descending to regard it as a favour 
bestowed. It was obvious to every 
one, that had her reception, to our 
lusting reproach, been the opposite 
of that which it bad been, her Ma- 
jesty bore within herself an amount 
of courage, which she inherits from 
h(T royal race, of conscious dignity 
and worth, which, though it might 
not bocuio her against being grieved, 
would assuredly have preserved her 
trom })eing humbled. This frankness 
of nature, this courage and sense of 
lersonal dignity, so manifest in the 
ook and bearing of our Queen, 
stamped a nobility on her mien w hieh 
more than realised our most sanguine 
expectations, and called forth the 
most intense enthusiasm. 

Of exceedingly active habits, her 
Majesty had scarcely ai rived at the 
Viceregal Lodge, before she set forth 
to visit the Botanical Gardens of the 
Bo\al Dublin Society. On that 
night the city was illuminated with a 
degree of splendour and magniflcence 
entirely unprecedented. On the next 
day, Tuesday, slio visited the Uni- 
versity, the National Schools, the 
Royal llo&pital, and other public 
institutions; and on Wednesday, she 
held her levee. And never did Dub- 
lin witness such a levee*, from one 
o’clock until six, os close and as 
rapidly as they could leave their 
carriages, the nobility and gentry of 
Ireland were setting down at the 
Castle. The spacious apartments 
which adjoin the presence-chamber, 
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the 9lliircaae> aiftl far oat into Uio 
courtyard^ were densely filled with a 
brilliant throng of Ireland's peers* 
prelates, and gentry, and of the elite 
of her professional olwes^ all in the 
court costume of their several ranks, 
waiting their turn of being presented 
to iheir sovereign. The drawings 
room of the next evening was fully 
equal, in point of rank and numbers, 
to the levee of the preceding day, and 
in brilliancy far exceeded it With 
unalloyed pride and satisfaction did 
the gentlewomen of Ireland bow be- 
fore a sovereign with whom they could 
so largely sympathise — who, in the 
trials to which woman is ordained^ in 
the \irtuous enjoyments of domestic 
^ life, in unsullied purity of character, 
had so much in common with them- 
selves. 

If any could have been said to 
have been luktwaiin on the occa- 
sion of her Majesty’s arrival, they 
h.id by this time lioeii entirely won 
over liy her presence, and become 
enthusiastic in her favour. Crowds 
of persons daily absembled in every 
thorous^hta. e, at the corner of every 
stiectby which it was expected that 
slie might pasjs, and waited there for 
lioui s in patient expectation, for the 
satisfaction of giving one hearty cheer 
as she drove by, and deemed them- 
selves well 1 epai(l by tli(‘ cordial bow 
of recognition with which she acknow- 
ledged ihcii greeting. Friday was 
the day appointed by the Queen to 
review her troops, and hardly a hu- 
man being was left in the city. The 
shops w(ie all closed; vehicles of 
every description, fiom the coronetted 
eaiiiago to the humble jauntiiig-car, 
omnibusscs, old btage-coaches, and 
breaks, with wheels of every colour, 
hastily put together for the occabion, 
all crowded to exccsb, from the 
cailiest hour m the morning, stretch- 
ed forward in a continuous stn'ani 
towards the Park. And when 
that brilliant military spectacle had 
closed, and the ro^al caniage pio- 
ceeded to leave the ground — when the 
dragoons, standing in their stirrups, 
waved their swords and lances m the 
air and shouted lustily — when the in- 
fantry, taking off their caps, loudly 
hurraed — one mighty contagion 
seized the entire multitude ; in vain, 
for a moment, did the soldiery try to 
preserve the lines, it was >dle^it was 
impossible to attempt it : the crowd 
burst through on every side, and 


rushing arn^nd tka iroyal 
it moved slowly onwiwdi witk ahaM 
that rent the air, prcKdaimed the!)? 
enthusiasm, their devoldon to 
Queen. 

On Saturday her Majesty was to 
leave us, and every heart was 
ed as we read that morniti| the^s^ 
rangements fmr her depart^, 
ear^ part of the day the Queen 
at Carton with Ireland's worthy dokUw 
the Duke of Leinston With 
teristie generosity, ho hod thrown opem 
his ample demesne to the publio, who 
largely availed themselves of his libe- 
rality. Later in the day, the multi- 
tude began to pour down towordtr 
Kingstown, and at six o’clock every 
available spot ai'ound that spacious 
harbour was densely occupied. And 
never was so noble a sight; as that har- 
bour that day presented. The even- 
ing was a glorious one. Close to the 
jetty the royal y^ht was moored, 
every ofticei* bearing on his breast 
the well-earned decoration of his ser- 
vices, and her crew selected from the 
beat-conducted sailors of the fleet. 
The ship itself was a gallant one, though 
})lain and unadorned in its fltiing up, 
chanictercstio of the simple taste by 
which the Queen is distitiguishod^ 
manned as it was, however, with those 
gallant sailors, every one of wliom is 
devotedly attached to his Queen—- it 
seemed, indeed, a wortlyr dwelling for 
the sovereign of these Iblaiids. Fur- 
ther out, lay the majestic war-steam. 
CIS, seven in number, which composed 
the royal ^fiuadron, while innumerable 
yachts and piivate vcssela, some ot 
them most periluubly crowded, moved 
blowly to and fro. Shortly before 
seven, the loud cheering of tjbe mul- 
titude around the terminus of the 
railway, and the royal flag run up the 
fla^-st^F, annouuced that the Queen 
had arrived — leaning on her royal con- 
sort, and leading the Prince of Wales 
by the hand, idie moved slowly for- 
ward, bowing constantly to the sur- 
rounding multitude, aud repeate^y 
turning to make them her mvewelf. 
At last she reached the ietty ; another 
minute, and the royal flag of England 
unfurled at the mast-head, three loud 
hurrahs from the sailors of the yacht, 
and the majestic booming of the emmon 
from the hbips of war, proclaimea that 
she had embarked. For a time the peal- 
ing of artillery drowned the acclama- 
tion of t^e people, but when it had ceas- 
ed, and the smoke had cleared away«« 
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when the ro^^al yacht, released fVom 
its moorings^ led slowly onward along 
the eastern pier, with the stately ships 
of war following in their order, each 
with every yard manned, and their 
gallant seamen from their lofly heights 
chanting forth loudly in chorus the 
natfonal anthem — it burst foi th again, 
loud, ]of):g, and enthusiastic. The 
Queen was greatly moved ; she waved 
her handkerchief uninterruptedly to- 
wards her people ; as her vessel drifted 
slowly round the eastern pier — she 
sprung with the activity of a sailor up 

lofty paddle-box, that she might 
continue within sight and hearing of 
her warm-hearted Iribh subjects, and 
gratify them with her presence to the 
last. This was but the occasion for 
renewed cheering and for fiesL 
acknowledgment. Turning rapidly 
round, she gave some order to an 
officer, and immediately the royal flag 
of England, before which the nations 
of the earth have bowed, *was lowered 
until it dipped the wave, lowered by the 
Queen in lecognition of the loyalty of 
her people. And thus waving us hei 
adieux, and constantly lowering her 
royal standard, the evening closed as 
Queen Victoria sailed from her liish 
capital. It was a scene that over will 
be remembered and felt. 

Iiifahmciihave then found that theie 
is, at least, one sentiment which thc^ 
hold in unison — one chord to which 
eveiy heait is attuned. Shall wc not, 
then, reflect whether the jarring dis- 
coid which has so lomi prevailed may 
not have been owing to our own perver- 
sity ’ — whether the exasperating strife 
of party conflict was over worth the 
angry passions which it called forth, 
or the grie\ous losses which our dis- 
union has occasioned’ Will we who 
have stood side by side, animated by 
the same sentiment, acknowledging the 
same feeling with wffiich we cheered 
hex Majesty during her stay, could we 
turn round and resume our paltry 
scpuibbling so soon as she is out of 
sight We have proudly acknow- 
ledged a common sovereign— must we 
not feel, too, that we haye a common 
country ? We have joined heait and 
soul in doing honour* to our Queen — 

a 


shall we not, theh, affuggle to ut- 
most in serving our native land ? It 
needs energy, industry, self-reliance ; 
these qualities we have, have them in 
abundance ; but in Ireland only are 
they obscured and undeveloped ; and 
why? Because we need one thing 
more, and that is — Union, The 
strifes which have divided us, irritat- 
ing always in proportion to their unim- 
portance, have obscured these quali- 
ties — have taught us to look to the 
support of a particular administration, 
or the success of a particular party, 
for those advantages which can come 
only from ourselves, from the resolute 
exertion of our own energies, from the 
inspiriting force of confidence and 
co-opcratioi\. Nothing that govern- 
ment can do for us can compare with 
these. Many a man can date the 
abandonment of an evil habit to a 
bteodfast lesolutlon made on some 
marked epoch of his life. Why should 
a nation differ from an individual ’ — 
why should a country not al<!o resolve 
to turn over a new leaf’ The im- 
pressions created by her Majesty’s 
visit will long be engraven on our 
hearts. But surely the event is one 
that merits a public commemoration ; 
and what moio worthy of the occa- 
sion, what more worthy of ourselves 

could we construct, than that of 

Concoid. Let us, then, at lea*' t, in- 
dulge the hope that our country will 
honeeforth wear the aspect which its 
capital has just presented, and that 
it may long continue like a city that 
is at unity with itself.” 

But whatever we may hope for the 
future, we can, at least, rejoice in 
the present ; and indulge the con- 
scious pride that amid the shock of 
revolution, in the general wreck of 
nations, the throne of this ancient 
monarchy stands steadfast— exalted by 

the virtues of its illustrious occupant 

guarded by the chivalry of her peo- 
ple . and Unit we shall transmit to our 
children, and our children’s children, 
the blessings of the mild, beneficent, 
and constitutional government, which 
has so fit an emblem in the lovely and 
gracious sovereign who bos just graced 
us with her presence. 
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This is the memoir of an upright di- 
lomatisty a character which we are 
i&posed to hope is not altogether so 
rare as many think ; at all events, the 
work before us shows that there once 
lived an envoy who, with a sound 
judgment and a perfect acquaintance 
with his position, combined the direct- 
ness of a soldier, and the honour of a 
true knigbti The character of Keith 
is developed by the most satisfactory 
of all methods, the exhibition of his 
own letters, together with those of his 
correspondents, and in this manner 
laid open to the light of day, it com- 
mends itself unfailingly to our admira- 
tion and esteem. In his private rela- 
tions he WHS exceedingly amiable. 
Although possessed of but a moderate 
fortune, he saved little from his emo- 
luments as ambassador, conceiving 
that it was his duty to maintain, by a 
generous expenditure, the dignities of 
his station ; and not only was his per- 
sonal honour unquestioned, hut, what 
we wish could be said of every minister 
in every land, in all his transactions he 
never sought to sap the integrity of 
others. His simple answer to an in- 
quiry respecting the secret-service mo- 
ney placed at his disposal was, that in 
the twenty-five years during which he 
had been employed in various missions 
he had never charged a shilling to the 
account of Government for secret ser- 
vice. The correspondence embraces 
letters from the celebrities of the day * 
from Frederick the Great of Prussia ; 
from that Admirable Crichton of real 
life, whom even Walpole praised. 
Marshal Conway ; from the too-fa- 
mous Duchess of Kingston ; from Mr. 
Bradshaw, treasurer of the navy, and 
afterwards one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty ; and from other House of 
Commons* men and habitues of the 
clubs. The story of the memoir is not 
devoid of incident, but its other points 
of interest are almost absorbed by the 


stirring circumstances connected urith ^ 
the Danish revolution of ^ 

the life and reputation or#the*young 
Queen Caroline, sister of George IIL,^ 
were endangered hy a successful ooU)- 
spiraoy and a court intrigue, and whon 
Keith came forward to her rescue 

** And Hved, ftrom ontroKe wone thnn deatU, 

The Lady of tb« Land/* 

It was a proud and happy hour for our 
ambassador, when, having dared the 
authorities of Denmark to touch a 
hair of her head, he led the injured 
princess through the halls of Hamlet's 
Castle, t and placed her in security. 

Robert Murray Keith, born on the 
20th of Sentemher, 1700, was the el- 
dest son of Robert Keith, who was for 
some time ambassador at the courts of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, and of the 
ancient line of the Keiths of Craig, in 
Kincardineshire. His mother was a * 
daughter of Sir William Cunningham 
of Capri ngton, a family in which there 
were two baronetcies, both now repre- 
sented by Sir Robert Keith Dick Cun- 
ningham of Prestonfield, near Edin- 
burgh. Robert Murray’s brother was 
Sir Basil Keith, who died in 1777, go- 
vernor of Jamaica ; and his sister wa^ 
Mrs. Anne Murray Keith, the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, and whose en- 
gaging character the novelist, as he 
himself tells, endeavoured to pourtray 
under that of Mrs. Bethune Balioi,in 
the ** Chronicles of the Canongate.'* 
Keith was early thrown upon the 
world. His father’s duties kept him 
much abroad, and at the early age of 
eleven ho lost his admirable mother, to 
whose training, even up to that period, 
his family ascribe much of the tender- 
ness and delicacy of feeling which 
marked his character. He was for a 
time at the High School of Edinburgh, 
but at sixteen was removed to an aca- 
demy in London, with, apparently, the 
object of being prepared for the army^ 


* “ Memoir and Corre^ondence of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B." Edited by 
Mrs. Gillespie Smyth. Two vols. 8vo. London : Colburn. 1849. 

t The Castle of Oronenburgb, near Elsinore, supposed to be the scene of Shaks- 
peare's tragedy. ^ 
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9 S in a letter of this date bis unde. 
Sir Robert Dick, he says — My pre- 
sent studies are, riding the great horse, 
fencing, French, fortification, music, 
and drawing.” He seems, however, to 
]>ave been well-instructed in the clas- 
sics, as he was, in after life, enabled to 
mak^usa of Latin as a means ofinter- 
coiirserSn ‘^arts of Europe where ho 
could not easily have availed himself of 
any other tongue. His acquirements 
in modern languages were, at that 
time, quite unusual. French he wrote 
and spoke like a native, and he was al- 
most equally conversant with Dutch, 
German, and Italian. These acquisi- 
tions attest that early diligence, w ith- 
out which distinctions are not often 
gained ; nor did they embrace the 
whole of his polyglot store, as we find 
him subsequently alluding to his ten 
tongues.” On leaving school he ob- 
tained u commission in a Highland re- 
giment in the Dutch service, known 
by the name of the “ Scotch-Dutch,” 
and remained there until he was two- 
and-twenty, when the corps was dis- 
banded. After having graduated in 
the Scotch-Dutch as a captain, be 
transferred his services to one of the 
German States, with the object of im- 
proving himself in military science. 
Whatever knowledge ho then acquired 
w as dearly purchased by the hardships 
aiid privations to which he was ci- 
posed. The allowances were so in- 
sufficient that there was not enough of 
fuel, and the necessity which Keith 
was under of keeping guard over his 
store of firewood during the depth of a 
severe winter, brought on in him, we 
are told, a habit of somnambulism. 
Keith served in an active campaign 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
and afterwards acted for a while as 
adjutant-general, and as secretary to 
Lord George Sack vi He, who at ihat 
time commanded the English branch 
of the allied forces. On tlie resignation 
of that nobleman, he was again with- 
out employment, hut his own services 
and his father's interest had influence 
enough with Mr. Pitt to secure his 
appointment to the command of anew 
Highland force about to be raised and 
sent to the scene of war in Germany. 
The corps was to consist of five com- 
panies, Sind Keith's rank we^ that of 
Major-Commandant. His commission 
was made out in the most gratifying 
manner, his command being qqjite a 


separate one, and otfly under J^r/nce 
Ferdinand and Lord Granby. It was 
not long before “ Keith's Highlanders” 
became well knowm to the public. 
General Stewart of Garth, in his spi- 
rited account of the Highland regi- 
ments, after remarking that the body 
commanded by Keith joined the allied 
army under Prince Ferdinand, in 1759, 
observes — “ The opinion early formed 
of this corps may be estimated from the 
fact of their having been ordered to 
attack the enemy the third day after 
they arrived in the camp of the allies. 
In what manner this duty was execut- 
ed, may be learned from the following 
statement : — 

“ The Highlanders, under Major 
Keith, yapported by the hussars of 
Luohnoc, w no eorarnanded the whole de- 
tachment, attacked the village ofEj- 
back, sword in liand, win re Baron Fre- 
mont’s regiment of dragoons were 
posted, and routed them with great 
slaughter. The greater part of the rc- 
guinntwds killed, and many prisoners 
taken, together w ith 200 horses and all 
their baggage. TJie Highlandei s distin- 
guished themselves greatly by their in- 
trepidity, which was the more remark- 
able, as thej were no other than raw 
rceniits just arrived from their own 
(ouiitry, and altogether unacquainted 
with regular discipline.’’ 

The good opinion which Prince 
Ferdinand formed of this corps, led 
him toreeominenditsbcingaugmented. 
This was accordingly done, and the 
men who had been marched down from 
the Highlands, and embodied at Perth 
and Stirling, joined the allies in Ger- 
many in 1700 , They were imme- 
diately paid the distinguished honour 
of being placed in the grenadier bri- 
gade. 

“ The campaign having opened,” says 
General Stewart, “on the 29th July, 
17(»0, the Hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick marched for the camp at Kelle, 
with a body of troops, including the two 
battalions of English Grenadiers and 
two of Highlandi rs ; and on the 30ih, 
in a smart action, defeated the enemy 
with considerable loss. The Prince, in 
waiting to George II an account of the 
battle, after stating the loss of the ene- 
my at fifteen hundred men, and more 
than an equal number of prisoners, adds, 

* Ours, which was moderate, fell chiefly 
on Maxw^ull's brave battalion of English 
Grenadiers, and two rcffiments of Scotch 
Highlanders, which dia wonders,^ 
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'* On^ a 5ttb8eqi:|^nt oeoa^ion, that of a 
night attack on a fortreaa, he $ajb s*^ 
* The Scots Highlanders mounted the 
breaches, s^ordmhand, supported by 
the obasseuis The servite was com- 
pleUt and the troops displayed equal 
courage, soldier-like conduct and acti» 
Miy’ Another account sa)s — ‘The 
brigade formed of Grenadiers and High- 
landers distinguished themselves re- 
markably on this occasion ’ 

“ III the battle of Fellinghausen, in 
July, 1761, the conduct of the High- 
landers (who had noM acquired the cha- 
racter of veteran soldiers^ was again 
honoured by a flattcniig mark of appro- 
bation by the commanfler-in-ch*ef ‘ His 
Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick has been giatumsly pleased 
to signify his entire approbation of their 
conduct on the IJth and 16tli of July 
llic soldier like pci severance of the 
Highland n guru nts in resisting and i e 
pulsing the repeated attacks of the 
chosen troops of Fiance^ has deservedly 
gained them the higlu st honour The 
intrepidity of th( little band of High- 
laiidds ments the highest praise ’ He 
adds — ‘ Ihe humanity and generosity 
n ith which the soldiei s treated the gi eat 
flock of prisoners tho> took, does them 
as much honoiu as their subduing the 
enemy ’* 

After the battle of Fellinghausen, 
Keith wrote to his fither that Prince 
I ei dinand, to show his sense of the 
gallantry of the Highlanders, “deigned 
to embiace your son in the presence ol 
all the general officers, which favor he 
accompanied with the most fl ittenng 
expressions of regard for the hiave 
little bodies.” So high was their re- 
putation that Marshal Bioglie, who 
commanded the troops to which they 
were opposed, said, in reference at once 
to then stature and their courage, “that 
he once wished he were a man sue feet 
high, but that now he was reconciled 
to his size, sinco he has seen the won- 
ders pel formed by the little mountain- 
eers.” The testimony to their good 
conduct wherever they were known 
did them equal honour. As they 
marched through Holland, on their 
route home, they were received with 
acclamations, the women presenting 
them with laurel leaves, and the chil- 
dren imitating their dress and swords. 


tMned at differenit 

they paasi^d f and at hot 
only was no payment aeoepttRl froim 
them for quarters, but subsoripthml 
were raised to grdtuitles tb 
men. This last exhibitiOD of 
we may be well assured, arose not 
merely feotn an admiration 
rolsm, but from the gratefcH 
tion Of the people of the town^ that 
when \be Highlanders were there un- 
der Charles Edward, they had respeot- 
ed persons and property, and conduoied 
themseUes in all respects with exeat- 
pLiry propriety. 

1 he Highland corps was disbanded 
in the summer of 1763, and the follow- 
ing year was passed by Keith Ohiefly tn 
Pans, where he was received with a 
gnat deal of attention In 1765 he 
returned to London, and for four yeart 
formed one of a set of clever men, 
most of whom held high appointments 
in the goveanment, and who all lived 
much together In the interval be 
was given the regular rank of colonel 
in the British army, and in 1760 was 
appomtLd envoy to the court of Saxony. 
Mr Pitt, who was disposed to be his 
friend, was aware of his acquirements, 
and had the opportunity of knowing 
something of his business habits, and 
no doubt thought that he was well 
suited foi tho line in which his father 
was already distinguished His new 
position, howevd, scorned only likely 
to develop his soci il qualities, as the 
following account of the routine of hiS 
existence indic ites — 


“Now Im about it. 111 give you a 
little sketch of my wav ol living vloin- 
ing, eiijhto clock — Oisli of (oftu, half a 
basin ot tea, inlleu doua, ombioxdpiers, 
toymen, and tailois len — Busmejs ot 
I uropi , with a htth music now and 
then, pom egayee Ilh affaires Tuuelve — 
Deiotrs at one oi othei of the courts 
(tor wo have tbrei oi four) From 
thence to fine ladies, toilettes, trifles, 
and tender things Tu o — Dine in pub- 
lic — three courses and a dessert, ven- 
ture upon a half glass of pure wine, to 
oxhilirate tho spints without hurting the 
complexion Four — Rendezvous, sly 
visits, declarations, eclairecissements, 


* “ No trait m the character of the Highlander was,” says Mrs Gillespie Smyth, 

“ more noticed m the army, than the respect paid by them to their chaplain, Mr 
Macaulay, and the influence he possessed with them ** 
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dit*. &c. 5it— Politics, philosophy, and 
wlust. 5eyeii— Opera, apj^Hment, or 
private party, A world of business, 
Jealousies, fears, pourings, he. After 
settling all these jarring interests, plav 
a single rubber at whist, en attendant h 
sauper. Ten — Pick the wing of a par- 
tridge, propos galanSf scandal, and pe- 
tites^chamsons. Crown the feast with a 
«fcynpQ 5 ^*of* Burgundy from the fairest 
hand ; and at twelve steal away myste- 
riously — home to hedi There’s a pretty 
lutestring kind of life for you 1” * 


In telling of a run which he made 
to Berlin, Keith describes the Great 
Frederick as "younger, handsomer, 
and livelier by far than be had figured 
to himself, hit oonversation as keen 
and interesting, and his looks, when 
ha was in good humour, as agreeable.” 
While there, he made the acquaintance 
of a remarkable man, who was a near 
relative of his own— George Keith, 
ninth Earl Marischal of Scotland, who, 
on account of the part hcotook in the 
rebellion of 1715, was obliged to lea\e 
his countr;^, and was invited by Frede- 
rick to reside, as his friend, in Berlin. 
The Lord Marischal deserves some epi- 
sodal notice. At the age of four atid- 
twenty he arrived in Paris on a mission 
from the English Jacobites, and while 
residing there with his uncles the 
Dukes of Perth and Melfort, ho be- 
came attached to a young lady of great 
beauty, and of the noble family of De 
Breteuil. One day he said to her, 
apropos to nothing — " If 1 dared to 
fall in love with you would you ever 
forgive me " I should be en- 
chanted,” was the fair reply ; and the 
handsome Scotchman was permitted 
to read Spanish with the object of his 
love. As to English, no one then 
thought of learning it or any other 
northern language. The Marischal’s 
proposal of marriage was formally 
made and regularly submitted to the 
beads of the family, amongst whom 
was unluckily an aunt, who shrieked 
at the idea, " because the Marechal of 
Scotland must be a Protestant.” The 
sequel of piety, constancy, and despair 
is told by the lady herself, when young 
no more, and after having been long 
married to another ; — 


** 1 Iqiid never thought of that I The 
discovery burst upon me so suddenly 
and so grievously that 1 cannot, even 
now, dwell upon it without shuddering, 
and without having a bitter recollection 


of what I suffered. « We ascertained, 
however, that he was a Calvinist, and 
ho said so himself ; and heaven is my 
witness that from that moment I did 
not hesitate. 1 refused the hand of 
Milord Marechal, and two days after- 
wards ho set out to return to Ms own 
country, from whence he wrote to say 
that grief and despair would lead him 
to acts that might bring him to the 
scaffold. There, my child, is the His- 
tory of the only premleetion T ever bad 
in my life for any one except Monsieur 
de Cr^qui, to whom I as honest enough 
to talk of it without reserve.” 

The lovers never met again until 
the lady was a grandmother, and the 
chevalier threescore years and ten. 
The scene is described by Madame de 
Crequi, as before ; — 

‘•The visit of tbo Marechal of Scot- 
land took place in the presence of Ma- 
dame do Nevers, and it moved her to 
the depths of her soul. You were then 
born, iny dear grandson, and the Mar6- 
chal was seventy years of ago ‘ Lis- 
ten,’ said he, * listen to the only French 
verses I ever composed, and perhaps 
the only reproaches that ever were ad- 
dressed to you : 

Un trait, lancjS par capneo, 

3I*attcignit dauB mon prlntems 
J'en porte la cu atrice 
llncore, boup mea cheveux blaaca 
Craignez Ilh inaux qu' I'amour cause, 

JCt plalgaez uu iiiih.u 66 
Qul n'a point tucilli la roee, 

£t qui repine a bleasL. ’ 

— Vol.i. p. 137. 


The Lord Marischal was, on the in- 
tercession of the King of Prussia, re- 
stored to his estates in Scotland, and 
Mr. Adolphus says that having then 
but lately returned from Spain, he, to 
show hU gratitude, communicated to 
oiir government their earliest informa- 
tion on the subject of the remarkable 
treaty known as the " Family Com- 
pact.” He was the brother of the 
gallant Marshal Keith, to whom, we 
may observe, our Sir Robert Murray 
Keith erected a monument at Hoch- 
kirchen, where he fell, and the inscrip- 
tion on which was written by Metas- 
taaio. The Lord Marischal retained, 
until he was past eighty, the winning 
liveliness of his manner ; and Madame 
de Crequi, surviving him many years, 
died at nearly a hundred. 

After a two years’ residence in 
Dresden, Keith was, much to his sor- 
row, sent as ambassador to the court 
of Denmark. It pained him to give 
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up the Ibtimaoies he had formed in 
Saxony ; and he could not contemplate 
without repugnance the colder climate 
and more formal manners of Denmark. 
The appointment was^ however, a 
^ proof of the confidence which the go- 
vernment reposed in him, and eventu- 
ally proved to be the means of extend- 
ing his influence and reputation. To 
show how greatly he was regarded in 
Dresden we may mention that the 
Electress Dowager, of whose talents 
and character he had always expressed 
a high opinion, was, during his stay in 
Denmark, his weekly correspondent, 
and, as he siud himself, ** on as easy a 
footing as my sister Anne/' 

Keith's connexion with this north- 
ern court leads to the story of that 
young, fair, and injured princess, Ca- 
rolina Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
which forms the most interesting por- 
tion of these volumes, and was, as the 
editor assures us, at first their only 
object. There is not, we believe, an 
histoiical romance connected with the 
annals of any country which is at the 
same time more tragical and more af- 
fecting ; and its details are not, in our 
day, so well remembered but that they 
may be referred to with interest. 

Carolina Matilda was the posthu- 
mous child of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and sister of King George III. 
She was, from her earliest years, re- 
markable for the sweetness of her cha- 
racter, and her mind was highly culti- 
vated. To an acquaintance with the 
classics she added a knowledge of 
French and German, which she spoke 
with perfect fluency. Her charities, 
while a girl, made her known to the 
indigent in the neighbourhood of Kew ; 
and when Queen of Denmark she often 
took with her own hands supplies of 
money to the poor, with stockings for 
their children, knitted by herself and 
her ladies. She was above the middle 
height, well-formed, yet inclined to 
embonpoint* Her face was a regular 
oval, and her eyebrows, arched with 
symmetry, added sweetness and ex- 
pression to her beautiful eyes. Her 
lips and teeth exhibited the lively co- 
lours of coral and the whiteness of 
alabaster. She had a good complexion, 
although not so fair as some of the 
royal family, and her ^ir was of a 
light chestnut. Her voice was sweet 
and melodious, and her aspect rather 
gracious than majestic; but she had 


in her tout imsembk a most prepossess- 
ing physio^olby/' 3ttoh Was she at 
sixteen, when her band was soi^ht in 
marriage by Christian VI L, the young 
monarch of Denmark. The proposal 
it is saidf was received by her in sad- 
ness, alt^ugh there is no reason to 
think that she regarded the youi]g 
king— then but seventeeiwwitir^0j^ 
thing like repugnance. He* is de- 
scribed |8 rather under the middle 
height, yet finely proportioned, light, 
compact, and possessing a considerable 
degree of agility and strenpfth. HiS 
complexion remarkably fair; bis fea- 
tures, if not handsome, were regular ; 
his eyes blue, lively, and expressive ; 
his hair very light: ho had a good 
forehead and aquiline nose, a handsome 
mouth, and a fine set of teeth." He 
was, it is added, elegant in his dress, 
courteous, and generous to profusion. 
The darkest share of their tragic fates 
is that which relates to him. He was 
left by his father, when very young, in 
the charge of an ambitious stepmother, 
who sought, even in bis father’s life- 
time, to repress rather than cultivate 
his mental powers, disregarding, at 
the same time, both his principles and 
his health, in the hope that he might 
be early removed, and that her own 
son, who was but four years younger, 
should be made king in his stead. 
This much is necessary to make our 
reference to the narrative intelligible. 

The youthful pair were married at 
the Chapel Royal of St. James s, on 
the 1st October, 1766 — and on the 
1 8th, the bridal Queen first landed in 
her new dominions. The bridge at 
Altona was covered with scarlet cloth, 
" on one sido whereof were arrayed 
the ladies, and on the other the men ; 
and at the end were two rows of young 
women, dressed in white, who strewed 
flowers before her Majesty as she ap- 
proached." 

*• How irresistibly,’* says Mrs, Gilles- 
pie Smyth, “do these details of the 
contemporary chronicler in the quaint 
language of the times-^the 'Inoom- 
coloured’ dress, white wreath, and 
flowers strewed before the virgin bride 
by the young maidens of her new 
dominions — suggest to those acquainted 
with the sad sequel, the idea oi^ an 
unconscious victim proceeding w her 
doom. Yet, among those who witnessed 
this brilliant reception, who would have 
ventured to predict that within five 
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years the interposition of her royal 
brother of England would have been 
called for, to rescue from popular fury 
and the virulence of faction, the princess 
so enthusiastically hailed ; or imagine 
that the cannon which pealed the 
welOome from the forts of her now 
capital would, \\ ithin that period, with 
Ofitorted courtesy, give the signal of her 
I'^pe^rnetiwl exile Irom a kingdom of which 
she na(^bOen the delight and ornament? 

It was not until after the event, that an 
honest eye-witness thus remarks ; ‘ The 
tears of her majesty on parting from the 
dear country in which she drew her first 
bi'eath, might have inspired in those 
who beheld them gloomy forebodings 
as to the issue of the voyage she vvas 
about to undertake.’” — Vol. i., p. 63. 

In January, 1768> the young queen 
gave birth to a son, but notwithstand- 
ing the event, the Queen Dowager 
continued to practise her ambitious 
arts, and to avail herself of the 
ascendancy which she had early ac- 
quired over the King, as well as with 
his leading counsellors. Her object 
now was to separate him from his 
wife, and afford herself the chances of 
making out causes for their domestic 
unhappiness. With this view she 
suggested his travelling for iinpiove- 
ment and observation, and it was 
accordingly determined that he should 
visit, first London, and then the other 
great courts of Lurope. Except one 
faithful statesman. Count BernstorfI, it 
Wras remarked that every nobleman in 
liis train was well calculated to pervert 
his principles, and aid him in all 
that was wrong. On their reaching 
England, Horace Walpole, the great 
authority in little things, thus describes 
the royal Dane — 

“ I earao to town to see the Danish 
king. He is as diminutive as if l^e came 
out of a k(riicl m the fairy tales. He 
is not ill-made, or w^eakly made, though 
so small , and though his face is palo 
and delicate, it is not at all ugly. Still, 
he has more of royalty than folly in his 
air, and considering that he is not 
twenty, is as well as any one expects a 
king in a puppet-show to be.” 

And again 

“ Well then, this great king is a very 
littlf one. He has the sublime strut of 
his grandfather (or a cock-sparrow) 
and the divine white eyes of all his family 
on the mother’s side. His curiosity 
seems to have consisted in the original 
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plan of travelling^ for 1 canni^t say he 
takes notice of anything in particular. 
The mob adore and huzza mm, and so 
they did at the first instant. They now 
begin to know why, for he flings money 
to them out of the window, and by the 
end of the week I do not doubt they will 
want to choose him for Middlesex. His 
court is extremely well ordered, for they 
bow as low to him at every word, as if 
his name were Sultan Amurath. You 
would take his first minister for only 
the first of his slaves. I hope this 
example, which they have been good 
enough to exhibit at the opera, will 
civilise us. There is, indeed, a pert 
young gentleman who a little discom- 
poses this august ceremonial ; his name 
IS Count Holke, his ago throe and twenty, 
and his post answers to ono that we had 
formerly in England, ages ago, called in 
our toiigud, a high favourite. Minerva, 
in the bliap< of Count Bernstorff (or ' 
out of all shape, in the per'^on of the 

Duchess of )is to conduct Tclema- 

chus to York races; for can a monarch 
be perfectly accomplished in the mys- 
teries of hing-craft^ unless initiated in the 
art of jockc^shipV” — Vol. i., pp. 17.3-4. 

Count Holke, the Narcissus of the 
group — over his own admirer — was, as 
well as Molkc, his rival in the royal 
confidence, a shallow follower of plea- 
sure, and the scenes into which they 
led their thoughtless master were of 
the most discreditablckind. Monarchs, 
however, who go about incognito, 
sometimes meet with warnings which 
they would not bo likely to receive 
under other circumstances, and so it 
proved with our }oung Christian VI I. 
One evening he and his friends went in 
disguise to some place of resort fre- 
quented by Danish and Swedish ship- 
masters, and Count Holke asked an 
old skipper what he thought of nis 
king ; and if he were not proud of the 
honours paid to him by the English ? 

1 think,” said the seaman, drily, 

“ that with such counsellors as Count 
JJolke, if he escapes destruction it will 
be by miracle.” “ Do you know Count 
Holke, friend,” said he, “ that you 
speak of him thus familiarly i*” “ Only 
by report,” said the Dane ; ^*but every 
body in Copenhagen pities the Queen, 
attributing the coolness which the 
King showed to her, as he was setting 
oftt on this voyage, to the malice of 
Count Holke.” “ The confusion of 
the minion,” says Mrs. Gillespie Smyth, 
may be conceived ; while the King, 
giving the skipper a handful of ducats. 
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bade him * speak the truth and shame 
the dev#.’** The fnoroent the King 
spoke in Danish, the old man knew 
him, and looking at l^im with love and 
reverence, said in a low and subdued 
tone, “ Forgive me, sire, but I cannot 
conceal my grief to see you exposed to 
the temptations of this vast metropolis, 
under the pilotage of the most dissolute 
nobleman in Denmark.” This inci- 
dent, we are told, led to tlie decline of 
tho influence of Holke, and to the riso 
of that of a more celebrated person, the 
Count Struensee, who had also accom- 
panied the King to England, as bis 
physician, and of whom, as he is a 
leading characttr in our tragic tale, it 
is needful for us now to speak. John 
Frederick Struensee was the son of a 
poor and humble clergyman* who was 
afterwards, but long before his son 
came into power, advanced to a bi- 
shopric in Holstein, and who, it was 
known, never ceased to lament the 
elevation of his child. Struensee was 
born in Holstein, in 1737, received his 
early education in tiie Orphan House 
of D’Franke at Halle, passed on at 
fourteen to the University, and leaving 
that, practised with some reputation 
as a physician at Altona. His evil 
fortune led him to Copenhagen, where 
very considerable talents, a fine person, 
and graceful manner, commended him 
to the King. On the return of the 
royal party to Denmark, Christian 
presented Struensee to the Queen with 
his own hand, recommended him to 
her confidence as a physician, and very 
soon afterwards promoted him to tho 
station of privy councillor. His influ- 
ence was now in the ascendant, and an 
occasion offered which at once, and 
very naturally, established it. The fol- 
lies and excesses of the King, which, 
bad as they were, were all, through 
‘the artifices of his stepmother, exag- 
gerated to the Queen, led to their 
being alienated from each other, and to 
their living apart. Sti uenseo succeeded 
in reconciling them. From that day 
he received every hour now marks of 
their regard, was soon known as the 
confidential adviser of the King, and 
in a little time appointed his first mi- 
nister, with almost unlimited pow'ers. 
He was moreover given the highest 
title of nobility, that of a Count of 
Denmark. This rapid elevation was 
most unfortunate for him. It exposed 
him to the envy of a jealous aristo- 
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cracY, and rendered him unpojiulkr, 
the Danes not liking that a foreigner 
—and such they counted the natives of 
Holstein— should have so much power 
in the State. Struensee, while simply 
a doctor, was generally beloved, and in 
his new sphere he exhibited great in- 
dustry, and considerable administrative 
talents ; but he was prone to rai^i iii»> 
novation, and some of his mga Sn aea* "' 
were both ill-judged and unp^isabie. 
ofFen4ed the military by disbanding 
‘ the regiments of guards, on the ground 
of economy ; he incurred the hostility 
of the nobility, by suppressing the privy 
council, and excited the indignation of 
the people at large by repealing one of 
their ancient laws, which punished 
adultery with death. This last pro- 
ceeding was accepted as a proof of his 
isympathy with vice, and his leaning to 
licentiousness. It was not enough at- 
tended to that he was the first minister 
of an absolute monarch who abolished 
torture, that he did much toward the 
emancipation of the serfs; that he en- 
couraged agricultui e, commerce, and 
manufiictures ; exempted from censure 
all literary productions, and granted 
to all religious denominations the free 
exercise of their worship. The good 
that he did “was buried with him,’* 
while his errors were too bitterly re- 
membered. He was deficient in the 
vigilance and sagacity needful for one 
who had to contend with numerous 
enemies, and he did not possess that 
purity of personal conduct which might 
have eventually sot him right with the 
people. He had the reputation of 
being a profligate, and this was the 
main cause of his ruin, as well as of 
the fall of the innocent Queen. Ca- 
roline Matilda was but nineteen, and 
it will not raise the wonder of any one 
that she should with youthful warmth 
exhibit her gratitude to one who had 
restored her to influence, and served 
her so materially. She undoubtedly 
conducted herself in regard to him 
with extreme imprudence, dancing 
with him in public, having him as her 
attendant in her daily rides, and per- 
mitting him, as our editor observes, to 
assume towards her an air of ostenta- 
tious intimacy which gave great of- 
fence. In these, as well as in some 
particulars of less importance, she was 
too indifierent to appearances. The 
very circumstance of her ordinary 
equestrian costume is said to have aided 
_ T 
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quUe as much as anything else in dis- 
posing the people to believe the scan- 
dalous rumours which were circulated 
sgaiast her. 

“ When Queen Matilda rode out a- 
hunting, her attire too much resembled 
A man’s Her hair was pinned up closer 
tl^n usual; she wore a dovo-coloured 
Jy avef iuit, with a ^old band and tas- 
seBf’a l^ng scarlet coat, a trilled shirt, 
and a man’s cravat, while from beneath 
the coat was seen to peep a m^re unfe- 
minino appei^age still, too much in 
keeping with the terminating spurs. 
That she made a noble figure, mounted 
on a majestic steed, and dashing through 
the woods after the chase, her cheeks 
flushed with health and violent exercise, 
may readily be conceded.” 

Her love for hunting arose, it is 
said, from a desire to counteract, by 
following the chase, a tendency to cwi- 
honpoint, and the fatal influence of her 
costume is another evidence that a 
failure in decorum is often more se- 
verely censured than a want of morals. 
Keith, writing home, says in reference 
to this ungraceful fashion : — 

“ An abominable riding-habit, with a 
black slouched hat, has been almost 
imiveraally introduced here, which gi\es 
every woman the appearance of an awk- 
ward postilion. In all tlio time 1 have 
been in Deniritirk, I never saw the Queen 
out in any other garb.” 

Mrs. Gillespie Smyth cites from a 
Danibh writer the following description 
of a celebrated picture of the Queen at 
Copenhagen : — 

‘ ‘ O ver a marb le t able hung a portrait in 
a broad gilt frame. It re[iresonted a lady 
in a dress of bluish satin, embroidered 
with gold and edged with lace; the 
sleeves and pufFb over the full bosom 
being of brow nish brocade. Round her 
neck was a closely strung necklace of 
pearls, and similar rings were in the 
ears. The hair was turned up and pow- 
dered ■ It occupied a height and breadth 
which, agreeably to the fashion of the 
time, exceeded that of the whole face, 
and was decorated with a gold chain, 
enamels, and Jewels, entwined with a 
border of blonde, which hung down over 
one oar. The face was oval, the fore- 
head high and arched ; the nose deli- 
cately curved, the mouth pretty large. 
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the lips red and swelling ; the eyes large, 
and of a peculiarly l^ghtblue, mid, and, 
at the same time, serious, deep, and con- 
fiding* I would describe the entire 
dress, piece by piece, and the features, 
iraii by trait, but in vain should 1 endea- 
vour to convey an idea of the peculiar 
expression, the amiable loftiness or lofty 
amiablcncss, which beamed from that 
youthful face, the freshness of whose co- 
lour I have never seen surpassed. It 
needed not to cast your eye upon the 
purple mantle, borefered with ermine, 
which hung carelessly on the shoulder, 
to discover in her a Queen! She could 
be nothing of inferior rank. This the 
painter, too, had felt, for the border of 
the mantle was so narrow as almost 
to bo oierlooked. It was as though 
he meant to say, ‘ This woman would be 
a queen without a throne !’ 

** A higher title was conferred on his 
long-dead mistress by an old court 
chamberlain, who, looking on the pic- 
ture, said — ‘ Thc-t was an angel !’ 

Who this faithful Polonius was we 
are not told, but we glean from another 
source* a still more engaging portrait 
of the Queen, which the reader will 
agree with us in thinking, goes quite 
as far towards justifying bis praise. 
It refers to a pei iod w hen the weak 
monarch and his worthless friend were 
wasting health and ch.iracter amidst 
the mysteries of Paris, or the low 
orgies of London : — 

“ During the absence of her giddy 
lord, Matilda resided, principally, at the 
palace of Fredericksburg, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Copenhagen, and her con- 
duct was free from reproach. Though 
courted and menaced by conflicting par- 
ties, she joined with none, nor showed 
the least ambition for political povier. 
She appeared to feel a truly maternal 
aflection for her child, and, in spite of 
remonstrances, had the inf.int and nurse 
to sleep in her own apartment, Sho^ 
sometimes visited, and was visited by 
the Queen Dowager, but lived very re- 
tired. She was grown in stature and 
appearance much inoro womanly than 
when she arrived in Denmark. The glow 
of robust health w'as on her cheek ; she 
often nursed her child, and a more inte- 
resting object could scarcely be con- 
ceived than this lovely and lively queen 
playing with her babe. 

“ During this period of retirement 
she visited the houses of the farmers 
and peasants who resided near the pa- 
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lace ; and though sbe could not oonverse 
fluentlj^with tnesopoor, grateful peo- 
ple, she gained their warm hearts by 
her condescension in visiting their cot- 
tages, smiling graciously on thoir wives 
and daughters, and distributing useful 
presents. Thus innocently Queen Ma- 
tilda passed her time, during the travels 
of her wild and dissipated husband.^ 

When the ambitious Queen Dowa* 
ger conceived that her artifices were 
successful, that she was supported by 
the military, the dissatisfied nobility, 
and might probably rely on the people* 
at large, she formed a conspu’acy, in 
which the chief agents were, her son. 
Prince Frederick, a courtier named 
Roller Banner, and Count Raiitzan, a 
gcner«il of great influence, who had 
been much in the French and Russian 
interests, but of whom Keith says, that 
had he lived within reach of J ustice 
Fielding, t he w'ould have furnished 
matter for an Old Bailey trial, any ono 
year of the last twenty of his life.” 
Their object, no doubt, was to make 
Prince Frederick King, but their first 
step was to influence Christian VU., 
w ho, from early dissipation, w as become 
weak in mind, to sign a warrant for 
the aircst of (\jnnt Struensee, and of 
the Queen, and then, it was said, 1o 
have them both put to death. They 
endenvonred to persuade tlie king that 
tlur^} was a plot against his person and 
dignity, at the head of which were 
Strut nsce and his wife, hut though 
taken by surprise, and feeble in uiider- 
st.uiding, Christian refused to sign 
the document, and it was only on false 
representations urged by the Queen 
Dowager and Prince Frederick, that 
he gave at length a reluctant consent. 
The order once given, was iinruediately 
carried into execution. It was long past 
midnight, Strueiisee was found in 
hed,^and awakened from a deep sleep 


to the borrow of bis condition. The 
queen bad fof some time retired to her 
own apartment^ and was also asleep, 

'‘It was about five o'clock In the 
morning, when she was awakened by a 
Danish female attendaift, who always 
lay in tho adjoining room. Holding' a 
candle in ono hand, she held out a pao^ 
to the Queen in the othei*, wliicJi,vvn^ 
marks of agitation, she req^steiMa 
her majesty to peruse. It contained ^ 
rMiuestjjra'thcr than an prder, couched 
in very con(•l^c but resect ful terms, 
stating that tho ‘l/ing of^enmark, for 
rea»ons of a private nature, wished her 
to remove to one of the royal palaces In 
the country for a few days.’ The Queen 
in her first ^’irprUe had imaginetl that 
the note which she saw in the woman’s 
hand, came from the Baron de Bnlow, 
her muster of the hoi^e, and that its 
nurptirt was to inquire whether it w^as 
licr }»lcasure to hunt on that day. But 
no sooner had she cast her e}e over the 
paper and road its contents, with the 
ro^.il siopiiture annexed, than she 
instantly comprehended the nature and 
extent of her misfortune. Conscious 
that if she could only gain access to the 
king, she could in a moment overturn 
the plans of l\cr enemies, she sprung out 
of bod, and without waiting to put on 
anything except a petticoat and siioes, 
she rushed into tho ante-chamber, 
riiore tlio first object which she met 
was Count Raiit/.au, seated quietly in a" 
chair. RocolJi ctiiig then her dishevelled 
slate, she cried out, ‘ Floignez vous, 
Monsieur lu Comte, pour 1 ’amour de 
Dieu, car jc no suis pas prt sentable.’ 
She immediately ran back to her cham- 
ber, anil hastily threw on some clothes, 
assisted by her women. On attempting 
a second time to leave her room, she 
ioiind that Rantzau had withdrawn 
hiinvolf, but had stationetl an officer in 
the door-way, who ojiposed her farther 
passage. Rendered almost frantic by 
this insult, added to her distress, sho 
seized him by the hair, demanding to see 
Count Sti uensecor tlie King. ‘ Madam,’ 


* I’liis W'as indicated by a circumstance mentioned in a letter of Keith’s, WTitten 
before the Queen’s attempt • — “A few hundreds of Norwegian sailors, who had 
some demands of pay, and were uiiahle to feed themselves in this clear capital, went 
tiiree w'iek& «igo, in a tumultuary, though deliberate manner, to demand justice at 
Ilincholm— the Ring's palace near Copenhagen. X^pou the first promise of redres’s, 
lhc*y returned quietly to town, but it was easy to '.re what might have been effected 
by this handful of meu, if they liad been led to the palace by a less pardonablo 
impulse than hunger. The possibility of such an application is now manifest, as 
well as its impunity ; and wliat is very important to tho fortune of Struensoe, it is 
generally believed that his boasted intrepidity foroook him upon the appearance of 
the sailors.” 

t Tho well-known novelist, at that time Divisional Magistrate of Police in 
London. 
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said he, * I only do my duty, and obey 
orders. There is no Count Struensee 
now, nor can your majcstj%ee the King.* 
Having pushed him aside, she advanced 
to the door of the antechamber, where 
two soldiers had crossed their firelocks 
in order to stop her progress. The 
Queen commanded them to lot her pass, 
and added promises of reward if they 
obeye^. Both the soldiers fell on their 
aifd one of them said in Danish, 
* It is al^ad duty, but we must perform 
it. Our heads are answerable if we 
allow your majesty to pass.’ AS no man, 
however, dared to lay hands upon the 
Queen, she stepped over the musquets, 
which wore crossed, and ran, halt wild 
along the corridor to tho King’s apart- 
ment. She oven forced her way into it 
by violence; but her enemies, aware 
that she might try to gain admittance, 
and justly apprehensive ot her inHuence 
over him, had taken the precaution of 
removing him, betimes, to another part 
of the palace. 

“ Exhausted by the agitation of her 
mind, and by such exertions of body, 
the Queen attempted no further resis- 
tance. She returned to her own cham- 
ber, where she was aided to dress 
herself, and informed that she must 
instantly quit Copenhagen, llantzau 
had the insolence to say to her, alluding 
to his gouty feet, * Vous voyez, madamo, 
quo mes pl^ds me manquent ; mais mes 
bras sont libres, ct j’en ofirirai un 4 
votre hiajcst^, pour I’aides d montcr en 
voiture.’ She was then put into a 
coach, which waited for her at the 
door, near the chapel of the palace. 
Two ladies, a maid-servant, the little 
princess her daughter, and a m<ajor in 
the Danish service, got into the carriage 
with her. They took the road to Cro- 
nenburg, a distance of about tA^ enty-four 
miles, which, as they dro\e at a great 
rate, they soon reached, and in which 
fortress the Queen was confined.” 

“ There was immured,” writes a co- 
temporary author, “in the gloomy 
mansions of guilt and horror, a queen, 
whose personal charms and mental ac- 
complishments would have melted into 
compassion the heart of a ruffian. In 
this inhospitable fortress she had not 
even been permitted to have the neces- 
sary clothes to prepare herself against 
the severity of the weather in this frozen 
region ; nor was she indulged with more 
conveniences in her apartments than 
those granted to criminals of the lowest 
station, but treated with the greatest 
indignity by her unfeeling keepers and 
an insolent soldiery.” — Vol. 1. pp. 244 
ta 2^:7. 

The charges agmnst the Queen were 
two \ first, that of adultery with Stru- 


ensee, and next, a design to poison the 
King. Although they were altogether 
unsupported by evidence, the populace 
received them as if they were already 
proved ; and this bad feeling was stimu- 
lated by wretches who were paid to 
cry out, ** Justice against Matilda I” — 
Vivat Regina Juliana.” The Queen 
Dowager ruled the King and the king- 
dom, Prince Frederick was given the 
significant title of The Hereditary 
Prince, and the council, now composed 
of the enemies of the Queen, pro- 
nounced her, without even thb form 
of a trial, guilty of adultery, and of 
having been privy to poison being ad- 
ministered to her husband. 'rhero 
appears to be no doubt that the inten- 
tion of the conspirators was to put her 
to death. ^ They perfectly well know 
the influence which she possessed with 
her weak and wavering husband, and 
that so long as she lived, her return 
to power would be, at any time, pro- 
bable. This view is corroborated by 
the authority of Archdeacon Cox, 
who, after having twice visited Den- 
mark, and carefully inquired into the 
matter, expressed himself as well as- 
sured, that the Queen was '^not only 
uncertain of the fate that awaited her, 
but had reason to apprehend that the 
party who arrested her meditated still 
more violent measures.” It ^as un- 
der such circumstances that Keith, the 
English minister, forced his way into 
the council, and stood forward as the 
defender of the Queen ; he refuted tho 
statements made against her, vindica- 
ted her innocence, denounced the ven- 
geance of her nation, and threatened tho 
bombardment of Copenhagen, if j ustice 
were not done to her, and, by his 
energy and Arm demeanour, prevented 
them from passing a sentence which 
would have been, no doubt, promptly 
carried into effect. He then ^^es** 
patched a messenger to England, and 
locked himself and his household up 
until the answer should arrive. Four 
tedious weeks elapsed, and the messen- 
ger returned, bearing his despatches 
in a large, square packet. Keith, not 
without emotion, out the strings, and 
the Order of the Bath fell at his feet. 
The insignia had been enclosed by the 
hands of George 111. himself, who di- 
rected him to invest himself, and ap- 
pear forthwith at the Danish court. 
His majesty had, with great delicacy, 
desired Lord Suffolk, the Secretary 
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of State for Foreigif Affairs, to inform to tliat of pewetual imprisonttieDi in 
Colonel, now Sir Robert Murray the remotest ^ the froasen r^ons of 
Keiths that he chose the time previous Jutland. The case, as ^t up against 
to the issue of the negotiations relative the Queen» was before her trial sent 
to the Queen of Denmark on purpose over to London, and submitted to the 
to distinguish his merit, independent of most distinguished civilians of that 
his success, and the distinction was the day, who, though their opinions were ^ 
more signal, as there was, at that taken separately, all agreed that faf " 
time, no stall vacant. It is right also from affording grounds for 
to observe that the Order of the it did not sanction a presumption of 
Bath, which has been since extend- her guilt e The unhappy King of Deu- 
ed, wa&Jihen confined to twenty-five mark, during all this time,, never once 
knights, and only given to persons of accused his queen of infidelity. He, 
the highest grades in the public on the contrary, repeatedly avowed 
services. that she was worthy of a better hus- 

To return to the principal charac- band, and that his excesses and irregu- 
ters of our tragedy: Struensee was, larities justified the indifference she 
during his imprisonment, chained so had long exhibited towards him. The 
closely that he could hardly sit upright Queen Dowager, however, counted so 
on the side of his bed, and he suffered surely on his weakness that she hoped, 
the barbarous punishment of having at least, to get him diiforced from his 
first his right hand and then his head wife. Had she succeeded, it would 
cut off. Tiie dismal story of his clos- have been, as Walpole remarks, ** the 
ing days derives a deeper interest from unique instancy of a divorce passed 
the circumstance that amidst his mis- without the consent of either party." 
fortunes the early teaching of a pious In this, as in her other perils, Keith 
father came back upon him, and that was the real defender and sole cham-, 
aided by these, and by the instructions pion of the Queen. It is true that he 
and prayers of the chaplain, a holy knew he was supported by the English 
man, there is reason to believe that he government, and that he was envied 
died a Christian. The case of the with perfect earnestness, to threaten 
Queen will move the reader’s pity, as all Denmark with the vengeance of 
it once did the indignation of all Eng- England. But it is also true that 
land. Her trial, which proceeded it was his judgment, energy, and firm 
slowly, was held in secret ; and the demeanour, which made these threats 
Queen Dowager, who appeared to have effective before an English fleet 
regained all her ascendancy, assigned appeared, too late perhaps to save 
her, with ostentatious impartiality, the Matilda. When we consider the 
most celebrated advocate in Denmark, daring and ambitious character of the 
This, like all her acts, had a double Queen Dowager, and her ascendancy 
motive. The public, she hoped, would at the moment, we are disposed to 
say, that if he could nut show her to wonder that she did not incur all 
be innocent she must be guilty; and other hazards rather than that which 
as he was the ablest man of her party, was to her the greatest— the letting 
and the one on whom she could most her victim live. She knew that the 
rely, she hoped to arrange with him so King retained an affection for his 
to conduct the cause or his client as queen, and that her restoration to 
that he might indirectly injure it. influence, which would, of course, be 
She understood the character of her followed by her ruin, and that of her 
friend, and the demon artifice was friends, was, while she lived, at any 
successful. The name of this indivi- time probable. The dangers of the 
dual was Uhhldahl : we give it, as it^ alternative, of putting Matilda to 
would be wrong to deprive him of the death, might easily have appeared to 
infamy he deserves. After all, the her to be less. There was the hope 
trial was a failure ; the public, who that the English government, however 
had time to reflect, disbelieved the much it might threaten, would not, 
charges, and the Queen Dowager, when the Queen of Denmark was uo 
whose original purpose was to have more, make her case the cause <ff a 
Matilda punished with death, and her national war ; and there were again 
children declared illegitimate, felt her- the chances of Russian and French 
self compelled to change the sentence interferery^e, aided by the fact that 
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the leading men of the ^^evolution in 
Denmark were 5 and had long been» 
much in the interest of these powers. 
These views may enable us to appre- 
ciate, in some degree, the difficulties 
with which Keith had to contend m 
his endeavours towards saving the life 
df th^ young queen, and obtaining her 
He at length compelled the 
government of Denmark to deliver 
her up into his hands, to conse^it to her 
residing in the electorate of Hanover, 
and to allow her a pension of 45,000 
a-year ; and on the 27th of May, 1772, 
ho had the heartfelt happiness of 
escorting her through tin* gothic gates 
of Hamlet's Castle, so long her prison, 
and of embarking with her on board 
an English frigate at Eisinore. Even 
the hour of her escape from Denmark 
was rendered in thf» highest degree 
distressing — she was obliged to give up 
her infant child, whom she had until 
then nuraed herself. ^ 

“ She fondly pressed for some minutes 
the babe to her bosom, and bedewed 
it with a shower of tears; she then 
attempted to tear herself away; but 
the voice, tlin smiles, the (n<learing 
emotions of the infant wore r'laims that 
irresistibly drew her back At last she 
called up all her resolotion, took her 
once more in her arms, with the impetu- 


ous ardour of districted love, imprinted 
on the lips of the babe the farewell kiss, 
and returning it to the attendant, 
exclaimed, ‘ Away, away, I now possess 
nothing here ! ’ ” 

This guiltless and more than widow- 
ed queen, resided for five years at 
Zell, in Hanover, where she was 
beloved, and where, her health 
having been impaiied by her misfor- 
tunes, she closed her painful life, on 
the loth of May, 1775, at the early 
age of twenty-four. 

We have been led to give this 
outline of the story of Caroline 
Matilda, because the narrative of her 
life fills, as we have already said, a 
great portion of these volumes, and i-. of 
the deepe‘t interest. The part which 
Keith took us her defender, was the 
great achievement of his life, and 
justly established his intlucnce ami 
his fame. He was ‘■oon afterwards 
appointed ambassador at Vienna, and 
held that high office until a few years 
before his death, which took jilace at 
his residence near London, on the 7th 
of July, 1795. His memoirs and 
letters, now collected, form the best 
monument to his honourable name, 
and they are illustrated with a very 
remaikable industry, and great happi- 
ness of reseat ch. 
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CATBBRKjrK Dl 

Cathbrine becamo an historical per* 
sonage when her son^ Francis II.^ at 
the age of sixteen years and six months, 
ascended the throne of France ; then for 
the first t i me she w as able to gi ve cope to 
that ambition by which she had been se* 
cretly devoured during the reign of her 
jealous husband, and to exercise those 
crafty intrigues by whicli she trusted 
to obtain complete control over the 
administration. At this period the 
reigning family, the House of Valois, 
regarded its junior branch, the Hou'^e 
of Bourbon, with jealousy somewhat 
similar to that which the Bourbons, in 
a later age, manifested towards the 
House of Orleans. The advent of 
the Bourbons to^fhe throne, said to 
have been foretold to Catherine by an 
astrologer at the period of her mar- 
riage, was a fear constantly present 
to her mind, and though the predic- 
tion must have appeared less probable 
when, after being ten years childless, 
she rapidly became the mother of a 
large tamil}'^, yet she feared that it 
might be verified by her sons dying 
in succession without male heirs. As- 
trology was universally believed in her 
age, but by none more firmly than 
Catherine, who had some pretensions 
herself to be an adept in that mockery 
of science. As is usual with the 
jounger hi anches of royalty, the Bour- 
bons favoured what in modern times 
would bo called “ the Opposition 
they secretly supported the Hugue- 
nots, as the House of Orleans, at a 
later date, patronised the Voltaireans ; 
not so much fVom motives of religion 
or irreligion, but as a political party 
which enabled them to mako a stand 
against the jealousy of royalty. 'I'he 
four sons of Henry 1 1, rendered the 
political position of the Bourbons a 
nullity, especially as they all were ex- 
cessively poor, and all involved in the 
odium which the treason of the Con- 
stable de Bourbon had brought upon 
his family. 

The Huguenots of France, like the 
Puritans of England, derived their 
inspiration from Geneva; they were 
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followers, not of Luther but 
vin ; they sought political as well as 
religious* reformation, and advocated 
in their publications the necessity of 
placing restraints on the power of 
princes, as well as checking the 
cesses of priests. Hence their doc* 
trines Were favoured by many of the 
nobles who cherished the traditions of 
the feudal independence which their 
anctstors had enjoyed before the tcign 
of Louis XF., and by a portion of the 
upper bourgeone who equally recol- 
lected the important privileges that 
had anciently been enjoyed by the 
municipalities.* It Was, probably, in 
consequence of its being thus to some 
extent associated with aristocracy and 
feudalism, that the reformed religion 
made but little progress with the peo- 
ple of France, and was viewed with 
such hostile jealousy by the operative 
clas'-es and the peasantry. 

Louii^ XI., with a prescience to 
which historians have not done jus- 
tice^ had intended to nuke Tours the 
capital of his kingdom instead of Paris. 
Vaubanv revived the project in the 
early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the! e is some reason to Suppose that 
Francis 1 1, had also meditated this 
change', for his favourite residence was 
the castle of Blois. Pains, with its 
turbulent population, its repeated con* 
tests between the higher and lower 
bourgposie mobs ready to rush 
. into sanguinary violence for any cause 
that could afford a pretext and a cry, was * 
viewed with suspicion by most of the 
princes of the House of Valois — had 
the same feeling descended to the 
Bouibons it might have averted more 
than one revolution. At the accession 
of Francis 11. the city was involved in 
continual broils by the struggles for 
precedency betvieen the confraternities 
of the drapers, the mercers, and the 
furriers, in which the furriers finally 
triumphed. ^ 

W e may be permitted so far to di- 
gress, as to explain the cause of this 
triumph. Two centuries ago, furs 
were so*rare, and therefore so highly 
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valoedf that the wearinp; of them was 
restricted, by several sumptuary laws, 
to kings and princes. Sable, in those 
laws called vaiV, was the subject 
of countless regulations ; the exact 
quantity permitted to be worn by 
« ^rsons of different grades, and the 
^ticle§ of dress to which it might be 
Tlp|>K«Jpwere defined most strictly. Per- 
raulPs tale of “ Cinderella'* originally 
marked the dignity conferred on her 
by the fairy, by her wearing a slipper 
of vaiV, a privilege then confined to 
the highest rank of princesses; an 
error of the press, now become inve- 
terate, changed nmV into verrcy and 
the slipper of sable was suddenly con- 
verted into a glass slipper. 

Catherine, anxious to secure the 
support of the citizens, took, or af- 
fected to take, an active interest in 
the struggles between the confraterni- 
ties, and exerted herself to secure 
the ascendancy of thos^ most closely 
connected with the court. 

Another party remains to be de- 
scribed— that of the Guises and of the 
Papacy, The House of Lorraine, 
claiming to be descended from Char- 
lemagne, had pretensions to the throne 
of France, which, though they had 
long been allowed to slumber, had not 
wholly fallen into oblivion. 

At the head of this family, when 
Francis II. ascended the throne, were 
the Due de Guise, one the best gene- 
rals in France, and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, regarded as the greatest or- 
nament of the church, and possessing 
unbounded influence over the French 
clergy. « The Guises were bigots 
without being believers,’* said an as- 
tute writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Like too many of the period, 
they affected excessive zeal for reli- 
‘gion, and indulged in gross immorali- 
ties. They were the most ruthless 
of persecutors, chiefly because they 
relied upon the Papacy, in case of the 
extinction of the House of Valois, to 
support their claims against the House 
of Bourbon. 

Mary Queen of Scotland, wife of 
Francis IL, was the niece of the Guises, 
and devoted all her energies to sup- 
port the schemes of her ambitious 
unclqs* But as she was only sixteen 
when her husband’s accession enabled 
he^ to add the regal circlet of France 
to the crown of Scotland, Catherine 
omitted to take so youthful < a sove- 


reign into her pcftitical calculations; 
and at the commencement of the new 
reign joined the Guises, as the weaker 
party, against the combined princes of 
the Wood, with whom the Constable 
Montmorenci bad united. She soon 
discovered her error ; the Guises had 
no sooner established their ascendancy, 
than they deprived the queen-mother 
of all influence, and reduced her to a 
mere nullity. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland and France, 
early displayed symptoms of that pride 
and obstinacy, not easily to be distin- 
guished from dignity and firmness, 
which long years of subsequent suffer- 
ing were unable to subdue. On the 
death of Mary of England, she quar- 
tered the j»rms of England with those 
of Ft ance and Scotland ; thus actu- 
ally proclaiming tlie bastardy of Eliza- 
beth — an insult which was never for- 
given or forgotten. Even when this 
heraldic offence was removed, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of treaty, she 
preserved her foiflfcer device, two 
crowns, with the motto ** Aliamque 
Mouatur,” And she waits for an- 
other.” Instead of a manageable 
daughter-in-law, to be guided at plea- 
sure, Catherine found in the young 
queen a dangerous rival, gifted with 
keen wit, great powers of sarcasm, 
and a readiness of repartee which was 
said to be unrivalled. There was 
more than one blot in the heraldry 
and genealogy of the Medlcis, which 
Mary did not fail to hit whenever the 
queen-mother ventured to remonstrate. 
Unfortunately the arrows thus shot 
never ceased to rankle in the wounds 
they inflicted. 

In the long line of French monarchs, 
Francis IL is the only one of whom 
It is recorded that he was desperately 
in love with his wife. Feeble in intel- 
lect, and still more feeble in constitu- 
tion, he appreciated Mary Stuart, and 
lived only in her presence. The Guises 
induced him to remove from St. Ger- 
mains to the Castle of Blois, in thq 
depth of winter, simply by telling him 
that in the latter place he could more 
uninterruptedly enjoy the company of 
his young queen. Catherine was not 
to be deceived respecting the real ob- 
ject of the journey. In Blois she 
would virtually be a prisoner, removed 
from all the alliances she had formed 
in Paris, and surrounded only 1^ the 
partisans of the Guises. The Tram- 
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alpne Pope$ (La the Cardinal af Lor- 
raine was not undeservedly called^ for- 
mally excluded her from the royal 
councils, before the court had been 
three entire days at Bloisr 

But Catherine was not the only per- 
son to whom this removal of the court 
to Bids had given just cause of 
jealousy and alarm* Paris was pro- 
foundly agitated ; the expenditure of 
a court seems almost necessary to the 
existence of so artificial a metropolis, 
and yet no capital in the world has 
offered more insults and injuries to 
royalty. The Huguenots were more 
justly alarmed. Sanguinary as were 
the edicts already issued against the 
Reformed religion, it was known that 
the cardinal of Lorraine, dissatisded 
with the slow proceedings of the ordi- 
nary courts, had resolved to introduce 
the Spanish Inquisition, with all its 
horrors. To save themselves from 
worse persecutions than those they had 
already endured, they organised the 
conspiracy of Amboise, one of the 
most interesting and obscure events in 
the history of that age. Catherine is 
accused, on the one hand, of having or- 
ganised or encouraged the conspiracy 
for the purpose of betraying the Hu- 
guenots to the Guises, and on the other, 
of having been prepared to give up her 
sons to the princes of the blood and 
the Huguenots, Let us examine the 
evidence closely, for the events of this 
conspiracy were a kind of rehearsal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
twelve years later. 

There was about this time in Paris, 
a jeweller named Ruffange, who had 
embraced the Protestant religion, and 
obtained so much confidence, that the 
Huguenots appointed him superin- 
tendent of the fund which they had 
collected to relieve the poor of their 
persuasion. He abused his trust, the 
peculation was discovered, and he was 
expelled from the congregation. To 
revenge this affront, he denounced the 
^ponventicles to the authorities ; an- 
other renegade, Frete^ joined him, and 
on the evidence of these informers, 
several wealthy citizens were arrested. 
After some time Ruffange discovered 
two apprentices who had quarrelled 
with their masters, and he induced 
these wretches to say that they had 
witnessed the most licentious orgies 
in the Huguenot conventicles, and 
particularly in the house of the Advo- 


cate Trouillard, one of them adding, 
that the advoclte’s daughter had 
to his share m the indisorimmate de- 
bauchery. Catherine, on hearing 
this tele, took the lead in directing 
an immediate investigation ; and in 
Paris it was generally believed that 
she was the first to suggest that the^ 
Huguenots who had been ai rp teA 
should be examined by tortureT It 
is thereiQpre exceedingly improbable 
that she should at the same time have 
been engaged in confidential commu- 
nication with the Huguenot leaders. 

Amoilg the persons arrested, were 
a merchant named Le Vicomte, his 
wife and children ; they were seized 
on a Friday, and, in order to excite 
the indignation of the populace, a 
capon, and a joint of meat which had 
been ^und in their larder, were borne 
before them, as they were conducted 
to prison. It was w^orae for Le 
Vicomte that libellous pamphlets, 
printed in Geneva, were found in his 
house, severely attacking the character 
of Catherine and the late king, exag- 
gerating the feebleness of the reigning 
monarch, and proposing that a regency 
should be formed under the auspices 
of the princes of the blood. Further 
investigation showed that these pamph- 
lets were extensively circulated, and 
it is therefore incredible that Cathe- 
rine should have favoured the schemes 
of the Huguenots, since their purpose 
was to deprive her, as well as the 
Guises, of all political power, and to 
bestow the administration on the ob- 
jects of her perpetual fear and hatred, 
the princes of the House of Bourbon. 

I’hreatening letters, printed and 
written, couched in gross and offen- 
sive terms, were addressed to Cathe- 
rine by the Huguenots. One collection 
of these, preserved in the great library 
at Paris, is the most singular mixture 
of fanaticism, superstition, and reli- 
gious rancour, which can well be 
imagined. It appears that when Marot 
first published his metrical version of 
thirty psalms, the poetry, or the music, 
or both, had such a charm, that they 
became the height of the fashion. 
Every one in the court selected a 
psalm, and Henry II. complained that 
they were all appropriated before he 
had an opportunity of making a c^ioice. 
Catherine, who was at that time child- 
less and neglected, selected the Hist 
psalm and, according to the author 
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of the letters^ it waa the influence of 
this psalm that reconciled her to her 
husband^ and rendered her a fruitful 
mother. The writer then charges her 
with great ingratitude, and menaces 
her with the vengeance of God and 
man for sanctioning the prosecution 
Du Bourg, who had been arrested 

r h^Sy in the preceding reign, and 
against whom the process had been 
renewed, as was generally believed, at 
the instigation of Catherine* That 
such menaces were not idle threats, 
had recently been proved by the assas- 
sination of Minard, one of Du Bourg’s 
judges, who was shot by a Huguenot, 
of Scottish descent, nearly related to 
the young queen, the Chevalier Stuart. 

The object of the conspiracy was to 
compel the king to proclaim Louis, 
Prince de Cond^, then the most able 
of the Bourbon princes, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the kingdom. It is doubtful 
whether the prince himself participated 
in the design ; certainly no conclusive 
evidence of his complicity has ever 
been adduced ; but Theodore Beza 
asserts that the design was communi- 
cated to him, and that he consented 
to take the office, if the conspiracy 
should succeed. 

The plot was formed at Nantes, in 
the February of 1560, and the chief 
of the conspiracy was Godfrey de la 
Renaudie ; he arranged that bands of 
Huguenots, from different parts of the 
kingdom, should meet on a particular 
night at the Castle of Blois, secure 
the poisons of the royal family, arrest 
the Guises, proclaim a regency, and 
convoke the States-General. The 
Viscount de Tavannes avers that the 
conspirators further designed to give 
France a republican constitution, si- 
milar to that of Switzerland, but Beza 
declares that their views were limited 
to establishing some permanent elective 
council, which would serve as a con- 
stitutional check on the royal autho- 
rity* Renaudie’s arrangements were 
made with great skill and secresy. 
After having completed the ©rcranlsa- 
tion of the province^*, he came to Paris, 
and took into his confidence the advo- 
cate Avenelles, who, though a strict 
Huguenot, beti^ayed the secret to the 
secretary of the Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Inforfnation was immediately sent to 
Blois^Jtpon which the Guises conduct- 
ed the family to Amboise, which 
they secured with a strong garrison. 


tflept. 

Although emUlatieB were seat ia 
every direction, yet such was the ge- 
neral detestation of the Guises, that 
no information could be procured of 
the movements of the conspirators ; 
and had the armed bands reached the 
rendezvous simultaneously, they would 
probably have succeeded. On the 
morning of the 16th of March infor- 
mation was received that small troops 
of soldiers had been seen defiling on 
the road between Tours and Amboise, 
and that others were assembling at 
Norsay* The Duo de Nemours imme- 
diately set out with a troop of hor&e 
to reconnoitre, and arrested two cap- 
tains, who mistook the royal cavalry 
f r some of their friends. The Baron 
de CastoliKiu-Chalesse, with a few fol- 
lowers, tbif'v himself into the castle, 
and sent to warn Renandie of his dan- 
ger. But the Due de Nemours having 
been soon reinforced, Castelnau, per- 
ceiving that his men were inadequate 
to the defence of the place, capitulated 
on conditions, which were violated as 
soon as they were made. Instead of 
being allowed free access to the kifTg, 
Castelnau and his officers were con- 
fined in dungeons, and placed at the 
mercy of the Guises, The scattered 
bands of the conspirators were cut off 
in detail ; Renaudie was almost the 
onl^ chief who resisted, and died the 
death of a soldier ; nearly two thousand 
of his followers were captured, and 
reserved for the rack or the scaffold. 

All the cotemporary authorities ex- 
onerate Catherine from any share in 
the horrible tragedies that followed, 
and attribute the cruelties inflicted on 
the prisoners to the Guises. The 
most horrible tortures were inflicted 
on the chief prisoners, in the hope of 
getting them to accuse the Prince of 
Cond^. Castelnau, to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of the time, was Mled 
(geAenn^) ; he remained on the rack 
several hours, but no amount of tor- 
ture could induce him to accuse his 
friend, or deny his faith. More than,^ 
twelve hundred persons were hanged, 
drowned, or decapitated. The chiefs 
were reserved for the last ; their exe- 
cution was made a spectacle ; the 
queen-mother, and her three sons, the 
queen-consort, and all the ladies of her 
court, the princes of the blood, and 
the officers of state, Were present at 
the beheading of these men, brought 
in litters to the scaffold, as their limbs, 
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ortt«hdd itod broken*by torlurcii were 
unable to support them. The Chan-» 
cellar Olivier, who was forced by the 
Guises officially to preside over the 
trials by torture, was so overcome by 
these horrors that he sickened and 
died. He was succeeded by the cele- 
brated rilopital, whom Catherine pre- 
tended to oppose, and by thus naislead- 
ing the Guises, ensured his success. 

These atrocious cruelties provoked 
rather than daunted the Huguenots. 
Condc, having joined his brother in 
Navarre, began to organise a confe- 
deracy against the Guises^ and there 
is every reason to believe that the pro- 
ject was received favourably by Cathe- 
rine. But the plot was early disco- 
vered. Condti employed as-a inessen- 
gor an indiscreet soldier. La Sague, 
who boasted of the confidence reposed 
in him to a conwade he had known in 
Ihedniont ; this crafty wretch, having 
induced him to carry his confidence 
farther than he first intended, re- 
vealed the secret to the Guises, and 
measures were taken to arrest La Sa- 
gne as he returned to Navarre, 
charged wdth the replies of the nobles 
to Condc’s invitations. Dread of the 
rack extorted from Jja Sague an .ample 
confession ; he revealed the secret of 
the sympathetic ink in which several 
of the letters were written, and the 
most menacing of them were found to 
be WTitten by the Vidame de Chartres, 
whom scandal declared to be the fa- 
voured lover of Catherine. Certain 
it is that the queen-mother, after hav- 
ing shown excessive partiality for this 
nobleman, exhibited towards him ex- 
traordinary hatred ; it was at her in- 
stigation that he was arrested and sent 
to the Bastile, a measure which the 
Guises would have avoided for fear of 
alarming the Bourbons. 

Late ill the October of this eventful 
year, the States- General were convoked 
in Orleans, which the Guises had se- 
cured by a strong garrison. The King 
jof Navarre and his brother Cond^, 
though warned of the danger to which 
they were exposed, attended the as- 
sembly with a very small train of fol- 
lowers ; but no sooner had they 
reached the city, than Condo was ar- 
rested, and Navarre placed under the 
strictest surveillance,^ Never was Ca- 
therine in greater danger ; the Cardinal 
of Lorraine openly treated her with 
the greatest disrespect, and she saw 


dearly that the decisive tHumphV 
which in all ffiiroan probability the 
Guises were likely to achieve, would 
be followed by her imprisonment or 
exile* 

Condd^s trial was conducted witU a 
precipitancy which was inconsistent 
with the etiquette observed toward#^ 
princes of the blood, and the ' 

lor THopital gained a few days delay" 
by protesting against these informali- 
ties. In the interval, Francis 11. was. 
seized with an abscess in the ear, which 
soon baffied the skill of the physiciaqS. 
So soori^as the disease appeared likely 
to terminate fatally, the Guises urged 
Catherine to arrest Navarre, and exe« 
cute Condo ; she steadfastly refused, but 
she took advantage of the crisis to obtain 
from the King ot Navarre a formal ces- 
sion of his claims to the regency. In 
the midst of these intrigues the king 
died, after a reign of only one year 
and five months. His obsequies were 
conducted with indecent haste, and 
with a negligence which provoked 
many bitter comments. ^ 

The death of Francis II. was so op- 
portune for the princes of the blood, 
that they were said to have bribed his 
physician, the celebrated Ambroise Pa- 
re, to poison the young monarch. At 
a later period, a similar charge was 
made against Catherine, and several 
grave historians have intimated that 
there were reasonable grounds at least 
fur suspicion. The circumstance on 
which the queen’s enemies most confi- 
dently rely, is the agreement which 
Catherine made respecting the regency, 
while the king was yet alive, but this 
is at once explained by Costelnau, who 
informs us that the physicians had de- 
clared the king’s cose hopeless the day 
before this suspicious interview. It 
may be added, that the Guises, who 
were so deeply interested in the young 
monarch’s fate, never showed any sus- 
picion of the queen-mother, and always 
maintained that the death of Francis 
had resulted from purely natural 
causes. 

The Guises hoped to continue their 
ascendancy, by uniting their niece, 
the widow of the late king, to the new 
monarch, who was little more than 
ten years of age. Charles IX. ex- 
pressed a boyish passion for his tieau- 
tiful sister-in-law ; but Catherine hav- 
ing received early intimation of- the 
intrigu^, insisted that the Queen of 
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Soots should return to her own king- 
dom. Mary left Frfnce with the 
most poignant regret, and subsequent 
events too fatally justified her sorrow. 
Charles through life lamented the po- 
licy that separated him from the ob- 
ject of his first affections, and was on 
lore than one occasion with difficulty 
K^v^ted from having recourse to 
arms to support the cause of the un- 
happy Queen of Scotland, c- 

Catherine commenced her adminis- 
tration as regent, by issuing an edict 
of toleration, and procuring the formal 
acquittal of the Prince de Conde from 
the parliament. The Guises having 
gained over the Constable Montmo- 
rency, and secured the neutrality of 
the King of Navarre, were so power- 
ful that the queen-mother was com- 
pelled to court the support of Condii, 
the Colignis, and the chiefs of the 
Protestant party ; she went so far as 
to propose the convokinjg of a national 
council of the French clergy, to dis- 
cuss the reformation of religion. In- 
stead of the council, it was resolved 
that there should be a free conference 
of Catholic and Protestant theolo- 
gians, at Poissy. The discussion 
lasted several days, and, as might 
have been expected, only served to 
confirm the disputants in their own 
opinions ; but the Huguenots em- 
braced the opportunity of opening 
their churches and fearlessly preaching 
their opinions, declaring that what 
had been endured by the king ought 
not to be prohibited to the people. 
This gave great offence to the zealous 
Catholics. Catherine sent a special 
ambassador to excuse herself to the 
King of Spain for having consented 
to the conference ; but Philip II. 
would not even grant him an audience. 
The Duke of Guise, the Constable 
Montmorency, and the Marshal St. 
Andre formed a triumvirate to defend 
the Catholic faith, and compelled 
Catherine to come with the young 
king to Paris, where she was for some 
months virtually a prisoner, while all 
the royal authority was usurped by 
the princes of Lorraine. The san- 
guinary wars of religion soon com- 
menced, and devastated the entire 
kingdom ; but the murder of the Due 
de GtiUe by Poltrot, and the sudden 
death of the King of Navarre, deli- 
vered Catherine from her most dan- 
geroua rivals^ and enabled hej* to as- 


sume the power tfs well as the name 
of regent. 

Catherine was enabled to maintain 
her influence over Charles IX. by se- 
curing the support both of his wife 
and of his mistress. The former, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Maximilian, took very little interest 
in politics, and bad so small a share 
in the confidence of her husband that 
she did not know anything of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew until the 
morning after that horrible butchery. 
Marie^ Touchet, to whom Charles 
continued passionately attached during 
his whole life, took the greatest care 
to avoid anything that might excite 
the jealousy of Catherine, and fre- 
quently used her influence with the 
fong, to induce l^m to yield to his 
mother, whenever he differed from 
her in opinion. 

We have too recently described the 
fearful eve of St. Bartholomew, to 
touch upon it again. Charles IX., 
when the excitement of crime was 
over, began to regard his mother with 
horror, and would certainly have ex- 
cluded her from power, had he ever 
been restored to sound health. Some 
have asserted that the knowledge of 
this intention induced Catherine to 
poison her second son, and adduce as 
a proof her address to her favourite 
child, Henry, when he was setting out 
to assume the crown of Poland. 

“ Adieu,” said she, “ you will not be 
long absent from France!” But such 
a crime would have been perfectly 
gratuitous ; the declining condition of 
Charles was known to everybody 
when Henry went to Poland ; long 
before that event, the physicians had 
declared that his excesses had ex- 
hausted the stamina of life. 

In the interregnum between the 
death of Charles and the return of 
King Henry, Catherine abused her 
power as regent, to procure the con- 
demnation of Montgomery, whose 
lance had accidentally killed her hus- 
band fifteen years before. The un- 
fortunate nobleman was cruelly tor- 
tured ; Catherine hoped to force him 
to confess that ho and the Colignis 
had formed a conspiracy against the 
late King, which might be pleaded as 
an apology for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. But the rack only 
forced from Montgomery cries that 
the terms on which he had surren- 





dered to the roja( forces had ^en Goises, declaring that they would not 
perfidiously violated. He was so hav6 venture! to Paris but for her 

broken by the torturCf tto he.bad to express invitation* Catherine ea^ly 

be lifted to the scaffold^' and met cleared herself of alt Complicity in 

his fate with the courage of a martyr, crime, but on her return to the 

During the civil wars which distract* lace she was seized with sudden iiy 

ed the unhappy reign of Henry IH. ness. In her last interview with her 
Catherine steadily pursued one object son she is reported to have recoi^ 
— the exclusion of Henry of Navarre mended him to seek a reeonj^atic^ . 
from the succession. To a'ceomplish with the King of Navarre, A coth < 
this, she became reconciled to her old fv^bov was summoned; as he ap» 
enemies, the Princes of Lorraine, and proached tho bed, she asked hts name> ^ 
secretly favoured the enterprise of the and being told that it was St. Ger- “ 
League. Her son Henry, who had main, she exclaimed that he wafs, the. 

long submitted implicitly to her guid- herald of her death, . Favyn; who re*'" 

ance, resolved to counteract her lates this anecdote, declares that Nos- 
scheme, by treachery and crime. tradamus had foretold to Catherine 
Concealing his intentions with the that St. Germain would be fatal to 

most profound dissimulation, he al- her, and that for this reason she had 

lowed Catherine to invite tho Duke of continually refused to reside i|i 
Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine the palace or the parish of thid; 
to Paris. They visited the queen- name. 

mother, who declared herself anxious The greatest stain on the character 
to support their ambitious projects, of Catherine is her share in the mas* 
and led them to believe that the King sacre of St. llartholomew, which we 
was equally favourable. Full of con- have not^ attempted either to palliate 
fidence, they went to visit his majesty, or -to conceal. Her entire life was 
and were treacherously murdered. devoted to maintaining the tottering 
Catherine was confined to her room house of Valois, menaced on the one 
by a slight indisposition when Henry hand by the house of Lorraine, and on 
came himself to announce to her this the other by the house of Bourbon, 
atrocious crime. ** The King of Paris The success of the League would have 
is dead, Madam,” said he, “and I will given the throne of France to Guise ; 
be king for the future!” “ You have the triumph of the Huguenots would 
slain the Duke of Guise, then,” she have bestowed it on the King of Na- 
replied ; “ take care that his death varre. Catherine stood between both, 
may not render you Ainff of nothing. and during a long life, her able though 
Have you taken tho precautions es- unscrupulous policy held both in sub- 
scntial to your safety?" “I have, jection. If the house of Valois could 
madam,’' he answered ; “ and you need have becMi saved, to her alone would 
not disquiet yourself about the mat- it have been indebted for safety ; and 
ter.” He then abruptly quitted the we conclude with saying, in the words 
apartment, without even the ordinary of an eminent statesman — “ If not a 
salute that etiquette required. Tho good, she was a great woman ; her 
Cardinal de Bourbon, whom Cathe- death was not merely that of a mo- 
rine visited in his prison, reproached napch — it was the death of a dynasty 
her bitterly for_ tho murder of the and a monarchy.” 
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'hbre may be seen at certain stations 
dnth^ North Western Railway (we 
"as being the sphere to which 
our own observation has been for the 
most part limited) certain curk)us little 
volumes, with embellished covers, and 
quaint designs engraven thereupon, 
which the itinerant vendors of Punch, 
and his contemporary brethren of the 
press, persist in poking through the 
carriage windows into the face of tlie 
traveller. These commodities are 
eometimes arranged by the vendors 
aforesaid like a pack of cards, or, as 
most of us have seen, the waiter at a 
German table d hole, with a dish stuck 
between every finger, so as to make 
the display as tempting qnd as effective 
as possible, for the purpose of attract- 
ing the attoption of the purchaser in 
perspective, who is awakened from 
pleasing dreams of his damns et placens 
uxor hie dccus, or his debts, by the 
shrill voice of some enfant terrible ex- 
claiming, '‘A Bowl of Punch, sir 1” 
•'Flirt!’* ••Ballet Girl! by //albert 
Smith *• Biscuits and Grog !” “ Tuft- 
Hunter !” by //angus Reach ; Times! 
Chronicle! Daily News! Morning 
Herald! and other similar delica- 
cies of the season. Slionld the tra- 
veller thus disturbed have any small 
change on bis person, and be able to 
got at it without extricating himself 
entirely from the comfortable rug in 
which he is enveloped, he will proba- 
bly expend a few eleemosynary shil- 
lings in the purchase of these small 
works, which, having stuffed into his 
pocket, he will probably think of no 
more, until, arrived at^ his journey’s 
end, the advent of some rainy day or 
idle evening may tempt him to explore 
their mysteries. Theh it may be will 
arise the vain regret for the shillings 
he has so recklessless di^bursed, or, as 
he glances over the pages, the-fei bng, 
perchance, of wonder how people who 
have any respectability to lose, would 
hazard that contingency by placarding 
their names in such a manner ; or l\e 
will perhaps feel surprise that a book, 
which apparently contains so much, 
can be sold for so little. Reflections 
such as these will probably q^oas his 


* mind according to his mode of think- 
ing, atid bis opinion on the literature 
of the day. 

The headlong bustle and the toil of 
life, with its steam always up, and its 
engine, when not going at full speed, 
generally preparing for a start, leave 
men small leisure save to skim the 
surface of books. Writers know this, 
and adapt themselves ^accordingly to 
the locomotive propensities of the age ; 
and thus has been generated a quantity 
of literature, if literature it can be 
culled, fit for little else, save to be 
read in a railw :xy carriage or steam- 
boat, but which is, notwithstanding, 
greatly calculated to depreciate the 
ta-ite of the age. There is upon reodrd 
a story of the late Mr. Daniel (.)’ Con- 
nell, w'hich is not inapplicable to our 
subject. Meeting one day an author 
. newly-fledged, and greatly elated by 
the hit of bis literary first-born, he 
shook him heartily by the band. 

“Well, iny dear fellow, I congratu- 
late you sincerely on tlie success of 
your book ; 1 liave seen something 
extremely good in it.” 

•• What was it — eh?” said the de- 
lighted author, rubbing his hands and 
blushing. 

“ A mutton pie, my dear fellow,” 
replied- the Liberator, chuckling slyly. 

We are sorry to say that wo have not 
seen anything half so good in most of 
the railway literature we are about 
to present to our readers; but w'e have 
no doubt the time will ere long arrive 
when these effusions of Messrs. Albert 
Smith and Co. may be applied to some 
purpose equally useful. 

Much of the mischief caused by this 
species of literature, we fear, may be 
traced to the influence upon the public 
‘ mind of the great writers of the day, 

, and among the number, Mr. Charles 
Dickens. If he has done some good 
. in his generation, his works have not 
been without a certain amount of evil. 
The charm with which he has contrived 
to invest the ordinary details of every- 
day life — his powers of minute de^- 
scription, not only of place but of cha- 
racter, to an infinite variety of which* „ 
and not always, by the way, of thd ‘ 
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pleasantAt or most honest kind, he fession of ignorance as Jonathan does^ 
makes his readers acquainted with — has when he hirei and commissions his 
called into existence a horde of iinita- literary spies on the domestic Ures of 
tors, servum pecus, who have all the the English nobility. The middie 
accuracy of his descriptive powersi class English reader, with better 

without a spark of the talent which taste, prefers studying the habits^ 

has rendered them so attractive. A of the great indirectly ; and jusf 

whole swarm of Cockney writers have as he trusts his health to quacks 

started into life, buzzing and fretting medicines, ho adopts as bis guides in 

away their little hour upon the flags matters of high life and eleganThian- 
of London — the only scene upon which m t these catchpenny prints of thb 

it is at all probable they will ever act railway and steamboat saloon. The 

a conspicuous part. Or\e or two of the quality of the article supplied is A 

more audacious have possibly contrived sure index to the taste that prompts 

to gain a sight of the interior of the demand : and when we look 


some crowded drawing-room, on the 
outskirts of the fashionable world, 
or perpetrated the grand tour of 
Europe by going to Boulogne. Be 
this, however, as it may, we are in- 
undated by the result of their expe- 
rience, in prose and verse, in descrip- 
tions of travelling and travellers, ovon- 
iiig parties and dinners — tales and 

conversaziones gen tleinen about 

town, or, as they call themselves, 
gents, and other like matters ; and the 
strange iniseellany of little blue and 
buff, and pink and green, an<l crimson 
volumes to which we have alluded, 
afford a remarkable proof, that the 
lime has arrived when in order to 
wTite it is not necessary to have any 
knowledge, experience, or information 
of any kind whatsoever. 

The rage for this kind of reading — 
for there must be a large circulation, 
otherwise the article would not be 
supplied — marks a peculiar tijait of 
the English character : w'e mean the 
almost universal desire to be ac- 
quainted with the details of high life. 
It seems to be a peculiarity of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and cj^hihits itself with 
equal intensity in the Yankceised 
Englishman, The Amevican tourist 
of even good address and education, 
thinks he does nothing to gratify his 
reader till he has described the dress 
of his host at breakfast and dinner, 
told the number of towels and wax- 
lights, in his bedroom* and explained 
how the servant brushes his hat and 
folds his clothes. Here the mob of 
the middle class are almost as far 
removed from our own regions of 
fashion as if they lived in Natchez or 
Cincinnati ; but with all the curiosity 
of their Yankee congeners they have 
a bit of British pride that will not 
allow them to make so public a pro- 


through these heaps of frivolity, vul- 
garity, and wretched aping of gentility 
and breeding, we cannot but regret 
that the class which virtually rules 
Britain, and is every day acejuirin^ a 
greater influence in her d^tinies, 
should comprise so many empty-head- 
ed, coarse-minded, and egotistical peo- 
ple, as must bo found to read them. 
You do not And the same sort of 
literature on the book-stalls of French 
and German railway stations. If 
theirs be more licentious (which, 
however, we doubt), it is less sordid j 
and that unmistakahJe trait of coarse 
minds, the zest for the exposure of 
thn vulgarities of the somi-gentoed, 
the taste for the “ Tittlebat Titmouse*' 
school, of satire (w'e hope Mr. War^ 
ren, a man of genius, will pardon us 
for introducing his name in such com- 
pany) is nowhere met with. 

We are not, heaven knows, ill-na- 
tured- We have a kindly spirit and 
wish to be on good terms with all the 
world, and especially with our brethren 
of the quill — with every integral mem- 
ber of which honourable fraternity, 
however humble, we would willingly 
smoke the calumet of peace. Our es~ 
prit de corps is so strong, that every 
body and thing connected with litera- 
ture is dear to us. We would have 
no objection to dine in a quiet way 
with an honest publisher. We would 
shake bands with a printer’s devil. 
We have treated with all the kindness 
ill our power a small boy, in a curly 
bead ami blue jacket, who used to come 
to us for proofs (and who we are in- 
formed has recently gone to sea, in or- 
der to better his condition) — but there 
are limits to human endurance. • 

Mr. Albert Smlthisknownto the Bri- 
tish public by beiog the author of some 
half dozen of these small volumes, which 
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we will match against any others in ex- 
istence for containing aif equal amount 
of nonsense. Turning them over at 
■ random we have laid our hands upon 
one entitled the ‘‘Howl of Punch/’ 
which the author informs us in his in- 
troduction is not a reprint^ but that 
^uch of it is entirely orijfinal, and 
that the»purpose for which it has been 
writteh will be completely answered, 
should it serve to while aw^ a dull 
hour in a railway carriage, or anywhere 
else ; and a very dull hour we should 
say it would bo, that would allow 
itself to be so whiled away in so stupid 
a manner. We select a specimen 
of what the author is pleased to call 
entirely originaU In a chapter entitled 
“ Nuts to Crack,” may be found the 
following highly original and interest- 
ing conundrums ; — 

“ Why is an umbrella like a Mackin- 
tosh ? J3pcaiise it keeps off the wet ! 

“ When is a pane of glass not a pane 
of glass ? When it’s smashed to pieces ! 

“ How is Pennsylvania spelt m two 
letters ? Nowhere at all ! 

“ Why do people go to bed ? Because 
they feel tired ! 

“ When does a man, in a brown coat, 
with a parcel under his arm, go along 
Fleet-street at the rate of five miles an 
hour ? When he’s in a hurry I ! ! 

“ When are eggs not eggs ? When 
they’re an omelet ! 

“ What is the difference between live 
fish and fish alive ? No djffiTcncc ! ! !’* 

We think this list of entirely original 
OTd interesting enigmas is scarcely 
Complete without the addition of that 
well-known query, “ Where was Peter 
when the candle went out ?*’ — and 
“ Why does a miller wear a white 
hat?” We may observe, en passant, 
^that we ' had at first some doubts as 
\o the existence of Mr, Smith ; and still 
must own wo feel some curiosity to 
know if/ the variegated covers of the 
odd little volumes one sees hawked 
about at.Wolverton and other north- 
western stations be not his only 
local habitations. Assuming that he 
is a real personage, and not a “ Mrs. 
Harris ” of literature, we shouM like to 
have him for a h;rief season in Galway ; 
hut his neck would be scarely worth 
breaking, ^ftor all, and even a half-bred 
hack wou]d ‘probably kick him outofthe 
saddle in the first five minutes. And 
this is a writer who amuses and instructs 
an English public 1 


[Sepi 

We turn over his hooks af random 
and have chanced upon the Flirt,* 
which opens with the following pas^ 
sage : — 

“ A nous. Graceful glorious girls ! 
Come on, fair young witciies, who alone 
determine whether, by your presence 
or your absence, the most splendid even- 
ing party shall be a brilliant success or 
a diurnal failure. Wrc,ith your white 
arms into a magic circle round our desk, 
through which for awhile no duller sub- 
ject shall dare to intrude.” 

This is a very pretty pietpre, and fine- 
ly imagined. In the eye of fancy wo 
behold the illustrious Cockney, sitting 
in his room# four pair upi somewhere 
north of Oxford-road, lie is in his 
high-lows, and. probably, • for the wea- 
ther is warm, without his coat. A 
large glass of gin-sling is by his side, 
and around him are trooping the grace- 
ful glorious girls present. Why, 
you audacious fellow, what business 
could a. graceful glorious ''gal/* as 
you would pronounce the word, have 
with such a creature, except to go 
into convulsions of laughter. Wo 
should like to see you just for five mi- 
nutes in the company of one of the 
daughters of o u r o w n country. W e would 
desire no better spurt — in one minute 
your own mother wouldn’t know you. 
But let us return to the exordium, 
“ Wreath tjour white arms, rmndour 
desk through which no duller subject shall 
intrud ^, ” W hat is the meaning of this ? 
How could a dull subject intrude 
through his desk. We klioV not, 
unless, indeed, the writer '^knock- 
ed his head through it, as k love- 
lorn youth, whose path wd once 
chanced to cross, in order to produce 
an impression on the lady’s « heart, 
bumped his own head against the wall, 
like a battering-ram, very mucli to the 
detriment of the wall, so that he had 
at the same time a headache as well as 
a heartache. But Smith proceeds in 
his invocation, calling his divinities by 
name 

“Come,” he says, “‘Belle de Nuit,’ 
for that is the only name we shall give 
you, fair creature with those scented 
ringlets compromised with bands ! ! by 
being looped together round the small 
white ear, so daring in the most rapid 
polka 1” 
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Ring)e& compromised with bands ! 
Did any mortal man ever hear of such 
expression? We have heard of com* 
promising a lady’s characteri but her 
bands ! Lauk-a-dais;^ ! And then the 
** white ear, so dartftg in the mind 
polka r We wish we had a hold of 
yours in these toi)gs> Mr. Smithy and 
the pulling that holy man, St. Dunstan, 
gave the nose of Beelzebub, would be a 
joke to what we should inflict upon you. 
But he proceeds after other invoca- 
tions — “ And Maria with thf lvuge 
BLACK rnpiLS !” Good gracious, does 
ho know a lady who takes largt black 
pupils? IIow remarkably 'odd I We 
have never heai’d of any governess in 
these parts who devotes herself exclu- 
sively to the education of negroes. 
W'o should like to sec tins* new Jane 
Kyre, with her circle of flat-nosed, 
woolly-headed scholars. But in justice 
to the author, let us not deprive him 
of the benefit which the remainder of 
the sentence can supply — **in which 
wr saw our tiny phatoi^rap/iie sem- 
blances by which we begin to per- 
ceive that Smith is addressing a lady's 
eyes, and also that ho is a thief, in a 
small way. The words arc Albert 
Smith’s, indeed, but the thought, so ob- 
scurely convened, that we failed at first 
to recognise it, belonged to Thomas 
Moore — 


For we make babice in each other's eyes ” 

Another of these small works com- 
piled by the .same distinguished author, 
is entitled Evening Parties,” and as 
far as we arc able to discover, it con- 
tains nothing which could, in the least, 
entertain our readers, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the dedication, which 
is as follows : — 
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other hand, he has broken thia’bulter/!jr» 
or rather gnat, upqn the wheel of bia 
criticism, all w4 can say upon the sub- 
ject is, that he might nave been much 
better employed. The poor editor of 
the i4Mern<a?Mm/ We do pity him sin- 
cerely. We can scarcely imagine a 
heavier grievance than to be handed 
down to posterity on the title-page of 
such a volume. We hope a similar 
compliment may never be corff&rred 
upon us.« 

But to proceed ; — 

“ The Belle has different opinions 
formed of her. Old mammas with un- 
marriagablo daughters, pronounce her 
to bo ‘ an (‘vciHidingly forward young 
woman.’ Young ladies who aro a little 
jealou^, think her a very strange girl in 
her manners — and tlie young gentlemen 
speak of her according to their tem- 
peraments and ideas of perfection as 
* a splendid creature,* ‘ a girl with no 
humbug about her’ — a * black-eycd 
stunner;’ or in unfcininine, yet expres- 
sive appellation, ‘a thorough-going 
brick 1’ * ^ 

Young gentlemen speak of her as a 
black-eyed stunner 1 1” &c. Has Smith 
the most remote idea of what is meant 
by the term gentleman? From our scant 
experience of his productions, we 
should say, decidedly not. A stunner ! 
We think a stunner” judiciously ad- 
ministered by the mother of this belle, 
whom he thus apostrophises, to Smith, 
might be of decided advantage, and 
make him cautious how he speaks of 
black eyes in future. One more pas- 
sage from this Cockney ere we dismiss ' 
him from our presence, is all we shall 
trouble our readers with — it is ex- 
tracted from ** The Gent” 


To tho 

Editor of tho Afhenaum, 

In acknowledgment of 
The impotence of his endeavours 
Either to make or break the fortune of 
any Book, 

(Bo it high art or entertaining,) 
This little Volume 
Is most respectfully inscribed.” 

By which we are to infer that the au- 
gust individual who conducts that very 
distiuguished periodical has attempted 
either to make or mar tho fortunes 
of Smith. If he have succeeded in 
making them, highly as we esteem 
his abilities, he is a much abler per- 
son than we take him for ; if, on the 
VOL. XXXIV. — NO. CCI. 


“We mot the Gent in the boxes, at 
one of tho theatres. Hither he had come 
in tho full dress of a light-blue stock, 
and cleaned gloves re^dirtied. Wo know 
they had been cleaned — ^tbey exhaled a 
faint camphoric odour, as ho put his 
hand on the iron rail and leaned over us ; 
andtheie wa*i none of that sharpness of 
outline in their dirt which new gloves 
evince. It was denser, cloudier, more 
universal ; and the knuckles and nails 
were remarkably so. This gent also 
had a little stick. He lighted a cigar at 
the lobby lamp, on leaving the house, 
and pulled a staring shawl out of his 
hat, as he whistled an air from one of 
tho burlesques. He went mfer to tho 
Albion, the room of which was quite 
full ; and after standing in the centre 
• V 
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for a few seconds, tapping his teeth with 
his stick, whilst his leu hand W'as thrust 
into the hinder pocket of his coat, drag- 
ged round to his hip,' apparently dis- 
gusted at not creating any sensation, he 
turned round on his heel/ and crossing 
Covent Garden, ultimately dined in 
Evans's. Then we thought that the 
Qents must be a race by themselves, 
which social naturalists had overlooked, 
deseiwiqg some attention ; and we de- 
teriuhicd to study their habits, and allot 
to them a certain position, which, at 
t^at time they did not appeal to have.’* 

If this be a specimen of that class 
of individuals touching whom Smith 
professes to write, and with whose 
habits he has, doubtless, acquired that 
familiarity which nothing but con- 
stant association can afford, we can 
no longer wonder at the miserable 
conceit and intense vulgarity of one 
BO professedly experienced in the mys- 
teries of what he is pleased to call re- 
dirtied gloves. Society will, doubt- 
less, derive considerable advantage 
from the extinction of the race, to 
put down which, as the author terms 
It, this book has been printed ; but 
we are equally' i^re that the public at 
large will derive a benefit far greater 
from the entire abatement of the^e 
literAry nuisances, of which Smith 
is so remarkable a specimen. We 
shall now let him go for the present, 
in the hope thjit it may be long ere 
we are condemped to read such stupid, 
odious, and vulgar rubbish again. 

We do noli, like being in an ill hu- 
mour — it is a- frame of mind by no 
means congenial to our pature. We 
therefore turn^ith exceeding pleasure 
from contemplations which wouM stir 
the gall of tne meekest of mankind, 
to three small volumes, by a young 
writer whose name is unknown to us, 
but whose literairy acjiuointance we 


a^^ntance ' 
kijlll^lmost as 
n^Krtunit^ of 
han^ js * 


have pleasure in maki] 
great as if we had an 
shaking him by the han( 
ejever, pleasant fallow, and a gentle-, 
man to boot, we feel certain. In pre- 
senting Mr. James Han nay to the f% 
vottrable notice of our readers, we 
perform an agreeable task ; and we 
only do him justice, when we express 
our opinion, that he is a writer of 
whom, unless we shall be much dU- 
appointei^, should not the world one 
day hear more. The three little volumes 
to which his name is prefixed, were 


written, as he humbly infoVms ue, in 
the last year of hiS minority* 

In the work called A Claret-Cup ; 
or Reminiscences of Mr. Percival 
Plug, of the Royal Navy,*' we have 
a series of sketches more luminous, 
graphic, and felicitously told, than any 
that have come under our notice since 
the days of Boz ; who, we nay observe 
by the way, has never surpassed or in- 
deed equalled his Sketches of London. 
Mr. Hannay, alias Mr* Percival Plug, 
evidently mingled in the scenes which 
he describes so well ; and we think, 
did he make the attempt, could write 
a sea novel which either Marryatt or 
Cooper would have been proud to own. 
He possesses an infinite fund of sly 
comic humour, and hits off individual 
character admirably. Let the second 
chapter of tl ^ ** Claret-Cup,” entitled 

Three Montli^ on Board H.M. Brig 
the Wavelet,” serve as a specimen of 
his powers : — 

“ The winter of 184- had passed away 
in clouds and darkness, and spring de- 
bceudcd upon the earth, and shook his 
wings, scattering fragrant dow. lie 
brodthed once, and tho hard earth 
softened, and the gontlo snowdrop 
reared its head ; he breathed again, and 
again the earth relaxed, and the gold- 
en-coloured crocus sprung up, and na- 
ture put on her finery, preparing to do 
honour to the sumnier. 

“ It was in that season of the year 
that tho Wavelet, one of her Majesty’s 
brigs of war, left England and arrived 
ill the Mediterranean. She passed tho 
black and rocky Pantelearia at a rattling 
pace, and a strict look-out was kept on 


loard fpr the Hght-houae at Malta; for 
such is the lowness of that estimable 
island, that it is quite possible to miss 
it altoj^ther, if great care is not taken. 
, The light was descried at night, and 
reported. 

“ ‘ I hope,’ said Commander Trouba- 
dour, * that the wind will be against us 
in entering the harbour.* 

“ The motive for this wish was, that 
he might show the squadron and the in- 
habitants how the Wavelet could beat 
into harbour ; and ho did so most effec- 
tually. The wind was as hostile as he 
couici wish ; and everything in favour 
J of an effective display of seamanship j 
for the harbour was rather crowded, 
and the ilfarina lined with vessels of all 
sorts — brigs from England and boats 
from Sicily. The Wavelet made two 
or three tacks, and at last stood towards 
the MartTia. Captain Troubadour grew 
proud, and stationed himself, with his 



gplasis mJer his arm^ on one q( the 
ronade slides^ 

<‘*fii»e to go about r cried the 
mate from the forecastle, 

“ * One minute/ said Captain Trou- 
badour. 

There was a pause. 

“ * Put the helm downl’ 

Hut the one minute was one too 
many. The vesicl neared the shore, 
and when the helm was put down, /lew 
round, w ith sails shivering and shaking, 
and shot up in the wind’s eye, and 
against the stern of a harmless merchant 
anip a-head, to the astonishment of the 
knot of dirty fellows collected on her 
deck, in red shirts and night-caps. (Cap- 
tain Troubadour, as in duty bound, 
damned the merchant vessel for being 
in his way. Tho Wavelet then began 
to retreat, and pay oil' on the other tank ; 
but not doing that fast enough, drove 
her stern into another vessel behind. 
At last she got clear, and stood olf, and 
got safely to a buoy. All tiieso opju a- 
tions had been watched with ineflablo 
delight from the poop of the flag-ship, 
ami tho signal-oflTicer had already pro- 
nounced Troubadour a lubber, con- 
descending to add, that he had never 
expected anything else from him sinre 
he know him tm the South American 
station. The fact was, that Trouba- 
dour had been i)roinot(*d in a vacancy 
wliich the signal- oftiecr liad expected to 
fill himself. 

“ When the arrival of tho Wavelet 
w'as rcpMi'ted to tho commander-in-chief, 
Sir Booby Booing, K.K.B., that officer 
was just finishing the torty-fifth page of 
his hundred-and-twentieth (Jonornl Or- 
der, on the necessity oi wearing full 
uni form on shore, ami was about to di- 
rect it to bo issued (to the grief of the 
squadron, and of iMi*. Bindley Murray) 
the next day. Sir Booing, as the French 
consul called him, wa.s a great officer, 
and so minute and copious in Ins writ- 
ings, that it is credibly reported that, on 
his return from the command of the 
East Indies, he found about a hundred 
of his despatches still unopened, which 
the servant, I suppose, had forgot to 
burn. 

* Ah,’ said bo, when tho Wavelet 
was reported, ‘that’s good; she’ll Just 
do to relievo tho Orson at Athens, and 
let us have SudbLy back.’ 

“ Sudsby is related to Sir Booby, 
through the Sroith.s of Clerkenwell, and 
the Joneses of Claphain. 

“ ‘ And/ added the gallant officer, ‘ I 
suppose I must ask Troubadour to din- 
ner—- another blow to my cellar I* 

“ Tho reader will sympathise with 
the Admiral when ho knows that his 
table-money was only about j£800 a- 
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, year« andthaiobampagnoinMalUM^t^ 
four shillings a bottle. ^ ^ 

The wavllet in tha meab^tyBiie was 
in a state of considerable bnsUe. . There 
were the sails to be furled neatly, ana 
the yards to be squared, and the boattC 
to be hoisted out ; and there was abosi 
of visitors on board-^midshipmen coino' 
to &eo old mess-mates ; Maltese females 
to look for men who had beejti ip.arricd 
to them when out in other shlpai dnha 
to see whether any debtor oi fbtmbr, 
years bad come out again ; and tailors 
socking ‘patronago’ fVom youngsters 
newly joined the service. A pnirooophicai 
observer would be much amused by 
comp.Tiring a juvenile just como out to 
tho Mediterranean station with a youtti 
who has been there three or four years* 
The diff’ciYmce is something like that 
between a hat fresh from the shop^ and 
tho sanio after a year’s hard wear — it is 
the ilitlbrcnce between boyishness, ti- 
midity, a love of lollipops and one glass 
of port, and experieiiced billiard playing, 
debt, betting, a judgment in cigars, and 
a taste for a inarasenino. The assistant- 
.*!urgeon, who ^as caterer for the borthyj< 
was giving instructions to the 
steward about the supplies to be got on--, 
board ; and tlio clerk was in his office, 
writing an application to the dock-yard 
for a coJfin of five foot ten inches, in 
which to huryja man who had died tho 
night before corning in. These things 
are managed there in a very business* 
like way. I once heard an old ffrat- 
lieutenant, when giving tho necessary 
orders for a funeral, call out, ‘ Main- 
yard there 1 A whip on the main-yalrd 
for the carcase !' 

“ When the work was over, the mid- 
shipmen went below to dinnm*, and Cap- 
tain Troubadour to the Admiral’s office, 
w here he received instructions to pro- 
ceed to relievo the Orson at Athens. 
He would have much rather stayed some 
time in Malta, but Sir Booby Booing 
w'as in no very good humour. Not long 
before, when inspecting a steamer, ho 
bad stumbled on a very pretty pink 
bonnet, in the cabin of the honteriant in 
command, wbich by some horrid blunder 
bad boen^eft about. Tho lieutenant 
said that it belonged to his steward’s 
wife, but 1 think it must be admitted 
that, as a man of the world, Sir Booby 
was justified in shaking bis head with a 
certain dubiousness on hearing the as- 
sertion. He WAS therefore very cool 
and firm in delivering his instrnctiona 
to Capt ain Troubadour, who accordingly 
returned on boartl, and wrote tiomeuy 
the mail, via France^ to a cousin tho 
ministry, that he was sure the Admirals 
intellect was going. Admiralty, 

^however, knew this l^rore, and liked 
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him all the better fbrlt. That night the 
Wavelet bent the studding-sail gear; 
and the next morning €{^tain Baggies, 
of the Caliban, received the following 
‘ letter on service * from the Admiral’s 
ship : — 

U.MS. Begma, Malta. 

“ ‘ Sir— Y ou are hereby directed to 
discharge Mr. Pereival Plug, midship- 
man, ft-om H.M S. Caliban, to H.M. 
Brig Wavelet, in this harboiu*s. 

“ ‘ (Signed) JSoout Booing. 

“ • Coinmandet^m Chief’ 

“ On the receipt of this, I was sent 
for, and informed of it by Captain 
Baggies. 

“ ‘ I have one piece of advice to givo 
you,’ said he, ‘before you leave my 
ship. If you wish to get on in the ser- 
vice, never smoko.’ 

“ I bowed, and thanked him for his 
hint — ^the result of the experience of his 
life — and half*an-hour afterwards I was 
sitting in the berth of the Wavelet, and 
had introducf'd myself to a good looking 
midshipman, whom 1 found there drink- 
ing bottled porter, and reading Mr. 
IPJsrcicU’s last novel.” 

The quality of this extract uill 
be found, wc think, a sufficient excuse 
for the quantity of it. We have not 
for a long time read a more unaffected 
and pleasant little work ; and ere we 
take our leave of it, we cannot resist 
the gratification of presenting to our 
readers another morceau, which is de- 
scriptive of the tribe of Boatswain : — 

“ We rather prefer the boatswain to 
the other ‘ monsters of the deep.’ Ho 
is generally a good fellow— an Ajax in 
the field, and an alderman at the ban- 
quet. Weather of any kind makes no 
more impression on him than on 
the Wellington statue. Uaiii pours off 
him haiinlessly, as off the roof of a 
house. Ills face is carved into wrinkles, 
as if by a chisel ; his skin has been tan- 
ned hard and dry ; eastern suns have 
dried it bard — northern seas soaked it 
again; hail has peppered it, and fire 
scorched it. Still there it is, vigoi ous and 
toughs vAthiA rough good nature warm- 
ing it. Hw shaggy, irregular eyc-hrows 
overhang his g:[jey eyes, as a cliff does 
a torrent. He never walks tw\« yards 
forward in the same attitude ; and what 
with h|s gestures, and his extraordinary 
style of clothes, no inexDerienced ob- 
served can tell where his legs begin, or 
ids ^dy 'leaver off, or how thoy are 

f^^The future^oatswains of England 
(by the way, why don’t Barrow, or 
somebody, write a series of that name 
aite now variously scattered ovei our sea 


coasts, dressed in corduroys, aid c£tch« 
ing shrimps— ‘sea-urchins’ of extraor- 
dinary breed. To drag the reluctant 
periwinkle from his home — to build little 
sand-heaps — to chaff the sentry at the 
dock-yard — these are their amusements. 
Some combine emolument with them, 
and ‘ accept office ’ as undor-seeretary 
to bum-boats, or possibly to drive a wa- 
ter cart. They enter the navy as boys, 
when, being too rough to bo made ser- 
vants, they are generally stationed 
among the foretop-men. There they 
are great favourites of the captam 
of the top, being ready for anything, 
however dangerous or dirty, in tne 
way of work — to furl a topgallant 
sail or dabble in a tar or grease-barrel. 
They are the terror of the cook, and 
the post of the master-at-arms. When 
thi'y get flogged at the tail of a gun, 
they bear i* like Spartans, and some- 
times with a ^ ool irony ; as, for ex- 
ample, by crying out during the opera- 
tion, ‘ Oh ! take warning by me,’ and 
60 on. Ill time a boy of this sort rises 
to toretop-man — goes everywhere — in 
merchant ships, opium clipper®, slave- 
traders, colliers, and hoys ; and at last 
gets made captain of a top and boat- 
swain’s mate. Being then stirred by 
the * hast infirmity of noble minds,’ he 
teaches liimself, with assistance, to read 
and write; and, having pleased some 
captain, gets examined for promotion, 
and gets his warrant. IIo has now 
reached the top of the tree, and looks 
down with contempt upon those ‘who 
labour iu the lower occupations of life.’ 
He purchases a silver ‘ call,’ and assumes 
a tail-coat. On Sundays he appears in a 
huge white waistcoat — and on Christ- 
inas day is generally asked to dinner by 
tho captain, where he fends teriibly 
awkward, and does not know what to 
do when asked to take wine. ‘No, 
thank yo, sir, I’ll take a potato,’ is, wc 
believe, the traditionary orthodox reply, 
as laid down in the boatswain’s code ot 
etiquette, for these occasions. 

“ The boatswain is commonly married 
to a female of congenial mind, who 
drinks a little gin, is very fond ot tea, 
and wears black stockings. Sometimes 
he liay R comely daughter^ whom the 
common sailors look on with much 
the same feeling of respect as you and 
I, reader, do on a great heiress. This 
young lady behaves with scrij^ulous 
caution, with regard to midshipmen ,* 
and most delicately and prudently — 
perhaps a little prut/wA/y— adjusts her 
green gown> when about to de.sccnd the 
main-batohway. 

“ The boatswain is very frequently a 
politician of no ordinary intensity of 
feehu^ and may be seen in the JBlue 
Ancnw4 or the Happj/ Marlin^^pikt^ 



reading radical {irini;, much thumM, 
and adwnM with various * fairy rin^/ 
produced by the circular bottom of a 
ewter. He bas a general antipathy to 
ishops, with regard to whom ho haa 
some vague notion, that they, somehow 
OP other, deprive him of a portion of his 
pay. Ho agrees with Beutinck, iSib- 
thorp, and other distinguished men, on 
the navigation lavi s. 

“ When snperannuated, he retires to 
some neat little cottage in a sea-port 
town — a nautical oraolc on weather and 
war among the neighbours. You may 
see him toddling along with his pipe, 
on a summer evening, devoutly raising 
his hat to every naval man he moots. 

A quiet death closes his useful ex- 
istence, and he is much regretted by 
everybody ; but particularly by the 
neighbouring publican, to whom he has 
been a punctual and steady customer. 
Peace to his manes.” 

Biscuits and (Jrog,” by the same 
author, is the name of another sprightly 
and amusing little book, containing also, 

Sketches of Naval Life in the Medi- 
terranean,’* which are in no ways infe- 
rior to those contained in the Claret- 
Cup.” From this our readers must 
be contented with a Solitary extract, 
descriptive of a Captain Baggies of 
the Caliban, a naval commander of the 
Benbow school : — 

“ Ho was,” we are informed, “ a 
Tory of the good old ‘ post-and-pre- 
judice’ school, turned his old coat, sa- 
enfiecd his principles, and got command 
of the Caliban. He A\as a man of very 
narrow intellect, and large personal di- 
mensions, a plethoric antithesis, who 
( bought little and ate much — a Justice 
Shallow on the (piarter-deek, and a 
Hercules at the dinner-table. So much 
lor Baggies : his young ones were pro- 
mising ‘chips of the old block-head. 
Miss Baggies did not dance with mid- 
shipmen, and thought her papa the 
greatest officer afloat.” 

Possibly the lineaments of the con - 
ccited commodore survive — are not 
wholly effaced from the memory of 
some of our readers. The hand 
which has drawn a Baggies can do 
better still in the same line ; and we 
see no reason why he may not hand 
down to posterity a portrait as effec- 
tive as that of Smollett. Of the third 
production of this author, “Hearts 
are Trumps,” we can scarcely stop to 
speak. We do not think it has so 


much of grophfo pow^r as has heSfi 
displayed In the others to which, we 
have alluded j but a toike of genoioe, 
hearty kind reeling pervades it) which 
is irresistibly attractive. tJpon the 
whole, we have seldom known a 
young writer to whom we have taken 
a greater fancy. His light and play«> 
ful humour, his buoyant spirits, and 
his happy power of transferring to his 
own p^es the scenes which ne hae^ 
hionel^assed through, as well as the 
feelingsVith which he has witnessed 
them, render him as agreeable and 
companionable a writer as it has ever 
been our good fortune to moet. We 
take our leave of him with regret, and 
look forward with much pleasure to 
the arriv.al of the period when we shall 
have the happiness of renewing his 
acquaintance. 

The “ Compliments of the Sea- 
son” are now to give. ♦' An Even- 
ing Party,” by Mr.s. Piers Shafton, 
is a blue book infinitely more agreeable, 
and containing much more attractive 
matter than that which we are in the 
habit uf associating with such volumes. 
It is something in the style of Mrs. 
Perkins’s ** Ball,” the writer whereof 
would do well to follow, in some re- 
spects, the example of Mrs. Shafton, 
about whom there is neither sneering, 
nor malice, nor ill-will of any kind. 

This little book gives us tfio history 
of a young married lawyer, living near 
Dorset-square, who is wheedled by his 
wife into allowing her to give an even- 
ing party. The evils which happened 
before and after are very curiously 
described, and the illustrations are 
excellent. We must be satisfied with 
a solitary extract from “ The Compli- 
ments of the Season”; — 

“ The minor miseries Mrs. Travers 
Higgs had to endure and encounter, we 
shall not attempt to describe, without 
trespassing too far on the reader’s 
sensibility ; to empty her rooms of 
all the liiriiiliire generally in uso in 
them, and to find warehouso-room for 
what was taken away : to borrow, beg, 
or hiro rout-chairs or forms, spoons 
and forks, for the largo shoal of human 
guests that was about to invade ber 
board ; to run about from one pastry- 
cook to another, to obtain estimates, 
prices, supper, and a hundred other 
things ; to knock one dainty out of one 
list, and to ascertain the cost of insert- 
ing a dainty in another ; to enter into 
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viMrlouS/ details befbre a satisfactory 
contract cpuld be arrived at, and then 
,to be obliged' to^rely op the vague 
’ assurance of, * Leave it all to me, ma’am, 

' and WQ wont quarrel about' the price,* 
was a ^db greater and more serioiis 
trial than Mrs. Travors Higgs ever' 
cpntemtpiated. Then there was Bdgin- 
ton to be consulted about a marqueo 
that was to be erected ovpr the balcony 
in the 1‘Am't of the house,, and one that 
was to be put over a cistern b|^ind it, 
and an awning for the entrance ; plans 
and meafuremonts to be taken, journeys 
to the imraerics at Fulh'akri for the hire 
of flowers. Then she had perpetual 
interviews with certain of her friends, 
who were very inquisitive as to what 
sort of affair it was to be, * in order 
that they might not be too much or too 
little dressed ; never-ending appeals to 
her judgment and candour; whetlier 
*my old pink toiletau,’ or iny last 
figured blond would do ? — whelhor a de- 
cided crush was not expected ? — whether 
any attempt was to be made to got up 
a polka? — wdiether the Smiths w(‘rc 
likely to be tliero, and if the Joneses 
had refused ? — wdiether the supper was 
to bo a sit-down, or a stand-up — that 
Ijoor Mrs. Trav<*rs Higgs was getting 
very thin, and quite bewildered. Then 
she had her own little ja^rsonal eares 
and anxieties : she had ordered a new 
dress for the occasion, wdiieh was to la? 
sent home a week before the eyeiit, and 
the milliner bad failed iif her truth. 
Then the ehaiideliors were refractory, 
and would not burn ; then the man who 
was to chalk the floors, was foiiml in- 
competent to his duty j then the peo- 
ple of whom the music was to be had 
tor the dancers, had mentioned that 
they had made a mistake in the day, 
and could not spare any performers ; 
then there was a fresh hunt from one 
end of I^bndon to another, rushing 
about strefets in cabs, while that horrid 
man, Mr.- Travers Higgs, was sitting 
quietly at his chauiUiaivs, settling drafts 
with his clients and pupils all the day, 
and goinjj to the half-play all the night. 
At length the day — the eventful day! — 
like all other eventful days, whether it 
is to sep 'a man married or hanged, 
arrived ^with unerring punctuality. 
From aq early hour Pulteney-terraee 
was in a st^tc of great excitement. 
Before mghi o’clock the doors^of Mr. 
Travers^'Higgs were besiegodi with a 
large bevy ^ milk-men, green-grocers, 
fruiterPrlS, and pastry-cooks, bearing 
trays on tlwir heads all day long, and 
.depositing their precious stores. Then 
.oame*^ayts and vans with the furniture, 
floweri^ vand hot-house plants ; and 
then was a hammering and ding- 


dong all day long, not only In fljS house 
but without, where an awning, or 
covered way was in the course of erec^ 
tion, from the curb-stone to .the en- 
trance, to the great wonderment of 
butchers’-boys and newspaper carriers, 
and the detriment of their' mB,sters' 
time and their , cu'stomefs’ patipneo. 
Mpr yvas the excitement confined tq the 
house alqne; the whole street became 
alive to thq event, and sUai*ed iq|tbe 
general bustle ; heads were>^'6eori peep- 
ing from behind the blimis ‘ in the 
neighbouring drawing-room and dining- 
room windows, and boldly emerging 
from those of the bed-rooms. 

“ Monthly warnings were reciprocally 
given and received between Mrs. Tra- 
vers Higgs and her domestics, and even 
menaces that their master should know 
all about it when he came home ; a 
threat which they rec(‘ived with the 
must irnpertuphable composure. 

“ Travers had betm graciously 

permitted to dine out on that eventful 
day, but to be sure to he home in lirrn* 
to dress. Wliatever good humour 
might have been imbibed in the course of 
dining out, was dissipated in the insane 
endeavour of dressing himself on his 
return. The servaTits’ be<Lroom (the 
back attic having been converted, for 
this night only, into a dressing-room) 
became the. theatre of a series of iiTte- 
resting discoveries. Opera li(‘s w-ero 
missing, while Avaistcoats, damp from 
the washemvoman’s laboratory, wh(‘ro 
they appeared to have been tlie subject 
of some curious rxperirneut, in Avhich 
.stone-blue and bot iiron had been 
indiscriminately used ; buttonles.s shirts 
and shapeless trovvsor.s ; studs absent 
w’ithouL hiavc; and tlie only things that 
couhl blunt tho keen sense ol' Ins mise- 
ries Avere, Ins razors. 

“ Tlieiij in spilt' of hia half angry and 
half sulky deeUirathnis that there was 
‘ plenty of time,’ every third minute he 
heard a thundering rap at the door, and 
a name shouted up .stairs, and re-eehoed 
on the landing-places, till it reached 
his OAvn ears, like that of a warning- 
spirit. Uj.s guests arrived, and he not 
there to receive them I And what Avas 
Mrs. Travers Higgs about, in that 
preliminary half-hour to the arrival 
of company ? After having done as 
much hard work sm three nigger.s rolled 
into one, at eight o’clock she retired 
to her temporary dressing-room, lite- 
rally dune Up, exhausted, and very red 
in the face, ’fhe company wepp actually 
a.sked for eight o’clock, and Mr. 'J’raver.^ 
Higgs Avas abusing the liberty she had 
given him of dining out, not having 
yot returned. An absentee of still 
greater importance was Mrs! Travers 




dress. She having % 
shrewd suspicion that did her aSec- 
tionate husband keep away altogether, 
the party might proceed in his absence, 
but without that ' love of a drOss,' -pre- 
arcd on purpose, the thing was not lo 
e thought of. The husband, however, 
and the dress-maker’s assistant both' 
stumbled on each other in the passage 
at the same moment. 

“ But the hallowed mystorios of Mrs. . 
Travers Higgs's chamber we dare not 
penetrate, or else we might a tale un- 
fold there of many perils, perplexities, 
and tribulations, to harrow the read- 
er’s feelings. The long-expected dress, 
Jilce everything else tliat is nut off to 
the last moment, was a failure, and 
required a woi^d of letting-out and 
taking-in, before Mrs. Travers Higgs 
contrived to be in a prCvsentable condi- 
tion, not a little gratified by Jane’s 
Uosurance, tho she ‘ never seed missus 
looking so like the real thing in all her 
life.’” . 

There are two small books, also, in 
this collection, which wo are anxious, 
if possible, to preserve from the fate 
which must overtake the remainder. 
They are by Mr. Horace Mayhew, and 
entitled Model- Men ” and “ Model- 
Women” respectively. We don’t in 
the least know Mr. Horace Mayhew ; 
but we think we do remember some 
of the sketches now collected in these 
volumes, and if we do not greatly 
mistake, we have seen them in the 
pages of our esteemed cotemporary, 
Mr. Punch. Whether this be so or 
not, they are, at all events, very good, 
and by no means unworthy that dis- 
tinguished periodical. 

Which of our readers does not 
know, somewhere among his acquaint- 
ance, a model son, who, under the 
outward semblance of extreme re- 
spectability and propriety of conduct, 
is at heart a cunning, knowing, cash- 
absdrbing knave. His elder, and, it 
may be, less sensible brother, jovial, 
careless, and extravagant, is knocking 
about the world to push his fortunes — 
possibly immured in chambers situated 
in a cellar at Lincoln's Inn, or writing 
articles for a daily paper, or perform- 
ing any other kind of drudgery which 
can bring in a speedy return of money. 
The model son remains surrounded 


provident uattire of Cbarlet 
Whenever a letter oomea the proi* 
digal, oraving/or moneys and optnp!ahi« 
ing that he is grievously bard*ttjp, the 
model son gives the extravagant bro- 
ther a dig, indulges in a little 6elf» 
laudation upon bis own habits pf 
enouotny, and ends, perhaps, by wlieed*, 
ling the unfortunate old geotletnaa 
out of a cheque for twenty pounds, 
with which he discounts a bill for th# 
needy CJiarles James, at fifty per cent. 
But let us, without further preface, 
introduce our readers to the Mpdel 
Son ” as drawn by our author , 

He dre.ssos in black, with a white 
neckcloth. Ho never goes to the thea- 
tre. He is not fond of cards, though 
he takes a hand occasionally at whist, 
to please his old ^father, but then it is 
only for penny points. He has no 
talent for ruiming in debt, or any 
genius for smoking. He does not flirt, 
or read light publieations, or have noisy 
friends to call upon him. He pays 
ready money fSr everything, and insists 
-upon discount. He has a small sum in 
a particular safe bank somewhero. He 
dances but seldom, and then only with ’ 
young ladles of a very certain income. 
He does not care much for beauty, and 
has a soul above pins and rings. Ho 
never keeps the servants up, and has a 
horror of reading in bed. He decants 
the wines, and compliments his father 
adroitly upon his ‘ tawny old port.* 
He carves without spilling any of the 
gravy at table, and is very obliging in 
executing all paternal errands and com- 
missions. There is rarely more than 
ojic Model Son in each family ; but he 
iloes duty enough for half*a-dozen, as 
bo is 'eontinually being held up as the 
very model of perfection to the other 
sons, ^ho bear him no very violent love 
in consequence. Ills virtue has its re- 
ward in hib father’s will.*’ 

A good deal of cleverness, also, is 
unquestionably displayed in the sister 
volume to this production, as we may 
calithe** Model Women” of Mr. Horace 
Mayhew. We have looked through 
the list of model ladies which he has 
presented to our not^xe, and although 
some of them are taken from such 
originals with which we have long 
been familiar-^suuh as the Modd 
Governess” and the “ Model Mother- in- 


by all the comforts of home, where law”-^still there are many others which 
Jhe avails himself of every opportunity display a very considerable amount 
bf representing to thje governor, in of descriptive power. We may re- 
strong colours, the ifockless and im- mark here, en passant, that it is a very 







* curious fact, this aversion to mothers- 
in-Iaw — this ''mother- in-law-phobia’* — 
seems to be a species mania quite 
peculiar to the writers m Punch ; it 
has been introduced by them, and in- 
sisted upon to such a degree, that we 
fear some legislative enactment will 
ere long be necessary to prevent the 
wholesale extermination of mothers- 
jn-iaw; for if the opinion of these 
writers be of any value, this class of 
interesting females are made up of 
every vice under the sun. The Model 
Mother.in-law,” however, we shall pass 
by, to make room for the '* Model 
Lodging-House Keeper,” which is cer- 
tainly the best in this collection. 
Here she is : — 

" She’s very sorry, hut she caniipt 
make twenty breakfasts, and wait^iipon 
twenty gentlemen all at once ! You 
really must Wtiit a little longer. She is 

hurt to hear that the children dis- 
turb you 1 She has the greatest trou- 
ble in keeping them quiet, but begs you 
will not hesitate to mention it if they 
arc at all noisy. She has told thorn at ' 
least fifty times never to come into your 
room, the little plagues ! She hopes you 
feel comfortable ? Well, it’s very 
strange, but the chimney never did 
smoke before ; whatever can bo the 
caus4^4»f4t ? Oh ! that noise at the back 
is the skittle-ground — she quite forgot 
to mention it previously, but^^her house 
adjoins ‘a public,’ — it’s a great nui- 
sance to be sure, but it’s only of an 
evening, and won’t trouble you much 
after eleven. 

“ She can’t, for the life of her, make 
out who takes your books ! all she 
knows, that she’s no time for reading — ^it 
must be that hussey, Anu ; she ’ll send' 
her away as sure as she ’s born, if she 
catches her at it ! You must make a 
mistake — there wasn’t a bit of the leg 
left yesterday, she’s over so positive 
there wasn’t — she can show you the 
boite, if you wish it. She never recol- 
lects coals being so abominably dear ; 
it’s quite shameful ! The ton you had 
in last week is all gone, and she was 
obliged to lepd you a coal-scuttle her- 
self this BiorniDg. Site can’t make out 
what makes the ^aper so very late — . 
those tiresome boys are enough to wear 
one’s life out. She’s very sorry if 
there 's no mustard in the house, she 
h% told Ann to get some at least a 
hundred times, if she has told her once, 
but it’s of no use. She must get- rid of 
the girl ! Lor ! how very provoking — 
she wishes you had only told her you 
WAnted some hot water for your feet-r 


she’s just that very minute Iput the 
kitchen hro out ; but there’s some de- 
licious cold water, if you M likp imy. 

“ What ! a FLEA in (it is quitib im- 
possible to express this scream w type ; 
the reader must imagine in his mind's 
car something equal In shrillness to a 
railway whistle)— A FLEA ! ! ! did yop 
say ? Oh ! that she should live to bear 
such a thing ! She's only a poor lone 
widow, and it's cruel — that it is — to 
throw such a thing in her face ! Well ! 
if you are bitten all over, it ’s no fault 
of hers ; you must have brought the 
‘ nasty thingvS ' in yourself. Her house 
is known to he the sweetest house 
in the whole street ; you can ask any- 
body if it isn’t ! Would you be kind 
enough not to ring tlje bell so often — 
there ’s a poor invalid lady on the first 
floor, and it distresses her sadly ! She 
begs your pardon, but linen always was 
an fcxera : she had a gentleman who 
stopt in her two parlours once, for ten 
years ; he was a. very nice gcntlciqau, 
to be sure, something in the 
he never, all the time, raised ^'j^pj^ch 
as a murmur against the lineu^^^ any 
other gentleman that she has had any 
dealings with ; you must be mis- 
taken. 

“ She really cannot clean more than 
one pair of bools a-day — some persons 
seem to have no bowels for the .servants, 
poor creatures I — Well ! what’s the mat- 
ter with the curtains, she should like 
very much to know ? What, rather old ! 
Well ! on her word it’s the first time 
she’s over been told so, and they have 
not been up eight years, if so much, but 
decidedly not more ! However, if per- 
sons are not .satisfied, they bad better 
go — she has been olferecl tiiroe-and-six- 
pence a-week more for the rooms — and 
goodness knows she doesn’t make a 
blessed farthing by thorn. She’s anxious 
to satis|y everybody, but cannot do 
w'ondors — and what’s more, won’t, to 
please anybody ! She’s extremely Berry 
to hear that you have lost half your 
shirts, but she cannot be answerable for 
her servants, of course. She has told 
her lodgers over and over again always 
to bo careful and lock their drawers, till' 
she’s fairly tired of tolling them ! What 
do you say ? They always have been 
locked ! Well ! she shouldn’t at all 
wonder now that you suspect her ? — if 
so, she Can only tell you to ypufr face 
that she doesn’t wear shirts, and begs 
that you’ll suit yourself elsewhere. She 
never experienced such treatment in all 
her life, and more than that, she won’t 
— no, not to please Prince Albert, or 
the very best lodger in the world I Per- 
flaj^ you’ll accuse her next of steaiin|^ 
yout tea and sugar ? What, you do ? 
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" Well! kIio's adhaiued of yow, that she 
is, and should like exceedingly to know 
what you call yourself? i\. gentleman, 
indeed 1 No more a gentleman than she 
is a gcniloman. However, she won't 
harbour such gentlemen in her house, 
sfaVs determined of that, so you'll please 
take the usual notice, and bundle yowr- 
sfilf off as (juick as you can, and precious 
good riddance, too I She won’t stand 
i nonsense from anybody, though sho is 
^ nothing better than a poor lone widow, 
and has not a soul to protect her in the 
wide world ! She never saw such a gen- 
tleman. 

“ Not a word more, however, is said. 
Tho next evening some oysters are sent 
in for supper ‘ with Missus’ compliments’; 
please, she says they’re beautifully fresh ; 
or if it is Sunday]! she goes in hersolf 
with her best cap, and two plates, one 
^ er the other, and ‘hopes you will ex- 
tho liberty, but the joint looked so 
thought you would just like a 
|t meat for luncheon, with a nice 
Lto.’ She stirs the fire, sees 
indows aro fastened down 
tight — can’t make out where the draught 
comes from I asks in tho softest voice 
whether you wouldn't like a glass of 
pale ale ? and finishes by dusting with 
her apron the mantelpicec and all the 
chairs, and looping |liat you’re perfectly 
comfortable? 

“As the fatal day draws near, she 
knqcks at the door. ‘ Is she disturbing 
you Would you bo kind enough to let 
her have a little drop of bratidy — she 
should esteem it a groat fiivour — she 
feels such a dreadful sinking.’ 

“ The next morning she lays the 
breakfast cloth herself. For tlie first 
time tho weekly bill is not ready, * but 
sho’s in no hurry — any time will do. 
Why I surely you’re not thinking of 
going in this w'ay You have been with 
her so long ; she should be miserable to 
lose you — such a itioe gentleman, too — 
you ertSiTiot mean to go !’ 

“ But, alas ! tli^rc is no appeal. Here 
let us run away. Language is too weak 
to describe the fearful slammings and 
bangings of every door, and the noisy 
sarcasms of that last day. Arithmetic, 
also, falls powerless before the awful 
array of formidable ‘extras’ in that last 
week's bill of theMoDEL Lodging-Hoi>6£ 
Keeper.” 

We cannot conclude this paper 
without ono more specimen of the 
Cockney muse, inspired by gin, and 
that evidently of the very worst de- 
scription. We made discovery of this 
gem of song by the merest accident. 
We had crumpled up some leaves of 
one of these little volumes, we forget 


which of them, into matohee for 
irig oilr pipe, •but upon appHng one 
to its destined purpose sometbingJik^ 
rhyme caught our eye* Weuorpjfe^ 
it, and discovered vrhat'pur readers #iU 
doubtless agree with us in pronouncing 
one of the most hideous hpeciwons qf ^ 
Cockney barbarity which haq hitherto 
disgusted a civilised world. The sweep- 
inrs of Grub-street, in its most palmy 
days, c(Aild scarcely hav e produce^ a 
«!cribbleF who 
head and donk^' 
mitted such an ( 
ing parody of a 


r been blook- 
l^to have com- 
^8 this disgust- 
poem by Mrs. He- 
mans, one, probably, of the most touch- 
ing and beautiful lyrics in the English 
language. It is called — 

“ THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

*' They grow in beauty side by side, 
They kicked up youthlul shines ; 
Their graves arc lying far and wide 
111 many dWorciit lines. ^ 

“The same fimd luotbor whipped them 
all — 

As molliers should know^ how ; 

She vvipt J ea(‘h blo&hed cherub’s nose 

Where are those young ’una now ? 

“Ono by that broad-guage lino which 
goes 

To E\cter, is laid ; 

They ran into a luggage train. 

And mincc-moat ol him made.” 

The others die by diflerent railways, 
and the poet continues : — 

“ And parted thus they He, who played 
At hop- scotch in the court ; 

Who after every passing cab 
Cried ‘ whip behind’ in sport. 

•‘ Who rattled on the nigger bones. 

And jumped Jim Crow with glee ! 
Oh, steam, what have you been and 
done 

With that poor fa — mi — ly 1” 

It is possibly complimenting tb6 au- 
thor of this eifosion rather too highly, 
to make any allusion to his miserable 
existence ; but we shall not say anything 
more about him, except that we hope 
upon some future occasion to have the 
pleasure of observing his name among 
the list of gentlemen whom tha>very 
efficient magistrate, Mr. Hardwioke, 
occasionally traiysmits to the House of 
Correction, and orders to be privately 
flogged? 
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Away ! would you own the dread rapture of war 
Seek the host-rolling plain of the mighty Magyar ; 

Where the giants of yore from their mansions come down, 
O’er, the ocean-wide floor play the game of renown. 

Hark I hark I how the earth ’neath their armament reels, 

. . In the hurricane charge — in the thunder of wheels ; 

How the hearts of the forests rebound as they pass, 

In their mantles of smoke, through the quaking morass I 
In the tent of DeAbinski the taper is dim. 

But no need for the dusk light of tapers for him : 

In the mind of the chief — in his intellect’s ray — 

All the war stands revealed with the splendour of day. 

God I the battle Is ioined ! Lord of Battles, rejoice I 
Freedom thunders her hymn in the battery’s voice — 

In the soaring hurrah — in the half-stifled moan — 

Sends the voice of her praise to the foot of thy^ throne. 

Oh hear, God of Freedom, thy people’s appeal; 

Let the edges of slaughter be sharp on then steel. 

And the weight of destruction and swiftness of fear 
Speed deatli to his mark in their bullets’ career I 

Holy Nature, arise I from thy bosom in wrath 
Shake the pestilence forth on the enemy’s path, 

That the tyrant invaders may march by the road 
Of Sennacherib invading the city of God 1 

As the stars in their courses ’gainst Sisera strove, 

Fight, mists of the fens, in the sick air above ; 

As Scamander his carcasses flung on the foe, ^ 

Fight, floods of the Theiss, in your torrents below I 

As the snail of the Psalmist consuming away. 

Let the moon-melted ma.S'^''s in silence decay ; 

Till the track of corruption alone in the' air 
Shall tell sickened Europe the Kuss has-been there ! 

Stay ! stay I — in thy fervour of sympathy pause, 

Nor become inhumane in humanity’s cause ; ' t* 

If the poor Busaian slave have to wrong been abused; / 

Are the ties of Christ’s brotherhood all to be loosed ? 

The mothers of Moscow who offer the breast ^ . 

To their orphans, have hearts, as the nlbtbers of Pest ; 

Nor are love’s aspirations more tenderly drawn < 

From the bosoms of youth by the Theiss than the I)oR. 

God of Russian and Magyar, who ne’er hast designed, 

Save one shedding of blood for the sins of mankind, .. 

No demon of battle and bloodshed ai't thou. 

To the war-wearied nations be pitiful now ! 

Turn the hearts of the kings — let the Magyar again 
Reap the harvests of peace on his bountiful plain ; 

■ ifA.nd if not with rcijown, .with affections and lives, 

Send the poor Russuin.^ home to their children and wives 1 — 

But you fill all my.>bo6Qm with tumult ohee more — 

What ! Gdrgey surrendered ! What I Bern’s battles o’er I 
What I the horrible Haynaii victorious 1-|lOh God, 

Give us patience to bow to thy terrible 1 

AV eep, Freedom I in all thy last citadels,, weep. 

From the Adrian mole to me Adrian deep ; ^ ^ 

And England, seducer, deserter 1 prepai*e ' 

On the heigji^ii^ of the Koosh for the hU| of the Bearf ^ 
DttUiOi Avgiuit 22od, 1S49. \ ' 
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The sovereigns of Lanka-diva adopted 
the judicious plan, of giving every en- 
couragement to those who devoted 
tlfhir time, either to the advancement 
of ^tej^ture, or science ; and in the 
nalH|H||Hpa]s, accounts are to be found, 
wlicrSiw^ set forth the revenues, 
which appropriated by the mo- 
narchs, for the reward and main- 
tenance of men of talent. One curi- 
ous poetical composition, dedicated to 
the monarch, has a species of com- 
mentary attached to it, in which the 
author informs us, that his munificent 
patron, the king, had bestowed upon 
him, ill consideration for the time 
which he had devoted to the composi- 
tiou of the poem, the command and 
revenues arising from a certain dis- 
trict, for his life. Many of the sove- 
reigns were noted for their learning, 
and in a native work, called the Rat- 
nacara, are enumerated tlio attain- 
ments of rrackramabahu the Third,* 
who reigned in the thirteenth century, 
and was celebrated alike for his piety, 
and mental acquirements. From Cin- 
galosc records we learn, that Prack- 
ramahahu was thoroughly well versed 
in Religion, History, Physics, Rhe- 
toric, Graimnar, Poetry, Oratory, 
Agriculture, Philology, Astronomy, 
the Occult Sciences, V^^‘lr, Jurispru- 
dence, Natural History, and Music. 
The fame of this Prince’s learning ex- 
tended to the continent of India, in 
consequence of which several disputes, 
that arose between foreign sove- 
reigns were referred to him for arbi- 
tration, and his daughters were sought 
in marriage by their sons. Presuming 


that many of the above sciences were 
but imperfectly understood by the 
Cingalese, yet the mere mention of 
them is sufiicient to prove the enlight- 
ened state of a nation, which at that 
remote period could thus evince a 
thirst for, and just appreciation of, 
intellectual knoivledge and mental at- 
tainments. 

It is deeply to be deplored that for 
several centuries, the Cingalese have 
been retrograding in all which apper- 
tains to a high state of civilisation, for, 
that at an early period of, if not anterior 
to, our era, tliey had made consider- 
able advances in the arts, sciences, and 
literature, is clearly proved by foreign, 
as well as native historical records, 
and the remains of ancient grandeur 
extant and dispersed over the island. 
Would it be possible for history to 
produce an account of an European 
sovereign during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, who could be said to surpass, or 
even equal in learning, the Cingalese 
Monarch Prackramahahu ? The na- 
tive sovereigns supported colleges tot 
the gratuitous education of their peo- 
ple, built and endowed hospitals, and 
asylums, for the relief and refuge of 
the sick and destituti^, appointed medi- 
cal practitioners, who received fixed sa- 
laries, to attend to particular districts, 
and administer relief to all, who might 
require their aid, for the amelioration 
of those ills, to which suffering huma- 
nity is liable. Although many of the 
kings devoted much of their time to 
the affairs of state, and th^ welfare of 
their subjects, their leisure hours were 
frequently passed in studies, tending to 


* This King is known to many Oriental scholars by the cognomen of Kalikala, 
hut he is more generally called Prackrama. « 
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enlarge the mintl, and strengthen the 
intellect. Thus we read, that in the 
^urth century the Slonarch Jetta- 
thaa excelled in the sculptor's art, 
that his successor was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with medicine, and wrote a 
treatise on the healing .'irt in Sanscrit, 
which is still extant, and most highly 
prized. . The greater number of their 
njonarohs were deeply versed in their 
system of theology, their native litera- 
ture and erudition, whilst •many of 
them were poets, and painters. 

The decline of a high state of civili- 
sation, in all countries, is generally 
attributable to internal commotions, 
or warfare with foreign powers ; thus 
it has been in latter ages with Ceylon ; 
the rulers being harassed with frequent 
rebellions, invasions of pretenders to 
their thrones, and wars with European 
states, had neither inclination, nor op- 
portunity to devote attention to the 
cultivation or pursuit of science, lite- 
rature, and the indui^trial and fine 
arts ; and the emulation of the people 
not being excited by the approbation 
and rewards, which had bt-en formerly 
bestowed by their monarch s gradually 
ceased to feel an interest, or desire to 
excel in, those pursuits which aggran- 
dise a nation ; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, when not engaged in war- 
fare, sank into a lethargic state. 
Since the island has been ruled by the 
mild Government of Great Britain, 
seminaries and schools have been estab- 
lished for the education of the natives, 
and every endeavour has been made to 
arouse them from the comparative 
state of semi-barbarism and indolence, 
into which they had gradually fallen. 
The result, upon the whole, has been 
successful, nevertheless much still re- 
mains to be done, and the most strenu- 
ous exertions are requisite, before the 
mass of the people can be made to 
comprehend the value of, and advan- 
tages attendant upon, industrious ha- 
bits, and a liberal education. Neces- 
sarily this must be a work of time, but 
even the most sanguine can never hope 
to behold the arts, sciences, and learn# 
ing, cultivated and flourishing in vJey- 
lon, to the extent which they formerly 
did, under the native rulers. 

The Cingalese language is most 
euphonious, the compound words ex- 
tremely significant, and the grammar 
regular, although complicated. Some 
authors have asserted that the national 


language of Ceylon resemblk that of 
Siam, but this is incorrect, as the root 
of the Cingalese is evidently taken from 
the Sanscrit. The oolloquial language 
is not the same as that, which is used in 
the native literature, which is desig- 
nated Elu, or high Cingalese, and is 
only understood by the educated. 
The talented author of the Cingalese 
dictionary, Mr. Clough, states his 
conviction, that the Elu was the na- 
tional language of Lanka- diva, pre- 
vious to the conquest of the island by 
Wijeya, but whether the Elu resem- 
bles the dialect which is now spoken 
by the forest Veddahs, we are unable 
to determince The Cingalese employ 
distinct modes of expression, when 
ad Iressing their superiors, priests, 
and equals, and it has been aptly re- 
marked, that their language appears 
to have three vocabularies. They 
use also what they call a high and low 
dialect, the former is espejcially used 
in Kandy, and frequently when a 
native of the lowlands is called upon to 
translate be will confess his inability 
to do so, saying, ** the language is too 
high for me,” but the natives of the 
high lands generally understand the 
low dialect of the maritime provinces. 
The greater number of the males can 
both read and write, but until our 
government established seminaries for 
their education, their own language 
was the only subject the majority of 
natives in the interior were conver- 
sant with. We regret to say, that 
among the female portion of the com- 
munity, education is uncommon, and 
too frequently women of the highest 
caste are unable either to road or 
write. Schools have been established 
for their gratuitous instruction, but a 
prejudice exists among the higher 
castes against sending their female 
children to these establishments, al- 
though the lower orders from a mer- 
cenary feeling allow their offspring to 
attend the schools, as they are made 
efficient needlewomen, and conse- 
quently at an early ago can contri- 
bute towards the support of their 
parents- 

The written characters of Ceylon 
are of two distinct species, the letters of 
one are of a square form, and are 
found inscribed on many stone tablets 
of great antiquity, which are dispersed 
over the island — this kind of writing 
is called Nagara, but unfortunately it 
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has been obsolvte fqv ages» and the 
key of itH alphabet is buried in the 
tomb of the past. Could the inscrip- 
tions he read which are found on 
many monumental tablets in Ceylon, 
^ they would undoubtedly prove most 
interesting to tho scholar and antiqua- 
rian, and would elucidate and connect 
facts in history which are now want- 
ing. It has been asserted that in some 
parts of India inscriptions have been 
found, the letters of which hear a 
strong resemblance to the Nagara, if 
this be correct, most valuable service 
has been rendered to the antiquarian 
scholar by Mr, Prinsep, who in 1837 
published in the Asiatic Journal of 
Calcutta an alphabet of tho letters, 
which are employed in several in- 
scriptions that are scattered over 
India. 

The written characters, which are 
now used, are of a round form, parti- 
cularly neat, clear, and elegant, and 
the letter of an educated high casto 
native is a perfect specimen, both of 
caligraphy and composition. The 
national mode of wnting is upon tho 
leaf of the palmyra palm, which is cut 
into slips of a convenient size, the let- 
tei s are inscribed with a short-pointed 
iron style, and the writer supports the 
leaf on his left hand, whilst writing ; 
when the epistle is concluded they rub 
over the characters a dark coloured 
solution, which is piepared from 
charred gum, and this blackens the 
letteis, and renders them distinctly 
vi'-ihle. All hooks are in manuscript, 
wiitten upon the leaves of the tala, or 
talipot tree, and those leaves, which 
are intended for the purpose, are first 
thoroughly dried in the sun, and then 
cut into slips fiom two to three inches 
in widtii, and from eighteen to twenty- 
six in length. The covers of these 
books arc nude of thin pieces of tim- 
ber, which are neatly ornamented, 
either by lackering, gilding, or 
painting ; holes are drilled about 
thiee inches from either extremity, 
through leaves and boards, and into 
these orifices, string, made from the 
fibre of the cocoa nut, is passed and 
loosely tied. It is said that the leaves 
of some of the ancient native books 
are composed of thin plates of copper, 
but as we never saw one we cannot 
vouch for the veracity of this state- 
ment. The talipot leaf being im- 
perishable, ^I'and the solution, which is 


rubbed over the ehuractexib pt^Aetvhng 
it from the of the tlrSbe» 

works of extreme intereat antiquity 
are hatided down from generalfioQ to 
g^enerationu Books are still extant in 
Ceylon in most excellent preservation^ 
which are dated antecedent to our ; 
and the accredited historical records Of 
Ceylon extend over a space of'twenty- 
three centuries. These annals give 
a coj mus^ccount of their Sovereigns, 
the conetruction of magnificent cities, 
temples, Dagobahs, and tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen 
in the island, and the inscriptions upon 
them, fully corroborate the historical 
records. Many works have also been 
written, which profess to be the his- 
tory of Ceylon, prior to the invasion 
of Wijeya, and the Rajah Walia 
asserts^ that the island was inundated 
and reduced to one-half of its former 
size, about the time that our most 
eminent chronojogists believe the de- 
luge to have taken place. This coinci- 
dence is most remarkable, especially 
when we combine the annals of the 
Chinese of that date, which state, 
that during the leign of the Kmperor 
Yaou the deluge occurred, which 
statement will he found in the writ- 
»ings of Confucius, their celebrated 
philosopher of antiquity. 

All Buddhjstical and religious works 
are written in the Pali, or Sanscrit, 
and some of the Upasampadas, or 
chief priests are good scholars, and 
thoroughly well veised in the lite- 
ratuic of their country. Among 
these works are to be found what 
are termed Buddhistical revelations, 
which contain an account of the crea- 
tion of the world, the fall of man 
and which, strange to say, in some 
particulars coincide with the Mosaic 
account, as the tree of life is men- 
tioned. The Cingalese have works 
also upon the geography of their 
island, astrology, the origin of castes, 
grainraai, medicine, jurispiudence, 
natural history, and philosophy. 

The phraseology of their poetical 
compositions does not accord with 
our ideas of fine composition, as they 
indulge in unnatural comparisons, 
and are partial to extreme intricacy of 
style. Some of the poetical writings are 
regarded as ch6f-d'oeuvres, bedkuse 
they admit of many readings ; thus» 
whether they are read from the left 
to the right, m columns, or crossways, , 



they will still afford intelligible mean* 
ings. The most learned poets intro- 
duce into their conlipositions, both 
Pali and Sanscrit, and a composition 
to be perfect according to Cingalese 
notions, ought to have the number 
and position of the letters in each line 
to correspond. 

The following enigma in verse was 
composed by one of the native kings, 
Kumara Dhas, a prince of great learn- 
ing, who reigned a. d. 5 IT/' and both 
riddle and answer are looked upon, as 
masterpieces, as the number and 
position of the letters in the original, 
in both enigma and reply, strictly 
agree, the latter being written by 
Kalidhas, the celebrated poet and 
friend of the monarch. — Naturally in 
translation the peculiar beauty is lost, 
but we give it as a curious and in- 
teresting poetical specimen : — 

The Riddle of Kumara Dhas 

*‘By beauty’s grasp in^turmoil, uncom- 
posea 

He is kept a prisoner, but with eyes 
unclosed.” 

The elucidation by the poet Kalid- 
has: — 

“Although closed at night, the lotu«» 
keeps the bee 

The dawn will see him, gay, unhurt 
and free.” 

The circumstance which occasioned 
these lines is thus recorded in the na- 
tive annals, the King was in the habit 
of visiting a courtezan celebrated alike 
for her wit, beauty, and captivating 
manners, and one evening, whilst in 
her company, remarked a bee alight 
on a pink lotus, which closed upon, 
and imprisoned the insect. The mo* 
narch immediately wrote the two lines 
on the wall, intending to compare bis 
own situation with^ that of the cap- 
tured bee, as ho was enthralled by the 
woman’s wiles ; stating that whoever 
would complete the stanza should 
have any request granted which they 
might choose to prefer. ShofWy after 
the inonarch quitted the codrtekati’s 
abode^ and Kalidhas, who was also in 
the habit of visiting the woman, en- 
tered the bouse, and seeing the writing 


on the wall, Immedl^ly concluded 
the verse in the same style. The 
wretched woman to obtain the pro- 
mhed reward murdered the poet, and 
buried him under the floor; but when 
the monarch saw the reply, he imme- 
diately recognised the style and writing 
of his favourite Kalidhas. The mur- 
der was discovered, the corpse disin- 
terred, and by order of the King a 
most magnificent pile Was prepared, 
whereon the body was to be burned 
with all the rites and ceremonies which 
belonged solely to royalty. When the 
funeral pyre was ignited, the grief and 
mental agony of Kumara Dhas, at the 
loss of his friend overcame all other 
feelings and ho rushed into the flames, 
and was consumed with the body of 
the poet Kalidhas. History also re- 
cords, that Oie five queens of Kumara 
Dhas voluntarily immolated themselves 
on the same spot shortly afterwards, 
and we believe this to be the only re- 
cord of royal widows in Ceylon, sacri- 
ficing themselves at the tombs of their 
spouses. 

The poet’s works which are the most 
voluminous, and in vogue amongst 
the Cingalese, are those of Gasco, 
a Portuguese, who was taken prisoner 
by the Kandians when a child, and 
subsequently became a great favorite 
with the King Rajah Singha, the 
second, who made him his prime-minis- 
ter or adikar. His poems have many 
of the defects wo have alluded to, as 
the construction is intricate, the mean- 
ing obscure, and the arrangement con- 
fused, nevertheless some of his lines, 
addressed to the queen, possess power 
and feeling. Gasco excited the jea- 
lousy of the King, as the queen evinced 
undue fondness for the adikar, and the 
unfortunate poet lover, whil^t m the 
vigor of inaOhood, was condemned to 
death; we believe justly, as the fol- 
lowing lines, which he 'addressed to 
the queen, after his condemnation will 
prove : — 

“ Those thou badst smiled on found a 
tomb, 

Whilst love requited lights my doom, 
Not for soft look, nor low-brc^tlied sigh, 

I boldly dared, and now, justly die."* 

The poetical compositions of the 


* This translation was made from the original, by one of the best Cingalese 
scholars of the present day. 



Cing^l^e «r« fft Aer^lr iang or repit^ of ikt igalwia ii airetcrb^ 

io a Bpeoies of reoitative> toe movt fa^ of soundbg^oard. sfrifjig f>t tmk 
voriie tana beiog pno Which is <16$%- instmmcot is itnule of horse hair/ todl 
Mted, hors^ troHiag** from the fan- the Other of a coarse deser%tio2t ^of 
cied resemblance of the air to the daic ; the strings of the bow are of thW 
^ sounds produced by the horsey when former material to the extron^t^of 
trotting. The singer usually accom^ which two bells ,are attached. ' The 
panics himself upon a drum or tom- sounds produced from this machine 
tom, producing sounds most dissonant are extremely weak and unpIcSsi^, 
to European ears, although the natives v. nevertheless it is a great favorite with 
evince the most intense delight, whilst mendicant musicians, with whom U U 
listening to these inharmonious noises, principally in use, who wander through 
« for nought, they say, is sp soothing the country* seeking a precarious sub- 
as sweet poetry, when sung to the ac- ^stence by the exertion of their musi- 
oompaniment of the dulcet and melo- cal abilities* 

dious udakea.’'* The native musical As sculptors, the CingalesQ evince 
instruments consist principally of va- much taste and judgment, in the dis- 
rious kinds of drums, or tom*toms of position of the drapery ; and although 
different shapes and dimensions, which the anatomical proportions of the fl- 
are either struck with the fingers or gures are frequently incorrect, still 
sticks ; one particular sort of tom- the effect produced is generally good, 

tom, is only used in the temples, and and many of the statues of Buddha 

for religious ceremonies. The frame- denote alike majesty and benevolence, 

work of these instruments is either Some of the statutes are of gigantic 
composed of wood, or brass, and they proportions, and as it is the custom to 

are covered with deer's skin. The color these images, many of them pre- 

Kandian pipe, or Horanawa sends sent a most pleasing and animated ap- 
forth shrill notes, which are a strange pearanee • it is also the practice to 
combination of the sounds produced give a pupil to the eye, which is oon- 

by the Highlander’s bagpipes, and the sidered a mystical operation, and is 

whistle of a locomotive engine; the performed in the presence of the priests, 
mouthpiece of this instrument is made with much ceremony. Immediately 
from the talipot leaf, and the remain- after the completion of the eye, the 
ing parts are composed of jack-wood artist presents ofiPerings to the god, as 
aud brass. The other native wind in- he then, and not till then regards the 

strument is made from the chanque image as the representative of Buddha, 

shell, the extremity of which is ground Most singular does it appear to us 
down and formed into a mouthpiece, that a being gifted with reasoning 
and this instrument, when performed powers should fall down, and worship 
upon by a man rejoicing in strong the image which is the work of his 

sound lungs, sends forth a volume of own hands I Aitists are only allowed 

sound, which almost deafens the unfor- to depict Buddha in three attitudes, 

tunate and unhabituated listener. A fa- • namely either seated cross-legged, re- 
cetious friend of ours declares, that the dining on the left side, or standing 
music of the chanque shell, can only with One hand raised, as if in the act 
be compared to the bellowings of an of advancing, and the attire is inva- 
enraged buffalo, alternated with the riably the priestly robes ; and were an 
howjings of a hungry dog, tantalized artist to attempt the slightest innova- 

with food placed jdst beyond his reach* tion upon these established rules, it 

The Cingalese use but one description would not be countenanced, but bis 
of stringed instrument, and this is a aot would be regarded as one of im* 
rude kind of two^tringed violin, the pious presumption, 
body of which is formed of the moiety The Cingalese are not proficients In 
of a cocoa-nut shell, highly polished, the painter's art, being unacquainted 
and drilled with holes, on which the with the effects of light and shade. 


• So desperately annoying to Europeans were “ the dulcet sounds of the street 
udakea” found to oe, that a local ordinance was promulgated, forbidcling the na- 
tives to beat this melodious instrument in their dwellings between the hours of 8 

P.M., and 8 a.m., without a licence. 




-aijd the rule# of perspective. They beautiful. ^ In the heus^a the 

nee but few colours, which are of the wooden pillars supporting the roofe 
most brilliant nature/ and these pro- of the verandahs are ofttiaiee thus 
parationa retain their blight hues for adorned^ and it is the custoin to orna^ 
a lengthened period : red, yellow, dark ment spears, bows, arrows, walking., 
blue, black and white, are the princi- sticks, boxes, covers to books, and fans 
pal colours used, and these pigments in this manner. The brilliancy of the 
are Invariably mixed with a largo pro- colours, and durability of the lacker 
portion of gum. It was affirmed by a are extreme, being coequal with the 
Kandian scholar, that formerly the art article thus ornamented. The mode 
of oil painting in all its branches was of applying the lacker is remarkably 
understood by the natives, ‘but if this simple, the artist using as a spatula 
be correct, it is no less certain that the thumb nail of his left hand, which 


their previous knowledge is now en* 
tirely lost, as they manifestly evince 
at the present day, total ignorance 
upon this branch of the fine arts. The 
aim of a Cingalese artist appears to be 
gaudiness of effect, and although the 
human figure is rarely drawn cor-- 
rectly, yet as they blend their colours 
judiciously, and copy the attire cor- 
rectly, their paintings pletise tlie eye, 
and are valuable, as depicting faith- 
fully the habits and national cos- 
tume. 

The Kandians excel in the art of 
lacker painting, and bestow extreme 
care in preparing the lacker, whiohjs 
procured from a shrub, found in almost 
every part of the island, and is called 
by the natives happittia^ the sap of 
which exudes, and coagulates upon 
the branches ; this gurn is gathered, 
and purified with extreme care, after 
this operation it is dried, placed in a 
cotton bag attached to a stick, and 
held over a strong fire until the 
kappittia is melted, which is allowed 
to drop through the cotton, whereby 
it is cleansed from all impurities, and 
extraneous matter ; thus refined the 
resinous substance is exposed in a 
shady spot to harden. The natural 
colour of the kappittia varies from a 
clear pale gold, to a muddy brown, 
but the natives artificially prepare 
four distinct hues, namely green, yel- 
low, red, and black, and their mode 
of amalgamating the colouring mat- 
ter with the softened resin is by re- 
peated blows from a wooden mmlet. 
The Kandians are peculiarly euport 
in this art, and many of the designs 
traced by them upon the various arti- 
cles which they lacker, are extremely 


be allows to grow to a great length, 
for tlie purpose} when about to ex- 
ercise his calling, the artist ignites a 
charcoal fire in an earthen vessel, 
and seats himself on the ground 
near to it ; he then places conveniently 
around him portions of the various 
colours of the kappittia, and a small 
cane, to one end of which he attaches a 
portion of the particular coloured 
resin he desires to heat ; he has also 
near at band a piece of the leaf of the 
palmyra palm, which is used to polish 
the newly lackered article. The ware 
about to be ornamented is first care- 
fully cleansed, the design is then traced 
upon it, after which it is heated ; the 
kappittia is warmed and drawn out 
into filaments of various sizes, and ap- 
plied with the ihui'ib nail to the heat- 
ed article, to which it instantaneously 
adheres ; wdien the whole surface is 
covered the artist uses the palm leaf, 
which removes all inequalities and 
imparts a brilliant polish. It is im- 
possible to describe the delicacy of 
of some of their intricate designs, or 
the skill and good taste which is 
evinced by the first-rate artists. We 
are not aware if this resinous sub- 
stance* has been introduced into Great 
Britain, but we should presume that 
it might be most beneficially used in 
many of our manufactures. 

The Cingalese mpst perfectly under- 
stand the art of casting figures in 
metal, and there is at Kandy a copper 
statue of Buddha the size of life, 
which would not discredit an Euro- 
pean artist of hi^b standing. We 
have in our possession a brass image of 
Buddha seated, about six inches in 
height, both the proportions of the 


• For the information of those, who may wish to try an experiment, we inform 
them that the botanical name of the Kappittia is Croton lacciferum. 





, £^ure« and tbe neatness of the execu- fot well-carved artidks of ftarnitUFe 
tion are most admirable. manuihctured ->f this timber^ wenld 

Some of their ivory oarvings are astonish the uninitiated* Lihe , 

pecnlarlj beautiful and chaste in de^ uU else in Ce^loa^ the art of carving , 
sign, but we regret to say this art in wood is fast falling into decay, and 

£ is falling into decay and disuse, as at now we > never find executed by mo- 

this period in the Katidian districts dern artists, the same exquisite des- , 
alone is the ivory carver's calling prae* cHption of delicate tracer v, which is 

tised, and this but rarely. The most to be seen upon the wooden, pillars, 

perfect specimen of ivory oarvinpr, supporting the roof of the Audience 

^^hichwe saw during our sojourn m Hall of the former Kandian monarchs, 

Ceylon, was the representation of • now used* by us as the 'Court House, 

cocoa-nut palm in dower ; the grace • At Galle are also manufactured those 

ful leaves hung pendant over the clus- exquisite inlaid articles, which far sur- 

tering blossoms, which drooped ele- pass any specimen of Tunbridge ware 

gantly from the slender stem, and the that has yet been produced-^ivory and 

former being imperceptibly attached various coloured native woods, are 

to the latter by rivets, when this fra- inlaid upon ebony, and 'hs the designs 

gile handiwork was held in an inverted are well defined, the effect produced 

position, the leaves fell enclosing the is magnificent. Tables of various 

blossoms. This delicate specimen of sizes are manufactured of ebony, 

art was about eight inches in height, whose centres are composed of these 

and the proportions in every respect woods ; the edges and pedestals of 

were strictly correct. The Kandians these exquisite specimens of handi- 
formerly used drinking.cups of ivory, craft, are usually most elaborately 
which were so extremely thin, as to carved. This manufacture is most 
be rendered perfectly transparent and tedious, and as the Cingalese are gene- 
pliable ; a friend having one of these rally extremely indolent, and do not 

remarkable vessels in his possession, practise a division of labour, it fre- 

we were most desirous to obtain a quently happens that one man will 

similar specimen, but to our dismay take from three to six months to com- 
were informed by a Kandian chief, plete a small occasional table, for 

that he knew but of one old man, living which he will receive a hundred rix- 

in the interior, who could fabricate dollars, or seven pounds ten shillings 
these curious cups, and that he was of our money ; and we knew an in- 
too ill to work, A short time after- stance of one, who held a high official 
wards we heard of the death of the appointment, having been compelled 
old man in question, and with him the to wait a year and a-half for a loo 
art is said to have died, as he refused table, for which he paid thirty pounds, 
to impart his secret to living being. The great drawback to the exportation 
and we can only hope for the sake of of these decorative articles of furni- 
posterity, that our informant had been ture is, that the inlaying is extremely 
misled in this respect. liable to start, the seams to open, and 

Many beautiful specimens of carv- the wood to warp, when subjected to 
ings in wood are to be found in Cey- the atmospheric variations of an Euro- 
Ion, and the artisans of Galle are pean climate. 

peculiarly expert in this bianch of The native jewellers evince consi- 
art ; ebony chairs, couches, and jewel derable taste, and some dexterity, in 
caskets, are most elaborately and deep- their gold and silver work ; we have 
ly carved, and the designs, which in elsewhere remarked upon the great 
many instances consist of fruits and delicacy and beauty of the filagree 
flowers, are bold and excellent. The work decorating the gold and sUver 
wood most prized by the native and pins, which connne the ebon tresses of 
European inhabitants of Ceylon is a the native women ; and the apparatus 
peculiar close-grained timber with used for the manufacture of trinkets 
stripes, which vary in colour from a is of the most simple and portable des- 
bright light brown, to a shade which criptioii. It is customary for the gold- 
approximates closely to an ebon hue. smith to receive a certain portion^f 
This wood is called Calamander, and either of the precious metals, and to 
the enormous prices, which are given manufacture the required articles upon 
VOL. XXXIV. — NO. CCI. X 
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the premises of his empJojer,* and 
tqaatted in the verandah, the artist 
arranges around him^ the following 
simple implements of his calling* — a 
round earthen vessel filled with char- 
coal* a bamboo blow-pipe wherewith to 
arouse the fire, a small clay pipe, one 
end of which is adjusted near the cen- 
tre of the fire, and through which the 
artist directs the blast of the bamboo 
blow- pipe, a few crucibles formed of 
the fine clay of the white ^ ant hills* 
some three or four small hammers* a 
pair of tongs* files of various dimen- 
sions* an anvil* and a few small pointed 
brass and iron rods* of about two 
inches and a-half in length ; and these 
are the only tools which are used by 
the natives for the most elaborate and 
delicate designs. When a steamer 
arrives at Point de Galle en route to 
China or Calcutta* the goldsmiths 
flock on board, each one striving to be 
the first to bid for the spare sovereigns* 
whieh the passengers <may bo inclined 
to exchange for rupees* for nearly the 
greater portion of the precious metal* 
which is manufactured into trinkets* 
has originally been the current coin of 
the realm of Great Britain. Gold will 
frequently bear a high premium* and 
during our residence in Lanka-diva* 
we have known sovereigns* on which 
were the impress of the dragon* sell 
at a high premium fetching twelve ru- 
pees* or twenty-four shillings*! whilst 
those whieh bore the impress of our 
gracious Monarch’s head* were inva- 
riably sold below par* being frequently 
valued at nine* or nine and a-half ru- 
pees. The natives give as a reason 
for this capricious value of the respec- 
tive coinages* That the dragon sove- 
reign got silver inside, Victoria sove- 
reign too plenty copper have got,” 
meaning, we presume, that the former 
is alloyed with silver* the latter with 

The pr^io^ stones whicE are found 
in Ceylon are numerous* and a fine 
Kandian ruby will fetch an enormous 
price. The finest coloured and most 
perfect gems never leave the isls'^d* as 


the chiefs and moodliars give immense 
sums for them* and either a rul^ or 
cat’s eye of fine colour* without demcts 
or flaws* is valued at a much higher 
price* than it would produce in Eu- 
rope. In no part of the world are , 
oat's eyes found to equal those which 
are produced in Ceylon ; we have seen 
one* set in a little finger ring* which 
was perfect in every respect* and al- 
though the gem was small* was valued 
at £75. The native style of cutting 
precious stones is not good* arising 
probably from the fact, tiiat the lapi- 
daries have had comparatively little 
practice, as during the native monar- 
chy, it was the fashion for the king 
and his court to wear all the precious 
stones uncut. Some images of Bud- 
dha are carved out of precious stones, 
and in the Data-la Maingawa at Kandy 
are to be seen small figures of the god 
carved out of cat’s eye, amethyst, and 
rock crystal — the natives use the latter 
also for the lenses of their spectacles, 
and many ornamental purposes. 

The traffic in precious stones is prin- 
cipally confined to the Moormen, who 
are excellent judges of the value of 
gems, and are great adepts at fre- 
quently palming off as most valuable, 
stones replete with defects, and pieces 
of coloured glass. W'hilst at Point de 
Galle friend called upon us to re- 
quest the loan of sundry dozens of 
quart bottles, as he had just purchased 
a hogshead of Bass’s Pale,” and de- 
sired to bottle the refreshing beverage 
forthwith. We expressed our deep 
regret at being unable to comply with 
his request, as our servants had lately 
caused t|^e empty bottles to disappear, 
avPc me vitesse vraiment extraordi- 
nairet and those which did not evapo- 
rate bodily, were broken through their 
negligence. 

And are you green enough to 
believe all this humbug? — don’t you 
know that your fellows steal your bot- 
tles to sell them ?” 

Well,” we replied, *‘but they can- 
not make use of broken ones.” 

** Never more mistaken in your 


* This custom Is adopted throughout the East, as the natives are in the constant 
habit of alloying both gold and silver to an extent which is most prejudicial to the 
interest either of purchaser or employer. 

t In Ceylon the value of the rupee is fixed at two shillings, whilst in India and 
China the value constantly varies. 



life, they $eH alt the broken to Moor- 
men^ who select the oleaireBt piecesi 
cut> and pass them olF npon the an- 
wary traveller for emeralds.” 

Upon enquiry we found this to be 
correct^ and our Appoo told us in his 
broken English, “ TAat Moorman buy 
hit hot tie, cut, and sell steamboat gen-, 
tlcmans, who tinlt hit glass plenty good/* 

Therefore, if any of our perusers 
have made the overland journey to or 
from China or Calcutta, and have been 
induced to purchase at Point Gallo 
a carious massive gold ring, in which 
is set a remarkably fine emerald, or a 
gem somewhat darker than an eme- 
rald, we advise him or her, as the case 
may bo, to submit the same to a lapi- 
dary's inspection, from whom he may 
possibly learn, to his extreme satisfac- 
tion, that he has paid a good round 
sum, and has been displaying to the 
admiring gaze of hrs numerous friends 
and acquaintances a fragment of a 
green bottle, which, in all probability, 
once contained, before such fragment 
was encircled with the precious metal, 
liyuifl gold, under the cognomen of 
Bass’s pale alo. 

The (Jingalcse aro tolerably skilful 
blacksmiths, and we have seen produced 
by them, door-locks and liiflges, gun- 
locks and barrels, the workmanship of 
which far surpassed anything of the 
description, which is manufactured by 
our continental neighbours. As all 
iron and steel articles are peculiarly 
liable to rust in Ceylon, the natives 
adopt the following simple preven- 
tive ; they spread a thin coating of 
bee’s wax over the articles, which 
most effectually preserves them from 
corrosion, even should the implements 
be exposed to damp. The natives state 
that they learned the art of manufac- 
turing gunpowder from the Portu- 
guese, and although they never at- 
tempt to granulate it, the gunpowder 
made by them is tolerably good, and 
explodes strongly. 

The loom used by the natives is of 
the most primitive, and rudest con- 
struction imaginable, and we have 
been informed that it exactly resembles 
that which is to bo seen in many parts 
of India: the weaver sits upon the 
ground, and generally a hole is dug in 
the earth for the reception of bis legs 
and feet. The cotton cloth of which 
the priests* robes are made, is invaria- 


bly of natlva^ inaoofiictolre, hat sinoa 
tbe CjDgalase have had Jaterpouriia 
with Eoropeals, all othar qlassea^ 
even the poorest, endeavour to obtain 
calicoes of our manufacture ; although 
the texture of the native cloth is 
coarse, it far surpasses our own, for 
strength and durability. 

The Cingalese potters, or earthen- 
ware majiufacturers, have not yet 
learner ^he art of glazing their wares, 
and although all the vessels are made 
of a coarse red clay, the beauty of 
the antique classical forms, of many of 
their chatties and vases, frequently 
causes the mind to revert to the re- 
mains of Greece and Home. The 
mode adopted for the manufacture of 
his wares by the Cingalese potter is 
simple enough, consisting of three ar- 
ticles, a flat stone and wooden mallet, 
and a circular board or stone of some 
twenty inches in diameter, working 
horizontally upon a centre pin, on 
which latter is» placed the prepm^ed 
and plastic clay. Several hamlets neat 
Hangwelle are inhabited chiefly by 
potters, and it is the custom amongst 
them when the eldest son marries, for 
his father to present him with the 
stones, called hoo^dao^galle, which will 
last with ordinary care for half a cen- 
tury. In many other parts of Ceylon 
are also to be found artisans congre- 
gated, who follow a particular calling 
— thus in Galle we find the best in- 
layers and carvers, at Caltura the 
most skilful lapidaries, at Marottoe 
the most clever carpenters and cabinet- 
makers, whilst in Kandy alone are the 
lackerers, and ivory workers to be met 
with. 

The domestic architecture of Cey- 
lon is of a most unassuming character, 
owing possibly in a great measure to 
legislation, ns during the Kandian 
monarchy the chiefs were only per- 
mitted to build or inhabit dwellings of 
one story in height; none save the 
chiefs and nobles were allowed to use 
tiles in roofing their dwellings, the 
mass of the people being compelled to 
thatch them, and plaited cocoa-nut 
leaves were then, and are still gene- 
rally used for the purpose. The abodes 
of the chiefs and rnoodliars are built 
in gardens, and are in the form of a 
hollow square ; the front and bacli^ of 
the dwelling being protected from the 
sun’s rays by verandahs, which are 
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supported by wooden pillars. The 
eating*room usually runs across tbe 
full width of the hous9, on either side 
of which are the smaller and sleeping 
apartments^ which communicate one 
with the other. The domestic offices 
and servants’ apartments being small 
detached buildings, which are situated 
in the year of the dwelling. These 
habitations are generally built of ca- 
boolc, their floors are composed of 
chunam, and the walls aPe white- 
washed ; under the native kings how- 
ever lime was not permitted to be 
used in any buildings, save the tem- 
ples and royal palaces. The abodes of 
the poorer classes are small huts, the 
walls of which are constructed of mud, 
which are plastered within and with- 
out with a peculiarly white clay — the 
floors are composed of a mixture of 
oowdung and clay, the natives declar- 
ing the former to be most efficacious 
in keeping away insects.* 

The only tolerably perfect specimen 
of a royal dwelling to be seen in Cey- 
lon is at Kandy, and this we regret to 
say is fast falling into decay, and has 
been most wantonly defaced. This 
edifice must formerly have presented 
a most imposing appearance, as it co- 
vered a considerable space, the front 
of the palace exceeding eight hundred 
feet in length. At one extremity is 
still to be seen the octagonal tower, 
on the balcony of which the king used 
to exhibit himself to the gaze of his 
subjects, on certain stated occasions of 
public rejoicing and festivity. There 
still remain some beautiful carvings in 
stone on the walls of the palace, and 
in the Dalada Malagawa, which forms 
part of the building, and no delicate 
chiselling of Greece can surpass that 
which ornaments the stone framework 
of the doors. Upon the walls are 
carved numbers of elephants, suns, 
moons, and stars, which were the em- 
blems and insignia of royalty. Near 
the palace and in the centre of an ar- 
tificial lake, which was constructed by 
command of the last king, stands a 
small building in the Chinese style, 
w)lich was used as a pleasure house by 


the sovereign and his queens : this is 
now used as a powder magazine. The 
town of Kandy was planned by the 
adikars, under the superintendence of 
the same monarch, its various streets 
run in parallel and transverse lines, 
one of them retains to the present day 
its original name of Malabar- street, 
which cognomen was bestowed upon 
it during the reign of Sri Wikrama, 
owing to the circumstance that the 
Malfmar relatives and dependants of 
the monarch, were the exclusive in- 
habitants of this portion of the town. 
The position of Kandy is both roman- 
tically beautiful, and sublimely grand, 
being surrounded by hills, which are 
clothed in rich verdure from their 
bases to their summits, and with 
mountains which vary in height from 
three hundred to two thousand 
feet. 

The ecclesiastical style of architec- 
ture varies materially, as the Wihares 
or temples of Buddha strongly resem- 
ble the Chinese, whilst the Dewales or 
temples of the gods remind the ob- 
server of Grecian architecture. Some 
ruins in the Hindoo style are occa- 
sionally met with in the island, and 
the rock temples, stupendous and 
magnificefit monuments of man’s in- 
genuity, enterprise, and industry, still 
remain to astonish the wondering be- 
holder.f The Wihares and Dewales 
are generally buildings of one story ; 
the exterior of these buildings is 
whitewashed, whilst the interior is 
adorned with paintings of the gods, 
many of which have a strong resem- 
blance to the Egyptian deities. Near 
to every Wihare iaa Dagobah (or budd- 
ing which is said to enclose a parti- 
cular relic of Buddha, such as a piece 
of bone, or one of his hairs,) which is 
invariably a bell-shaped monument 
surmounted by a small spire. 

Knox alludes to some of the ancient 
religious edifices of the Cingalese in 
the following words : " Many of them 
are of rare and exquisite work, built of 
hewn stone and engraven with images 
and figures, but by whom and when 1 
could never learn, the inhabitants them- 


* We believe this assertion to be strictly correct. 

t^These extraordinary excavations ought to be classed amongst the won 
ders of the world,” and we purpose devoting a chapter to them, and other anti- 
quities of LAnka-diva. 
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selves being ignorant. But it is quite 
certain they were built by &r superior 
artificers to the Cingalese of the pre- 
sent day ; for many buildings having 
^ been defaced during foreign invasionSf 
none among the natives have had skill 
enough to repair them.’* It is most 
singular, that in a number of old build- 
ings the arch is found without the 
principle of the arch, being formed of 
stones laid horizontally, which project 
one beyond the other on each side until 
they meet above ; whilst in compara- 
tively modern buildings, the arch is to 
be frequently found regularly con- 
structed with the key-stone. 

The Cingalese practice and know- 
ledge of the healing and chirurgic arts, 
according to European ideas, are 
very imperfect, and as they consider 
handling a corpse to be the height of pol- 
lution, this prejudice alone has been 
sufficient to render it impossible for 
them, either to acquire, or possess, 
a correct knowledge of anatoidy, or 
the structure of the hurnan frame. 
When a native practitioner is called 
in, a bargain is struck between him 
and the patient, or his fi lends. So 
soon as the stipulated remuneration is 
agreed upon, if the practitioner has 
any doubt of the probity of his employ- 
ers, he requires that the fee, whether 
it consist of money, jewellery, clothes, 
or grain, shall be placed in the hands 
of a third person. The usual stipu- 
lation ib, no cure no pay, but where a 
practitioner is called in to a doubtful 
case, or where the patient is mori- 
bund, he invariably receives his fee in 
advance. To be well skilled in astro- 
logy, is a most requisite branch of a 
good physician’s education, as he must 
be able by such knowledge to pro- 
nounce without diesitation, whether 
the disease owes its origin to deranged 
humours, or is a just punishment in- 
flicted for crimes committed in a for- 
mer stage of existence— in the latter 
case the unfortunate patient is left to 
the mercy of the gods — in the for- 
mer the practitioner endeavours to 
bring the malady to its height, **or 
ripen it,'" after which he uses remedies 
for its cure. 

Their medical works treat of five 
hundred and seventy diseases to 
which the human frame is subject, 
the greater number of which they 
represent to arise from derangement. 


or humours of the flesh, blood, skio, 
fat, bones, mfq*row, phlegm, bile, or 
wind. The physician’s knowledge 
should therefore enable him to deter- 
mine from what exciting cause, and 
derangement of what particular func- 
tion the disease has sprung. Occa- 
sionally he will take, possibly for 
effect, some hours to determine the 
name of the patient’s complaint, and 
when this very knotty point has been 
decided, no administers the remedy, 
for every practitioner prepares and 
administers his own medicines. It is 
their custom to prescribe and com* 
pound a great number of ingredients 
for the roost trivial cases, which 
renders it somewhat difficult to decide 
which particular drug ametiorates or 
subdues the disease. Their Materia 
Medica consists of numberless sim- 
ples, and a few metallic prepara- 
tions, such as arsenic in the form of 
white oxyde, and mercury, which is 
invariably mixed with oleaginous mat- 
ter ; gold, silver, and copper, are admi- 
nistered in the form of powders. 
The native chemical practice consists 
of distillation, preparing decoctions, 
infusions, extracts, oils, and powders. 
Many of their practitioners are ex- 
cellent oculists, and are thoroughly 
conversant with numerous medicinal 
drugs (unknown to Europeans) which 
produce a speedy effect in relieving 
ophthalmia. In Ceylon ophthalmia is 
alike prevalent amongst human beings 
and animals, but there is one form of 
this distressing complaint which is 
solely confined to quadrupeds. A 
minute worm is either engendered 
or received info the watery humours 
of the eye, which causes the eyeball to 
enlarge * as soon as the swelling sub- 
sides, the colouring matter of the 
pupil assumes a bluish tint, and total 
loss of vision speedily ensues. The 
vegetable remedies used by the natives 
appear to cause the animal acute 
pain, but when they are judiciously 
applied by a skilful practitioner, inva- 
riably restore the vision, and effect a 
complete cure. The surgeons are 
extremely dexterous in opening boils, 
from which both Europeans and 
natives suffer alike severely in Ceylon, 
and they understand cauterising and 
phlebotomy- We have been informed 
that when a native surgeon amputates 
a limb, the operation is performed 
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with a knifdj which has been heated to 
a dull redness. 

As we never beheld the operation of 
reducing a dislocation, we are indebted 
for the following narrative to one who 
did, and upon whose veracity we can 
place reliance : — During our journey 
one of the coolies fell down, and dislo- 
cated his ankle joint. On reaching the 
next village the surgeon was sent for, 
who after a careful examinadon of the 
injured limb, ordered the patient to be 
assisted to a plantation of cocoa-nut 
trees, and some coir, or ropo to be 
brought to him. He then placed the 
patient againbt a tree, to which ho 
securely fastened him by the shoulders, 
whilst the foot of the injured limb 
was tightly attached by a noosed rope 
to another tree. Through the noose, 
the surgeon passed a short, but strong 
stick which he repeatedly twisted until 
the rope was completely tightened, 
and the limb stretched out to its full- 
est extent ; he then® suddenly with- 
drew the stick and allowed the cord 
to untwist itself. The patient, who 
had bellowed and squealed like a mad 
wild-hog during the operation, was 
then released, and upon examination 
the joint was found to be reinstated, 
and after a few days* rest, the patient 
regained the perfect use of his 
foot.” 

Those complaints from which the 
natives of Ceylon principally suffer 
are ophthalmia and severe cutaneous 
diseases, both elephantiasis and 
leprosy* being constantly met with in 
their most malignant forms, and 
Doctor Davy states that there is 
scarcely oqe disease of the skin, which 
is mentioned in Doctor Bateman's 
Synopsis, that he has not seen an 
instance of amongst the Cingalese. 
Fever, ague, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
cholera morbus (which latter proved 
most fatal in Jaffnapatam during 
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1846)# and of Iho are 

likewise extremely prevalent^ and 
attack alike the native and Euro- 
pean. 

There is an extraordinary feature 
in the fevers of Ceylon, as the symp- 
toms differ materially in the highlands 
and lowlands, and we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Dr. Davy, 
who writes, The fever of almost 
every year and season, and place has 
something peculiar to mark it ; in the 
endemic of one place or season there 
may be a strong tendency to delirium, 
in that of another to intermihsion and 
relapse, and disease of the spleen : in 
that of a third to change of disease, 
from fwer to dysentery.’* And it is 
dysentery following fever, which usu- 
ally proves fatal to numbers of our 
countrymen. It has. been remarked 
by many who have studied the medi- 
cal history of Ceylon and India, that 
infectious fevers are unknown, as both 
the plague and typhus are never heard 
of to the eastward of the Indus. 
There is a disease termed Beri-beria, 
stated by pathologists to be almost 
peculiar to Ceylon, and which, when 
it makes its appearance causes great 
mortality amongst the natives, and 
baiHos all the efforts of our medical 
men to arrest its progress. The noso- 
logical name given by Dr. C. Rogers 
to this disease is hydrops asthniatieus, 
and the symptoms are thus described 
by him, “ This terrible disease com- 
mences with general debility and op- 
pressed breathing, the extremities be- 
come distended with w|jLtery effusion, 
paralysis ensues, whilst other symp- 
toms of dropsy display themselves, 
often running their course with great 
rapidity. There is frequently anxiety, 
also, with palpitation of the heart and 
occasionally vomiting and spasms are 
present.” We never heard of an Eu- 
ropean suffering from this disease. 


Our government have established an hospital for the reception of those who 
are afflicted with this terrible malady. 

A lunatic asylum has also been established, which is superintended by a 
tHentod surgeon. 
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THREE DATS OF CHl^fiTOFBEE COLUMBUS. 

FBOM TBB FBBKCH DC PBLAVXOSB. 

£n Europe I en Eun^ 1 Eiperex t Flai d'espoir I 
~Troi» joure, lour dit Colomb, je Youft donno a& moBde.” 

'* Back to Europe, again, let our sails be unfurled 1” 

— “ Three days,” said Columbus, ^‘and I give you a world !** 

And he pointed his linger, and looked through the Vast, 

As if he beheld the bright region at last. 

He sails — and the dawn, the mst day, quickly leads 
He sails — and the golden hori/on recedes ; 

He sails — till the sun, downward sinking from view, 

Hides the sea and the sky with their limitless blue — 

On, onward ho sails, while in vain o’er the lee 
Down plunges the lead through the fathomless sea ! 

• 

The pilot, in silence, leans mournfully o’er 

The rudder, which creaks ’mid the dark billows* roar ; 

He hears the hoarse moan of the waves rushing past. 

And the funeral wail of the wind-stricken mast , 

The stars of far Europe have fled from the skies, 

And the Cross of the South ii»ets his terrified eyes ; 

But at length the slow dawn, softly streaking the night. 

Illumes the dark dome with its beautiful light. 

“ Columbus 1 ’tis day, and the darkness hath past T* 

— “ Day 1 and what dost thou see?"— ‘'I see nought but the Vast 1” 

What matter 1 he’s calm l^but ah, stranger, if you 
Had your hand on his heart with such glory in view ; 

Had you felt the wild throb of despair and delight 
That depressed and expanded his bosom that night ; 

The (mick alternations as morning came near. 

The chill and the fever, the rapture and fear. 

You would feel that such moments exhausted the rage 
And the multiplied malice and pmns of an age^ 

You would say these three days half a lifetime have slain. 

And his fame is too dear at the price of sucli pain. 

Oh 1 who can describe what the crushed heart must bear— 

The delirium of hope and the lonely despair— 

Of a Great Man unknown, whom his age dpth despise 
Asa fool, *inid the vain vulgar crowd of the wise I 
Such wert thou, Galileo I Far better to die 
Than thus by a hoirible effort to lie I 
When you gave, by an agony deep and intense. 

That ho to your labours, your rea^^on, your sense, 

To the Sun, to the Earth — to that Earth, we repeat, 

That you trembled to feel moving under your feet 1 

The second day’s past — and Columbus ? — ^he sleeps, » 

While Mutiny round him its dark vigil keeps ; 

“ Shall he perish ?” — ** Death 1 death !** is Ae mutinous cry, 

‘‘ He must triumph to-morrow, or perjured must die!" 
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The ingratefl I Shall his tomb on to«morrow be made ^ 

Of that sea which his daring a highway hath made ? 

Shall that sea on to-morrow, with pitiless waves 

Fling his corse on that shore which his longing eye craves ? 

The corse of an unknown adventurer then — 

One day later — Columbus, the greatest of men ! 

He dreams, how a veil drooping over the main 

Is rent> at the distant horizon, in twain^ « 

And how, from beneath, on his rapturous sight 

Burst at length tue New World from the darkness of night ! 

Oh, how fresh I oh/: how fair the new virgin earth seems I 
With gold the fruits glisten, and sparkle the streams — 

Green gleams on the mountains, and gladdens the isles, 

And the seas and the rivers are dimpled with smiles. 

Joy 1 joy I” cries Columbus, this region is mine T' — 

Ah 1 not even its name, hapless dreamer, is thine I 

Soon changes that dream from a vision so fair. 

For he secs that the merciless Spaniards are there. 

Who with loud mimic thunderbolts slaughter the iic<»t 
Of the unarmed people that cover the coast. 

He sees the fair palace, the temple on fire, 

And the peaceful Cazique ’mid their ashes expire ; 

He sees, tocu^oh, saddest I oh, mournfullest sight ! — 

The crucifix gleam in the thick of the fight — 

More terrible far than the merciless stem 
Is the uplifted cross in the red baud of zeal ! 

He sees the earth open and reel to and fro, 

And the wretches who breathe in the caverns below. 

Poor captives ! whose arms, in a languid despair. 

Fall fatigued on the gold of the rocks that they tear. 

Pale spectres 1 whose agonised cries, uncontrolled, 

Seek the light of that sun that they’re ne’er to behold. 

They struggle, they pant ’mid the pestilent dews. 

And bv labour escape the sharp whip that pursues. 

Till a long, lingering death, in the cavern’s dim light. 

Consigns them at length to eternity’s night ’ 


Columbus, oppressed by this vision of pain. 

Scares it off from his feveiish pallet and brain ; 

It dwindleth, it melteth, it fades from his eye 
As a light passing cloud in the depths of the sky. 

All is changed I — he beholds in the wilds of the north. 

Full of strength, full of hope, a new empire spring forth— 

Its people oppressed, as the war-cry goes round. 

Seize the peaceable ploughshare that furrows their ground, 
Or that creature of iron which lately they sway ed 
As it turned into cities their forests of shade. 

They have conquered I — they show him with grateful acclaim 
Their Hero, their Washi^to i — ^type of that name— 

O sage CincinnatuB and Cato 1 no more 
Need we doubt of thy virtue, or mocking adore. 

He has caused our weak hearts that strange grandeur to ieel, 
And conceive what corruption till now could conceal. 

In the oounoll, a Sage by the Hero is seen, 

And not less reverea 'neath a different mien. 

He rules, he discovers, and daringly brings 

Down the lightning from Heaven and the sceptre iVom kings- 



At length, o’er Columbu^j) slow consciousness biieeks— 

** Lana ! land ! ’* ery the sailors, ** land I land ! he awakea**^* 
He runs — yes 1 behold it^it blesseth his sight— 

The land I O sweet spectacle ! transport I delight I — 

O generous sobs which he cannot restrain I— 

What will Ferdinand say ? and the Future ? and Spain ? 

He will lay this fair land at the foot of the throne— 

His king will repay all the ills he has known — 

In exchange for a world what are honours and gains 
Or a crown ? but how is he rewanled ?— with chain') I 


HAPPY LOVH^ 

FROM TBB OBRMAN OF WOX.FOANO MULLBR. 

“ O klingender Fnihllng, du sellge zelt ' 

Uiid blit du Toruber, uni thut eit nlcht leid 
Wlr llebteu uns geztern, wlr Uebeu uni beut’ — 

WIr lleben uni morgen, wlr glucklicho Leut I ” 

O Life’s ringing morning 1 O Season divine ! 

What, though thou art vanished, wo shall not repine, 

We yesterday loved, and to day ’tis the same — 

And to-morrow we’ll love with unchangeable flame. 

Once, a troop of wild Burschen, so frolic an& gay. 

We went to the village to welcome the May — 

To each door, camo the maidens, all laughing to see — 
Then, darling, thou laughed, but in secret on me — 

At the May-feast, thou gavest— O moment of bliss t 
Thy hand to my pressure, thy lips to my kiss, — 

Thou wert mine, I was thine, thou delight of my heart. 
By a link that eternity never can part 1 — 

Not all unenjoyed, did the summer-rose fade — 

For I brought thee a nosegay, thou beautiful maid — 

We shared at the harvest, the dance and the song — 

We shared the ripe clusters, nor thought the day long,— 

And now that the cold tyiant Winter doth reign. 

And the storms sweep the mountain and deluge the plain. 
With one heart, by our hreside we sit midst the din — 

*In the heart is the (Summer, when Love blooms within — 

O Life’s happy morning ! O time of delight I— 

Thou art wim us, since Love doth our bosoms unite. 

We loved one another, we still love the same — 

^nd we ever shall love with unchangeable flame 1 


A CLOUDY DAY IN ENGLAND. 

FROM rUE ITALIAN 0& U ROSSETTI. 

“ 0 che notte bmna brans 
Seazs stelle e »enzs luna 1 ” 

O these nights how dark they are ! 
Without moon and without star, — 
Every thing is in the blues 1 — 

Sea ana air they groan together 
Just as if the wind and weather 
Gruffly talked about the news 1— 
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But bail I my own Italian sky. 

When twinkling with her diamond eye 
Thd^Star of Eve is seen above I—- 
Where Heaven laughs down on Earth, and then 
The Earth laughs up to Heaven egain-^ 

And all things breathe of Love 1*^ 

But one thing mars the beauteous scene-» 

The flowery soil and heaven serene— 

Ah I me. Oppression's cruel hand. 

My Italy, i» on tny plains — 

What cares the captive in his chains 
For azure sky or verdant land ?— 

O happy England I potent bride 
Of Ilim who rules the ocean tide — 

’Tis true a mist o’erclouds thy sky, 

But thou a better light ranst give, 

For which alone I wish to live— 

The glorious light of Liberty !— . 

Beyond the mist, my thought takes flight — 

To seek that true and only light 

Which few can find, though all admire, 

For this I’ve wandered far and near 
Until at length, in wandering here— 

1 find my long desire I — 

O Liberty, upon whose breast 
Man can alone securely rest — 

Amid these mists resplendent shine 
The Mind t(r know — the Heart to feel — 

Twin stars that make the wanderer kneel— 

And worship at thy slurinc : — 


THE BEE. 

VROM THE SPANISH OP MaRTIRES PB lA nAMA- 

•• Iba Cogiendo Sores, 

T guArdando en la falda 

Mi Nlofa, psia haoer ona guifOslds.*’ 

In a bower, a garland wreathing, 

My beloved sat reclining, 

Sweetest roses intei twining,— 

She, ere ihey were bound in posies, 
Pressed them to the kindred roses 
Of her lips with fragrance breathing. 

A Bee within a rose was lying, 

Him the crimson leaves concealing. 

While the nectar he was stealing— 

As her lips approached — upspringing — 

He the seemmg rosebud stinging— 

Sipped its sweets— then vadSbed flying I— 







TO-DAT AlCD TO-UOERoW, ^ 
saa Spanish. 

‘ SI BUBpIro ydlgohojr, 

£ 11 a mpoi»do m&iuuMI.** 

When oppressed by Love's sweet sorrow. 

At J uana’s feet I pray,«— 

J/ 1 &igh and saij, t'**day. 

She answers^ — Oh, to-morrow I 

A 

She weeps if any joy elates me ; 

If sad, she sings, and mirth comes o’er her ; 
And if I say that I adore her, 

The cruel maiden says she hales me. 

Whence then can 1 a solace boiTow ? 

Except 1 die— «and die I may — 

For if I sigh, and say to-day. 

She answers — Oh, to-morrow ! 

If, to see her eyes of brown, 

I lift mine, she downward gazes ; 

But the maiden heavenward raises 
Her’s if also I look down. 

At times, o’ercoine by grief and sorrow, 

I vow to break her sovereign sway— . 

But if I sigh, and say to-day, 

She answers — Oh, to-morrow ! 

At times, too, if I claim the prize 

Of victory, she declares I’m beaten ; 

And if the cup of life I sweeten 
With hopes of bliss beyond the skies. 

She hints at brimstone and Gomorrah I 
Even now if in Death’s arms I lay, 

Aitd sighing, said. I'll die to-day^ 

She'd answer — Oh, to-morrow ! 


THE ELFIN BRIDE. 

FROM TUK UBRM\N OF D£ LA 3101 TB FOVQUB. 

Frlfich iBt dcB Morgen'd fichelo, 

Vud feucht der thau'ge RMea i 
WaB, Jungling, woilet am Btem, 

Wo kuhlige Lttfte blasea ?*’ 

Gaily the sun ascends his throne. 

And gilds the dewy sod below 5 

“ O, youth I what chains thee to that stone. 
Where cooling breezes blow ? 

** O, Mourner 1 — from the new-lit skies 

Tbc darksome gloom hath ta’en its flight ; 

Methinks no sleep has blest thine eyes 
Through all this weary night I 

‘'And teois, Aou valiant youth and true. 
Have fallen upon this humid stone ; 

Or is it but the nightly dew 

That down from Heaven hath flown ?” 





bei^ 


** I^he dew would she# its wonted cAre, 
And weep on my beloved stone ; 
Buf'eb 1 the pearls that glisten there 
Are but my tears alone 1" 


A noble hero 1 — and in tears ? 

A brave young man — and weakly pine ? 

O come where gleams the sheen of spears. 
And Love’s warm glance divine 1” 

** Let othf^rs kneel at Beauty’s throne. 

Or up the gleaming falchion take ; 

For me — tarry by this stone 
Until my heart will break 1" 

Oh I tell me, then, thy heart's deep woo — 
What sorrow chains thee to the stone ?” 

Ah 1 yes, from lips the tale will flow, 

That speak of this alone ! — 

'* Last night I crossed the mountain near. 
And sought this verdant vale of rest ; 

A sweet voice whispered in mine ear — 

• A sweeter lip to mine was prest 1— 

It was a beauteous Fairy form. 

That thus about the wanderer played. 

And twined a garland bright and warm 
Around us twain, that ne’er can fade. 

‘ ‘ She called me her beloved Lord — 

She called herself a wife's dear name ; 

And gave to me, with glad accord. 

Her wondrous sweet and tender frame. 


** That moment did the Night withdraw 
Her vaporous veil so dark and damp ; 

As through the roof of leaves we saw 

The Moon suspend our nuptial lamp. 

“ And as it paled before the day, 

And sank amid the silent sea, 

She reached her hand and cried — < Away I 
Beloved, hence I from me ! 

** * Hence 1 — hence I — ^for ere the sun has smiled;i^ 
I too must far from this have flown : 

One beam on me, the Fairy Child, 

Would turn me into stone. 

** ‘ For this, throi gh Time’s unnumber’d years, 
Has been the Sun’s unquestioned right ; 

But till the Moming-red appears. 

The Fairy People rule the night V 

** AudaciouB boy I Oh 1 sad event 1 

1 prayed, and kissed her thousand charms. 

Until vie, weeping, gave oonsent 
To linger stiU within my arms : 




** But ihtx»agh her tears she sang thia straiiw 
* Ah I many and many a ha^py .night 
Might I within thy arms have lain 1 t 
If thou didst not that promise blight. 

•• ‘ I cannot bring my lips to speak 
Denial to that prayer of thine — 

And see 1 upon the purple peak 
The day begins to wine I 


'Farewell, beloved murderer mine. 

Farewell J thy clasping arms unbind V — 
Scarce shrieked I " fly when came the Shine, 
When came the cooling morning wind. 


“ There in my very hands she grew 
A lifeless stone, so hard and cold ; 

There from my heart the life-blood flew. 

And strength grew weak, and youth grew old. 


A lifeless stone ! — O bitter woe 1 

My joy ! my grief I my Elfin Bride ! 
On this, through life, my tears shall flow — 
In death I’ll sleej^. beside I” 


THE PILGRIM, THE CAVALIER, AND THE TROUBADOUR. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF A. MAFFEI. 

Era mite come 11 cielo 

Cut florrlde i1 »ol di magglo t 
Era bella come il raggio 
Che circonda nn cherubfn I" 

TUE Pn.GRlM. 

She was mild as is the sky 

When gently smiles the sun of May ; 

She was lovely as the ray 
That clothes a cherub round. 

Ah ! me, for ever from mine eye 

The sacred veil that maid hath tom ; 

. Now life is but a waste forlorn, 

Whereon no path is found ! 


THE CAVALIER. 

I fought for ten long weary years 
With Saracenic rage malign ; 
hfy name throughout all ralestine 
Made dim the mother’s eye ; 

I ooimuered squires and cavaliers — 

But Love, unconquered still thou art : 
Bock to the Lady of my heart 
Retumi my constant sigh. 



4 September " 


TKS T&OtniADOtm. 

T Bang of many a glorious feat 

fifnacted on the fields of fame — 

The Lion-hearted Bichard’s name 
Besounded bold and free : 

But ah ! tlie strain more sadly sweet 
Flew back to those beloved eyes. 
Between whose light and mine tWe lies 
So much of sky and sea. 

THE THREE. 

Without Love no light doth shine, 

To guide the Pilgrim on his way j 
Without Love, tne wreath of bay 
Weighs heavy on the Victor’s head ; 

Without Love, the flower divine 
Hath none to cherish or admire ; 
Sweetness flics the Poet’s lyre, 

The Poet’s heart is dead. 


KXPECTATXON. 

VROBt FRENCH OF DLLAVIONB 

Tntto conjte ml place, 

Sia colic, O celva, O prato.” 

— MBTA8TA810 

The morn has chased the shades of night. 

The streams grow bright beneath her eye ; 

A golden veil of purple light 

Hangs o’er the rosy eastern sky. 

To catch the sun’s awakening rays 
Upon the turf still wet with dew, 

With trembling haste the rose displays 
Her crimson chalice to the view. 

A sweeter zephyr fills the place. 

The birds in sweeter concert sing ; 

More closely in a fond embrace 

Around the elm the vine doth cling. 

Amid these shades so calm and still 
All things partake of my delight — 

Fresh turf, fair sky, transparent rill — 

Ah 1 can you biow she comes to-night ? 


BT THE SHORES Ot THE SEA. 

FROM TRE SPANISH OP GONGORA. 

** Pajadme llOFftt 
OriUac del mar.’» 

The pride of our village 
Is pining away j 
But yesterday married, 

And widowed to-day ; 



To the red field of deatii 
Sbe has seen him depart* 

The light of her eye • 

And the joy of her heart. 

To her mother she turneth» 

And falls on her kne&-*< 

Lit me weep for him, mother. 

By the shores of the sea* 

Since you told me, dear mother. 

In Life’s happy mom, 

How brief were its roses, • 

How sharp was its thorh : 

Since my heart was made captive , 
By him that is gone. 

Ah ! short was the sunlight 
That over it shone I 
Since a captive I languish. 

And he bears the key, 

Let me weep for him, mother. 

By the shores of the sea. 

My eyes have, with weeping. 

Been red since the dawn — 
Their sweet occupation , 

Of seeing is gone 
Henceforward no gladness 
Can bring them delight — 

No vision of beauty 

Can make them grow bright ; 
Since he is at war 

Who was peace unto me, 

Let me weep for him, mother. 

By the shores of the sea. 

Oh 1 do not restrain me. 

Or blame mo, dear mother. 

For vain is the one. 

And useless the other. 

If love for your daughter 
Tour bosom doth hold, 

Oh I let not your actions 
Be cruel and cold : 

Since to perish in silence 
Far sadder would be, 

Let me weep for him, mother. 

By the shores of the sea. 

Ah 1 mother, dear mother. 

That breast were of stone, 

That would feel not the sorrow 
And grief I have known ; 

The languor that kills me 

Since he has gone thither— 

To see the green years 

Of my womanhood wither. 

Then since blossoms no longer 
Will bloom on Life’s tree, 

Lit ma weep for him, mother. 

By the shores of the sea. 
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THE CANADAS — HOW LONG CAN W£ HOLD THEM?' 


Thebe lie before us at this moment 
(strange conjunction!) “The Conquest 
of Canada/' and papers and pamphlets 
relative to recent events in that colony, 
which prognosticate, we sadly fear, its 
speedy loss I The contrast is forced 
Ujpon us between the vigou^ and the 
wisdom of a Chatham, and the weakness 
and^folly of our present rulers ; or ra- 
ther, indeed, between the foresight, the 
energy, and the determination of Eng- 
^land under her old aristocratic regirn^, 
and the shortsightedness, the rashness, 
and the want of all steady principle 
and all prompt decision, by w hich her 
proceedings, both at home and abroad, 
nave been marked, since democratic 
influence became so dangerously ascen- 
dant. 

Let us glance, for a moment, at the 
splendid achievement which, by one 
decisive victory, put into our hands an 
extent of territory comprising very 
little short of one-eighth of the civilised 
world. 

The battle of Quebec was fought 
upon the ISth of September, 17^9. 
Montcalm, one of the most gallant 
and skilful of France’s generals, when 
the apparition of the British under 
Wolfe, upon the heights of Abraham, 
was announced to him, although sur- 
prised, was not disheartened. He was 
presently on horseback at the head of 
his troops, and, by his words of en- 
couragement, and his gallant bearing, 
did all that a brave man could do to 
inspire them with confidence as to the 
result of the contest. 

“The French attacked. At about 
ten o'clock a crowd of Canadians and 
Indians emerged from the bush on the 
slope which mils towards the valley bf 
the St. Charles ; as they advanced they 
opened Are upon the English piequets of 
the extreme left, and drove them into 
their supports. Under cover of the 
cloud of smoke which rose above 
Scene of this attack, the French veterans 
of the right wiog passed swiftly round 


the left of Murray’s brigade, and turned 
his flank ; then throwing aside their 
irregulars, they fell upon Howe's light 
infantry. This gallant officer felt the 
importance of his post ; the houses and 
the line of coppice which he occupied, 
formed almost a right angle with the 
front of the British army, covering it 
in flank and rear. He was hardly 
pressed j bis men fell fast under the 
overpowering fire of the French, but in 
a few minutes, Townsiiend, with the 
15th, camo to his aid ; soon afterwards 
the two battalions of the 60th joined the 
line, and turned the tide of battle. 

“ In the meantime swarms of skir- 
mishers advani^od against the right and 
centre of the British army ; their sting- 
ing Are immediately dislodged the few 
light infantry which Wolfe nad posted 
in his front, and forced them back in 
confusion upon the main body. This 
first impression was not without dan- 
ger : the troops who were in the rear, 
and could not see the real state of 
affairs, become alarmed at the some- 
what retrograde movements in front. 
Wolfe perceived this : he hurried along 
the line, cheered the men by his voice 
and presence, and admonished them on 
no account to lire nithout orders. He 
succeeded : confidence was restored. 

“ The spirited advance of the skir- 
mishers was but the mask of a more 
formidable movement. The whole of 
the French centre and left, with loud 
shouts and arms at the recover, now 
bore down to the attack. Their light 
troops then ceased firing, and passed to 
the rear. As the view cleared, their 
long unbroken lines were seen rapidly 
approaching Wolfe’s position, when 
they reached within 150 yards, they ad- 
vanced obliquely from the left qf each 
formation, so that the lines assumed the 
appearance of columns, and chiefly 
threatened the British right. And now 
from flank to flank of the assailing bat- 
talions rolled a murderous and incessant 
fire. The 35th and the Grenadiers fell 
fast. Wolfe, at the head of the 28th, 
was struck in the wrist, but not dis- 
abled. Wrapping a handkerchief round 
the wound, ho hastened from one rank 
to another, exhorting the men to be 


The Conquest of Canada.” By the Author of “ Hochelaga.” 2 vojs. 8vo. 
Ijondon : Bentley. 1849. “ The Question Answered, * Did the Ministry intend to 
pay Rebels ?' in a Letter to the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine.” By a Canadian 
Loyalist. Montreal, 1849. 
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steady, and to reserve their fire. No 
English soldier pulled a trigger : with 
matchless endurance they susti'iined the 
trial. Not a company wavered ; their 
arms shouldered as if on parade, and 
^motionless, save when they closed up 
the ghastly gaps, they waited the word 
of command. 

“ When the head of the French at- 
tack had reached within forty yards, 
Wolfe gave the order to ‘ fire.* At once 
the long row of muskets was levelled, 
and a volley, distinct as a single shot, 
flashed from the British line. For a 
moment the advancing columns still 
pressed on, shivering like pennons in 
the fatal storm, but a few paces told 
how terrible had beon the force of the 
long-suspended blow. Numbers of tho 
French soldiers reeled and fell ; some 
staggered on for a little, then dropped 
silently asido to die ; others burst from 
the ranks shrieking in agony. Tho 
Brigadier do St. Ours was struck dead, 
and do Sonezergues, the second in com- 
mand, was left mortally wounded upon 
the field. "When the breeze carried 
away the dense clouds of smoke, tho 
assailing battalions stood reduced to 
mere groups among the bodies of the 
slain. Never before or since has a 
deadlier volley burst from British in- 
fantry. 

** Montcalm commanded the attack in 
person. Not fifteen minutes had elapsed 
since he had first moved on his line of 
battle, and already all was lost ! Tho 
Canadian militia, with scarcely an e\- 
ception, broke and fled. The right 
wing, which had recoiled before Towns- 
hend and Howe, was overpowered by a 
counter-attack of the 58lh and 78th i 
his veteran battalions of Berne and 
Guienne were shattered before his eyes 
under the British fire ; on tlio left the 
Royal Roussillon was shrunk to a mere 
skeleton, and, deserted by their Pro- 
vincial allies, could hardly retain tne 
semblance of a formation. But tho gal- 
lant Frenchman, though ruined, was not 
dismayed ; he rode through the broken 
ranks, cheered them with his voice, en- 
couraged them by his dauntless bearing, 
and, aided by a small redoubt, even suc- 


ceeded in once again presentiog a front 
to his enemy. 

“Meanwhile Wolfe’s troops had re- 
loaded. He seized the opportunity of 
the hesitation in the hostile ranks, and 
ordered the whole British line to ad* 
vanco. At first they moved forward in 
majestic re^larity, receiving and pay- 
ing back with deadly interest the voueys 
of the French. But soon the ardour of 
the s ildiers broke throifgh the restraints 
of discipline : they increased their pace 
to a run, rifshing over the dying and the 
dead, and sweeping the living enemy ofiT 
their path. On tho extreme right, the 
35th, under the gallant Colonel Letcher, 
carried all before them, and won the 
white plume which for half a century 
afterwards tliey proudly bore.* Wolfe 
himself led the 26th and the diminished 
ranks of the Eouisburg Grenadiers, who 
that day nobly redeemed their error at 
Montmorency. The 43rd, as yet al- 
most untouched, pressed on in admirable 
order, worthy of their after-fame in that 
noble Light Division which ‘ never gave 
a foot of ground ’but by word of com- 
mand.’ On the left, tho 58th and 78th 
overcame a stubborn and bloody resis- 
tance ; more tlian 100 of tho Highland- 
ers foil dead and wounded, the weak 
battalion by their side lost a fourth part 
of their strength in the brief struggle. 
Just now Wolfe was a second timo 
wounded, in the body, but ho dissembled 
his suffering, for his duty was not yet 
accomplished ; again a ball from the 
redoubt struck him on the breast ; he 
reeled on one side, but at the moment 
this was not generally observed. * Sup- 
port me,’ said ho to a grenadier officer 
who was closo at hand, ‘ that my brave 
follows may not see me fall.’ In a few 
seconds, however, he sank, and was 
borne a little to the rear. Colonel Car- 
leton was desperately wounded in the 
head at a few paces from Wolfe : 
the aide-de-camp who hastened for 
Monckton, to call him to the command, 
found him also bleeding on the field, 
beside the 47th regiment. At length 
Townshend, now the senior officer, was 
brought from the left flank to this bloody 
scene to lead the army. 


“ At the late presentation of colours to tho 35th Regiment, in Dublin garrison, 
on the 21st of July, 1834, their colonel-in-chief, Lieutenant-General Sir John Os- 
wald, G.C.B., mentioned, in the course of his address, that when he first Joined the 
regiment, in 1791, he found in it several of the companions of Wolfe. The colonel- 
iii-chief was Fletcher, of a distinguished Scottish family. He led the 35th, under 
General Wolfe, through tho surf of Louisburg, placed them first after the British 
Grenadiers in line on the plains of Abraham, ana tbeup, during the contest, charg- 
ing the Fi^ncb Grenadiers, carried off the white plume which for half a century this 
battalion bore. His Majesty George III, was so pleased with Colonel Fletcher’s 
conduct, that when a lieutenant-colonel of only four years* standing, he gave him 
the colonelcy -in-chief ." — Picture of Quebec, 
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" “ The brief struggle foil heavily upon 
the British, but was ruinous to the 
French. I’hey waverc?ll under tho car- 
nage ; the columns which death had dis- 
ordered were soon broken and scattered. 
Montcalm, with a courage that roso 
above the wreck of hope, galloped 
through the groups of his stubborn 
veterans, who still made head against 
the advancing enemy, and stro\e to 
show a front of hjittlc* Ifis efforts 
wore vain ; the head of every lormation 
was swept away before tllat terrible 
musketry ; in a few minutes the French 
gave way in all directions. Just then 
their gallant general fell with a 
mortal wound ; from that time all w'as 
uttor rout. 

“ While the British troops w'ero car- 
rying all before them, their young gene- 
ral’s life was ebbing fast away. When 
.struck for the 1 bird time, he sank down ; 
he then supported himself for a few mi- 
nutes in a sitting posture, with the 
assistance of Lieutenant Brown, JMr. 
Henderson, a volunteer, and a private 
soldier, all of tho grenadier company of 
the 22nd; Colonel Williamson of the 
Royal Artillery, aftcrw'ards wont to his 
aid. From time to time Wolfe tried 
W'ith his faint hand to clear away tho 
death-mist that gathered on his sight ; 
but the effort seemed vain ; for pre- 
sently he lay back, and gave no signs 
of life beyond a heavy breathing, and 
an occasional groan. JVIeantime tho 
French had given way, and wore flying 
in all directions. The grenadier officers, 
seeing this, called out to those around 
him — * See, they run !’ The words 
caught the ear of the dying man ; he 
raised himself, like one aroused from 
sleep, and asked eagerly, ‘ Who runs ?’ 

‘ The enemy, sir,’ answered tho officer : 

‘ they give way everywhere.’ * Go one 
of you to Colonel Burton,’ said Wolfe ; 

‘ toll him to march Webbe’s (the 48tb) 
regiment with all speed doivn to the St. 
Charles River, to cut off the retreat.’ 
His voice grew faint as he spoke, and 
he turned as if seeking an easier posi- 
tion on his side ; when ho ha<l given this 
last order, he seemed to feel that he had 
done his duty, and added feebly, but 
distinctly — ‘ Now, God be praised, I 
die happy.’ His eyes then closed ; and, 
after a few convulsive movementL, ho 
became still. Despite the anguish of his 
wounds, he died happy : for through tho 
mortal shades that fell upon bis soul, 
there rose, over the unknown world’s 
horizon, tho daw'n of an eternal morn- 
ing/’ — Vol ii* 

Such was the splendid victory by 
which this fine country was, won. How 


long is it to continue a dependency of 
the British Crown? How long are 
we to hold that which cost us so much 
Wood and treasure ? 

Tin's is a grave and serious ques- 
tion ; and one which must have pre* ^ 
sented itself to every reflecting mind, 
by which our late policy in that coun- 
try has been duly pondered. To some 
it appears a matter of indifference 
whether we retain our transatlantic 
possessions or no. To others, that 
they are a positive incumbrance, and 
that to get rid of them would be a 
gain. But we believe there remains a 
large majority, by whom their separa- 
tion would be regarded as a loss and a 
humiliation ; by whom Great Britain 
would be considered maimed and mu- 
tilated, when l. rcft, by whatever cause, 
of those adjuncts of her greatness, and 
those trophie.s of her renown j that 
colonial defection once begun, must 
continue until all her dependencies 
shall have been lost, and the once 
mighty imperial mistress of the ocean 
shrink within her insular dimensions 
as a fourth or fifth-rate Euro])ean 
power; a state in which her very ex- 
istence as a nation would be brought 
into peril, and, should any strong sj>irit 
of disaffection arise within herself, it 
might be difficult, if not impossible, to 
maintain her Connexion with IreLand. 

This last is, we confess, the view 
which we take of the subject. We 
think the possession of such a depen- 
dency as Canada could not be too 
highly prized. We regard it as a 
great outlet for our superabundant 
manufactures, and our surplus popu- 
lation. We consider it, if properly 
managed, as a mart for 13ritisli enter- 
prise, a secure investment for British 
capital, and an exhaustless field for 
British labour. We consider it as a 
priceless “ point d’ appui,” should any 
causes of national difference arise be- 
tween us and the United States. We 
feel all its capabilities as a feeder of 
our marine, by which that arm of our 
force might be, upon any emergencies 
which should suddenly arise, efficiently 
recruited. And thus viewing the 
question at issue, we do confers we 
cannot at all sympathise either with 
those who regard these vast possessions 
as an incumbrance, of wliicMt is de- 
sirable we should be speedily disbur- 
dened, or those who are indifferent to 
their preservation ; — and we view the 
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legislation which has lately been pnr* 
sued respecting them, with a dismay 
proportioned to our conviction of its 
tendency to separate them for ever 
from the British Empire. 

Several years have now elapsed 
since the state of Canada engaged our 
attention ; and those of our readers 
who remember what we said then, 
must see that we clearly foresaw all 
that has since occurred, and that re- 
cent events are little more than a ful- 
tilment of our predictions. 'I'he Whig 
policy which governed Lord Gosford’s 
proceedings eventuated in the rebel- 
lion which it cost so much blood and 
treasure to put down. And had the 
evil stopped there, all would have been 
well. Had the traitors taken in fla- 
grante delicto been dealt with as they 
deserved, a wholesome example would 
have been exhibited to the colonists, 
and British authority would ha\e re- 
sumed its ascendancy, and contemt- 
ment and tranquillity again prevailed. 
But the Whig star was still ascendant, 
and instead of extracting good from 
evil, evil was extracted from good. 
Lord Durham’s (commission super- 
vened upon the troubled slate of 
affairs in the provinces ; and its ob- 
ject would seem to have been to revive 
the desponding hearts of the discon- 
tented, and to breathe life and vigour 
into the dry bones of sedition, which, 
under the vigour of the loyalists, had 
been quelled and laid prostrate | while 
a corresponding chill and discourage- 
ment was communicated to the gallant 
defenders of the rights and preroga- 
tives of the British crown. 

Nor could, for such a purpose, a 
better instrument have been selected 
The Lord High Commissioner w^as a 
man of activity and energy ; but vain, 
opinionative, shallow, and conceited ; 
filled with an enormous opinion of his 
own wisdom and his own importance, 
and cherishing a most disdainful con- 
tempt for all who ventured to differ 
from him in his views. Ho was, at 
the same time, honest and honourable 
in all transactions of private life ; had 
no sinister personal aims beyond the 
jiggrandiseraent of the party to which 
he was attached ; and could well 
maintain his personal dignity when- 
ever, either in his own person, or in 
that of the humblest of his suit, the 
rights or privileges of his office were 
invaded. His conscious disinterest- 
edness gave boldness and confidence 


to his recofhmendationg, which idhally 
revailed with ^ the government at 
ome, who recognised the legitimacy 
of the objects for which the Canadian 
traitors drew the sword, conceded the 
principle of responsible govern- 
ment,” by which British authority has 
been superseded, precipitated the union 
of the upper and lower provinces, by 
whidi the French influence has ob- 
tained an ascendant in the legislature, 
dealt “ heavy blows and great discou- 
ragementh” to the loyalists, by which 
that gallant body of men have been 
sorely aggrieved, while honours and 
emoluments have been profusely la- 
vished upon convicted or notorious 
traitors. 

We cannot, therefore, aftect sur- 
prise, whatever may bo our regret, at 
the transactions winch have recently 
compromised the honour and dignity 
of the British crown, and which no 
sane man can regard but as preparing 
the w^ay for the separation of our 
Canadian provinces. Under the timid 
and unprincipled government of Lord 
Gosford, sedition was nursed until it 
broke out into overt treason. By the 
vigour of the loyalists, aided by the 
skill and the gallantry of the military, 
the rebellion was promptly put down. 
But by the strange infatuation which 
seems to have overruled British policy, 
both foreign and domestic, since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the defeat 
of the rebels was converted into a 
victory. Suddenly, in the midst of 
humiliation and disaster, they found, 
to then* astonishment as well as de- 
light, that all they sought for, and 
more, was granted ; that not only was 
an amnesty to be extended to them 
for their treason, and their forfeited 
lives spared, but that the road to 
office w as again opened to them ; that 
their position in the colony would 
again give them power, not only to 
override the governor, but to beard 
and insult the loyalists, whose crime 
of successful resistance to them never 
would be foi given ; and that the time 
would speedily come when they might 
not only glory in their ini*- deeds, dut 
actually seek reprisals from the govern- 
ment against which they had rebelled, 
for suck losses or inconvenientes as they 
suffei ed, or pretended to have suffered, 
in their acts of mad and unprovoked 
resistance to legitimate authority. 

In our f^rst paper upon Canadian 
affairs, in March, 1838, after the out- 
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break in 1837, we ventured, hesitat- pathised with the insurgents. The 

ingly, to recommeiKj a union of the loyalists in Upper Canada had had 

legislatures, but upon the express con- their losses considered and provided 

dition that the British so far prepon- for by the government ; but as trea- 

derated over the Franco- Canadian son had now become ascendant, the. 


interest, as to render it impossible for 
the French faction to obstruct tho 
progress of beneficent legislation, by 
which’ the British colonist might be 
enabled to feel at home in a British 
colony, and have assurance afforded 
him that he was not altogether aban- 
doned to the hatred and jealousy of 
the most ignorant, prejudiced, and un- 
enterprising population on the face of 
the earth. Had a union been early 
made upon such a basis, and every- 
thing right and proper dono to che- 
rish the loyalty of those who had 
proved themselves by their services 
the best friends of British connexion, 
we do not see any grounds for sup- 
posing that such a measure would not 
have resulted in good. But when it 
was made, no care was taken to secure 
the ascendancy of British influence, 
and much was done to disgust and 
alienate the loyalty of the Upper 
Canadians. Hence a formidable op- 
position from the upper province were 
but too ready to co operate with a 
powerful majority in the lower ; and 
both lost no opportunity of crippling 
and embarrassing the executive, which 
was now made responsible to thorn for 
all its acts, and under the necessity 
of taking, at their dictation, its con- 
stitutional advisers. 

It is undoubtedly to be lamented 
that the insulted and outraged loyal- 
ists of Upper Canada, in evil hour, 
“ took counsel from their discontent,” 
and were thus betrayed into a false 
position, by which they only strength- 
ened the hands of their enemies. But 
much more do we condemn those who 
inflicted upon them such injuries, and 
put upon them such insults, as human 
nature could not be expected to bear, 
and then took occasion to express 
surprise that they should have fot- 
gotten their principles, or faltered in 
their allegiance I 

It was not until the last general 
election returned a large majority in 
the Franco- Canadian interest, that 
the project of an indemnity for rebel- 
lion losses in the lower provinces 
was seriously entertained. Lord 
Elgin felt himself surrounded by a 
ministry who had either participated 
in the Papineau insurrection, or sym- 


traitors in the lower province, deemed 
it but equal justice that they should 
be indemnified for theirs. It is true 
an exception was made against all 
who were so unfortunate as to have 
been brought to trial, and convicted, 
as well as those who, upon their own 
confession of guilt, were banished to 
Bermuda ; but as these constituted 
but a very small proportion of the 
numbers actually engaged in the re- 
bellion, and to whom her Majesty’s 
gracious amnesty was accorded, every 
uoconvicted rebel was to be regarded 
as a sufft^ring loyalist, and the mea- 
sure which woi? to compensate the one 
for his losses and his sacrifices, was to 
reward the other for his misdeeds. 

The following is the preamble to 
the bill for the perpetration of this 
monstrous iniquity, by which all sense 
of justice, and even of decency, has 
been outraged ; — 

“ Whereas, on the 28th day of Fe- 
bruary, 1845, an humble address was 
unanimously adopted by the legislative 
assembly ot this province, and by them 
presented to the Uight Honourable 
Charles Theopbilus Baron Metcalfe, 
the then (lOvornor-General of the same, 
praying * that his Excellency would be 
pleased to cause proper measures to be 
adopted in oider to insuro to the inhabi- 
tants of that part of this province, for- 
merly Lower Canada, indemnity for 
just losses by them sustained during 
the Rebellion of 1837 and 1838.’ And 
wheredwS, on the 24th day of November, 
1845, a commission of five persons was, 

^ his Excellency, the said Governor- 
General, duly appomted to inquire into 
such losses arising from and growing 
out of the said Rebellion ; and whereas, 
it appears by the report of tho said 
commissioners, dated the 18th day of 
April, 1846, that ‘ the want of power 
to proceed to a strict and regular in- 
vestigation of tho losses in question, 
left the commissioners no other resource 
than to trust to the allegations of the 
claimants, as to the amounts and nature 
of their losses and whereas, in order ^ 
to redeem the pledge given to the suf- 
ferers of such losses, or their bona fide 
creditors, assigns, or ayanUdroit, as 
well by the said address of the said « 
legislative assembly, and the appoint- 
ment of the said commission, as by the 
letter addressed by the Honourable the 
Secretary of the Province, by order of 



the Right Honourable Charles Murray. 
Earl Cathcart. the then administrator 
of the government of the same, to the 
said commissioners, on the 27th day of 
February, 1^6, it is necessary and just 
^^hat the particulars of such losses not 
'yet paid and satisfied, should form the 
subject of more minute inquiry under 
legislative authority, and that the same, 
so far only as they may have arisen 
from the total or partial, unjust, unne- 
cessary, or wanton destruction of 
dwellings, buildings, property, and ef- 
fects of the said inhabitants, and from 
the seizure, taking or carrying away of 
their property and effects, should be 
paid and satisfied ; provided that none 
of the persons who have been convicted 
of high treason, alleged to have been 
committed in that part of this province 
formerly the province of Low'er Canada, 
since the Ist day of November, 1837, 
or who having been charged with high 
treason or other offences of a treason- 
able nature, and having l)een committed 
to the custody of the sheriff in the 
gaol of Montreal, submitted themselves 
to the will and pleasure of her Majesty, 
and were thereupon transported to her 
Majesty’s Islands of Bermuda, shall be 
entitled to any indemnity for losses sus- 
tained during or after said Rebellion, 
or in consequence thereof : Be it there- 
fore enacted by the Queen’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council 
and of the Legislative Assembly of the 
province of Canada, constituted and 
assembled by virtue of, and under the 
authority of, an Act passed in the par- 
liament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and entitled, ‘ An 
Act to reunite the Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and for the Govern- 
ment of Canada,’ &c. &c.” 

Nor does it admit of a moment’s 
doubt that the Canadian ministry in- 
tended the measure as an insult to 
loyalty and a triumph to treason. 

Had the Bill not been designed to 
cover the claims of traitors as well as 
loyalists, th^ ministry had an ample 
opportunity of denying the imputation, 
if it could, with truth, be denied. 
Colonel Prince, member for Essex, thus 
addressed himself to Mr. Attorney- 
General La Fontaine, on the 6th of 
March, when the Bill was in com- 
mittee : — 

“ Col. Prince stated, that a great deal 
of uncertainty existed as to the class of 
persons whom it was intended by the 
ministry to pay, under the measure in- 
troduced by thorn, and he begged Mr. 
Attorney-General La Fontaine to set- 


tle tha matter expUeitly, by replyiDig to 
certain questions which he would put 
to him. Col. Prfoce promised, on nis 
part, to regard the replies as final, and 
after receiving them, would allude no 
further to the Rebellion claims. 

“ Ho then put the following questlona 
in a deliberate, solemn manner, pausing 
between each for an answer 

“ Do you propose to exclude, in your 
instructions to the Commissioners to 
be appointed under this Act, all who 
aided and llbettcd in the Rebellion of 
1837-1838?— No reply. 

** Do you propose to exclude those 
who, by their admissions and confes- 
sions, admitted their participation in 
tho Rebellion ? — No reply^ 

**Do you mean to exclude those 
whose admission of guilt is, at this very 
iiioinent, in the possession of the 
government and the courts ot law, un-* 
liss these admissions have been destroy- 
ed with tho connivance of hoii. gentle- 
men opposite ? — No reply. 

“Do jou mean to exclude any of 
those 800 men who were imprisoned in 
the gaol of Montreal, for their partici- 
pation m the Rebellion, and who were 
subsequently discharged from custody 
through the clemency of tho govern- 
ment, and whose claims I understand 
to exceed some £70,000 ? — No leply. 

“ T)o you not mean to pay every one, let 
his participation m the liehelhon have 
been what it may, except the very few 
who were convicted by the courts-martial, 
and 'iome six or seven who admitted their 
guilt, and wet e sent to Beimuda ^ — No 
nnpLY.” 

Had not ministers deliberately in- 
1 ended to pass an Act to indemnify 
rebels, would these plain questions 
have been left unanswered ’ 

But the following is even stronger 
than the silence that gives consent: it 
is a direct admission by a member of 
the government, that the payment of 
rebels for losses incurred by their 
own misdeeds, was intended. The 
Hon. Mr. Jones is a general sup- 
porter of the ministerial policy, and 
a personal friend of many members 
of the government, and he thus re- 
lates, in the House of Assembly, the 
substance of a conversation which 
took place between him and a minister 
of the crown, that minister being 
present, and his statement remaining 
uncontradicted • — 

“ As the hon. member (Mr. J. Mor- 
ris) to whom he had alluded, thought 
proper to iidvcrt to a statement made 
to him personally by the hon. speaker, 
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whicli ho said induced him to support 
the bill alluded to, he CMr. Jones) would 
advert to what took prare between him- 
self and another hon. and distinguished 
member of the government, at a private 
interview, in contradiction to what the 
lion, member had stated as the views 
entertained by the administration, ex- 
pressed to him by the hon. speaker. 
At tlid interview he referred to, after 
considerable conviTsation on the sub- 
ject of the indemnity bill had taken 
plaeo, and considerable difference of 
opinion had arisen between them in re- 
spect to it, in order that ho might not 
mistake the views of the hon. member 
of the government, he (Mr. Jones) had 
named three or more persons whom he 
find that distinguished member of the 
government both knew to have been 
engaged in overt acts of treason and 
rebellion; that they were persons who 
had taken up arms to subvert the 
government; ho asked him if those in- 
dividuals would be entitled to indemnity 
under the bill ? That hon member of 
the government w'as too honest and too 
honorable «a man to attempt to deceive 
him; he therefore ansv\ered him can- 
didly and frankly, that they could make 
no distinction, and, conse([uently, those 
persons could not he excluded from 
being indemnified tor their losses, if 
they had sustained any. He should not 
have adverted to this circumstance had 
he not deemed it necessary to do so, to 
meet the assertion openly made by the 
hon. speaker, from his place in that 
house, and the statement of the hon. 
member who had based his opinions 
upon the information he had personally 
received from the same hon. indivi- 
dual.” 

This is, surely, sufiticiont to con- 
vince the most incredulous of the 
glai ing enormity, planned and perpe- 
trated by the Canadian ministry, when 
they introduced the Rebellion Losses 
Bill ; but the whole case against them 
would be incomplete if we did not pre- 
sent to the reader some specimens of 
the argument and the eloquence by 
which it was defended. 

Thus spake the Honorable Francis 
Hincks, a member of the government# 
in reply to a member of the H »uce, 
who ventured to ask whether it was 
seriously intended to pay rebels : — 

“It appeared, from what the hon. 
ZDcniber stati'd, tliat he had no objection 
to the payment of what ho had called 
the just claims fur robellion losses ; and 
yet, at the same time, was very indig- 
nant, as was aUo the hon. Aiombor for 
Frontenac, that any person who was 


not, in their phraseology, a loyalist, 
should be paid. In reply to that, he 
would merely have to quote the words 
of his hon. friend, the member for Kent, 
who had asked if they were going to 
establish a star-chamber commission, to ^ 
try who was loyal and who was not.” 

Again, the same hon. gentleman, in 
a circular bearing date the 10th of 
February, expresses himself in terms 
even still more startling and unequi- 
vocal : — 

“It may happen that parties were 
engaged in the rebellion who were never 
convicted of high treason, and who, 
therefore, would not be excluded under 
the Act. I believe the amount of such 
claim* would bo very small in propor- 
tion to th«» whole amount ; and it would 
be very injud.^ious indeed were the 
legislature, for the sake of excluding 
them, to sanction a false principle, and 
to allow any set of commi^i&ioners to 
decide arbitrtirily that men were rebels 
who had never been convicted of high 
treason.” 

Here a sort of quasi defence is in- 
sinuated — namely, the numbers were 
but few who would thus profit by the 
act in question ; as if that altered its 
principle, or diminished its atrocity. 

It reminds us of the Scotch lass who 
was charged by her minister with 
having had an illegitimate child, and 
who admitted^ with a deprecatory air, 
that, indeed, she had had a child, Ifut 
it was a very httle one f 

The Hon. Mr. Merritt, president 
of the coumil, thus spoke, in the de- 
bate on the 13th of February ; — 

"A general amnesty has since been 
proclaimed, and could vve draw an odious 
and inxidious distinction, at this late 
day, to create dissatislaction ? We 
trust all are now good and I03 al sub- 
jects ; it is our duty to keep them sd, 
and not disturb the harmony which now 
happily prevails. From ifie re‘5ults of 
niy own personal experience, I feci it 
would be very difficult to draw those 
delicate distinctions between those call- 
ed loyal and disloyal.” 

In a subsequent debate, the Hon. ^ ' 
Robert Baldwin, another member of 
the government, thus delivered him- 
self : — 

“ He agreed entirely with his hon. 
Mend from Norfolk, that after an act 
of amnesty, it would be disrespectful to 
her Majesty, and an outrage 011 the man 
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seeking* compensation, to inquire what 
art he took at the time of* the trou- 
les.»’ 

The Solicitor- General for Canada 
a^ East did not content himself with 
supporting the opinion above recited^ 
but went further still, and expressed 
a hope that the convictions recorded 
in courts- martial, against rebels taken 
in arms against the government, 
would yet be reversed. The follow- 
ing are the ipsissima oerba of one of 
Lord Elgin’s constitutional advis- 
ers : — 

“ JIo hoped the time Avonld come 
when these decisions would be reversed, 
but let it be done in a constitutional 
way. It was no business of the house 
to say wdio were guilty of Jiigh treason, 
for Iho act of indemnity had done aw'ay 
with all that. In technical language, 
the persons pardoned were in the same 
position as before.” 

In the following we have the In- 
spector-General, the Hon. Francis 
Hiiicks, not only vindicating the pro- 
priety of reimbursing rebels for their 
rebellion losses, but justifying the 
rebellion itself, upon the alleged ground 
of the injustice and oppres'tion of the 
British government. He thus spoke 
in the debate on the 13tli February : — 

“ The lion. g(*ntlcnian had shown 
reat indignation against those indivi- 
uals wdio had taken up arms in 1837 
and 1838, but he would adc who w'as 
responsible for the disturbances, but the 
lion, gciith'inan opjiosite, and the party 
whom he supported? (Ironical cheers 
from the opposition.^ lies! those were 
the parties whom he would have held 
resjionsible, and he was confirmed in 
that opinion by tho e\ pressed declara- 
tions of two noble lords from England, 
one of whom had declared evplicitly 
that from the unconstitutional mannef 
in which the government wji> carried 
on, the people u^ere perfectly justified in 
taking up arms to oppose 

The Solicitor- General for Canada 
West, Wm, Hume Blake, thus de- 
livered himself : — 

“ From the first period of British in- 
terference in the affairs of Lower Ca- 
nada, up to the time of Lord Durham, 
every species of oppression w as freely 
practised. The administration of jus- 
tice was perverted ; property w’as not 
sacred ; and worse still, ay, a thousand 


timed worse, « loyal, but contcmpittbl^ 
aud pitiful, minority seised on every 
office in the gift or the crown, ana 
trampled on men far superior to them<r 
selves in every sense of the word*^^ 

And again, in another part of the 
same speech, this gentleman rises to a 
blasphemous climax of sedition, which 
may not bo unfitly described as the 
verv apotheosis of treason. We shud- 
der wdiilejreciting his words', which hd 
was suffered to speak unrebuked, and 
even amidst the cheers of his sup- 
porters : — 

^ “ He had no sympathy with tlie spu- 
rious loyalty of the hon. gentlomou oppo- 
site, which, w^bilc it trampled on the peo- 
ple, wa.s the slave of the court — a loyalty 
which, from the dawm of the history of 
the world down to the present day, had 
lashed humanity into rebellion (choorsL 
With such loyalty, he for one could 
have no sympathy. He w’ould not go 
to ancient history, but he would tell the 
hon. gentlemen opposite of one great 
exhibition of this loyalty, on an oc- 
casion when the people of a distant 
Koinan Province contemplated the per- 
petration of the foulest crime that the 
page of history records — a crime from 
which nature in compassion Iiid her 
face, and strove to draw a veil over. 
But the heathen Itoman lawgiver could 
not be induced, by perjured witnesses, 
to place the great Founder 6f our reli- 
gion upon the cross. ‘ I find no fault 
in him,’ he said. But these provincials, 
after endeavouring by ovory other 
means to eft’ect their purpose, had re- 
course to this spurious loyalty, ‘If 
thou Jettest this man go, thou art not 
Cmsar’s friend” (^cheers). Mark the 
loyalty; could they not trace it in this 
act ? ay, aud overcome by that mawk- 
ish, Spurious loyalty, the heathen 
Roman governor gave his sanction to a 
deed, whose foul and impure stain 
eighteen centuries of national humilia- 
tion and suffering have been unable to 
efface (cheers). ThivS spurious, slavish 
loyalty WHS not British stuff (cheers) ; 
this spurious, bullying loyalty never 
grew in his native land. If, after years 
of struggling to obtain their rights, 
they louiid a doctrine so detrimental to 
the views advanced by the government, 
the blame was much lessened, for it 
was mure deserving qf being denounced as 
/ f hellious than the efforts to set it aside. 
There sit tliq loyal men [pointing to 
the opposite tide of the house], who 
shed the blood of the people, and tram- 
pled on their best and dearest rights.” . 

The reader has now seen enough of 
the spirit* in which this measure was 
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concocted, and the argument by which 
it was supported; and we ask him 
was it calculated to eifcourage loyalty 
to the British crown ? Was it calcu< 
lated to cherish the only sentiments 
and the only principles by which 
Canada could be secured in her alle- 
giance ? 

The rebellion to which allusion had 
been made, and which ministers of the 
crown did not hesitate to justify, was 
positively the most cau8eless®and wan- 
ton of any that history records. If 
our readers will refer to our number 
for March, 1838, they will find that 
it was a rebellion that followed a more 
than plenary redress of all alleged 
grievances. Indeed it may be said to 
have been a rebellion not provoked by 
any real grievance, but stimulated by 
the insane facility of the British par- 
liament in listening to, and adopting, the 
representations and the suggestions of 
demagogues, whose object was to throw 
off the authority of the British crown. 
It was encountered by an energetic de- 
monstration of loyalty, which soon put 
the bullying agitators do wn,and reduced 
them to the humble condition of sup- 
pliants for royal mercy. And for this 
service, by which these fine provinces 
were, in their hour of peril, saved. 
Lord Elgin's responsible advisers now 
denounce these loyal men as tyrants 
and oppressors,” ** Goths and Van- 
dals,” ^‘spurious, slavish, but lying 
loyalists,” “a pitiful, contemptible mi- 
nority,” ** rebel tyrants,” who lashed 
an unoffending people into rebellion,” 
when they had only taken up arms 
against their Queen “in a justifiable 
course of resistance !” 

But what will the reader think, after 
having perused the above statements 
and declarations of the Canadian mi- 
nisters and their supporters, of the 
following extract from an answer to 
an address by Lord Elgin, after the 
unhappy occurrences which took place 
at Montreal immediately upon the royal 
assent being given to the Rebellion 
Losses Bill? — 

“ Even if the measure of indemnity to 
which you refer had been more objec- 
tionable than it is, it would still have 
been the duty and interest of all lovers 
of true freedom, and of order, which is 
amongst its most valuable fruits, to 
.protest against the outrageous assaults 
on the fundamental principles of consti- 
tutional government, for wMch it has 
been made the pretext. But I am bound 


to say, in justice to the large mejoritg of 
your representatives, by whom this bill 
was sanctioned, that it is my firm belief 
that they did not intend, in passing it, to 
countenance rebellion, or to compensate 
the losses of persons guilty of the heinous 
crime of treason ; but that their purpose ' 
was to make provision for the payment 
of the wanton and unnecessary destruc- 
tion of property, which is the cruel, 
though, perhaps, inevitable accompani- 
ment of civil warfare, claims which had 
been already recognised by the deliberate 
acts of preceding parliaments and govern - 
ments. Under this conviction I assented 
to the bill, and in this spirit only could 
I ever consent, as the head of the exe- 
cutive government, to effect it.” 

What I not aware of the avowed 
intentions of his own advisers ! Not 
aware of their deliberate declarations 
in their official o.inacities in the House 
of Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil ! Not aware of what was made no 
secret! Of what every man, woman, 
and child might have known, whose 
ears were open to the current news 
of the day! What was he doing? 
Where did he live ? With whom did 
he converse or take counsel, that ho 
alone should have remained ignorant 
that the Bill, to which he gave the 
royal sanction, was deliberately pre- 
pared with a view to admit rebels to a 
participation with loyalists in the 
bounty of government by which the 
rebellion losses were to be made good? 
It is truly painful to us to dwell upon 
this ; for the only alternative which 
presents itself is, either that the noble 
lord did not speak God’s truth ; or 
that he is a perfect miracle of blind- 
ness and infatuation ! 

But there is a confusion in the rea- 
soning of the noble earl which would 
really seem to prove that he could not 
have been, at the time of inditing the 
§bove extract, perfectly compos men- 
tis.” 

He tells his hearers that even if the 
Indemnity Bill was more objectionable 
than it really was, that is, that if it 
was prepared with the intention of in- 
demnifying rebels, it would have been 
his duty to have passed it ; and in the 
concluding sentence he tells them that 
he only did consent to give it his sanc- 
tion because he was firmly convinced 
that no such intention was entertained ! 
If it was his duty to sanction it, noU 
mthstanding such intention, how could 
he, without departing from his duty, 
refuse to sanction it because of such 



intention? Perhaps the most chart- 
table construction to be put upon his 
conduct is^ that he did not know what 
he was doin^ ; that he was so deafened 
by faction that he could not listen to 
V reason ; that he was so blinded by pre- 
judice as not to see that in listening 
to the requisition of his sage and lojal 
cabinet^ he was betraying the interests 
of the British Crown. 

But if Lord Elgin did not see that 
the Indemnity Bill, to which he gave 
his sanction, was intended to pay 
the rebellion losses of the rebels, no 
other loyal man in the province had a 
doubt upon the subject ; and our 
readers could not have been surprised 
that a storm of indignation should 
have burst forth when it was an- 
nounced that his assent was formally 
given to the Bill, which led to ex- 
cesses very much to be lamented. 

One single sentence, to the effect 
that the Bill was not intended for the 
benefit of rebels, and that good care 
would be taken that none such, whe- 
ther convicted or unconvicted, should 
be entitled to its benefits, would have 
. stilled the indignation and quieted the 
murmurs which agitated the province 
from one end to the other ; and yet, 
while such potency would have attend- 
ed such a declaration, it was neoer 
made ; and that although, as the 
reader has seen, his Excellency’s con- 
stitutional advisers were undisguised 
in their declarations and admissions, 
that, amongst those who were to profit 
by its provisions, unconvicted rebels 
were to be included I 

But a new* constitution had been 
given to Canada : the principle of 
responsible government had been 
recognised, and it therefore became 
the duty of the Governor to assent to 
any measures which passed the House 
of Assembly and the Legislative Coun- 
cil ; even as it would be the duty of 
the Queen to sanction any measures 
which passed the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. Indeed ! Any mea- 
sures I Even if they went the length 
of wresting the province from the 
British crown 1 Such will not be 
pretended ; neither will it be pre- 
tended that measures should receive 
the sanction of the Governor, having 
a direct tendency to the d>amember- 
ment of the empire. Provision was 
expressly made, that in all extra- 
ordinary cases,” the sanction or dis- 
allowance of any Canadian bills should 


be reserved for the crown. And bf 
there any one who will venture to si^ 
that the Indenfhity Bill was not most 
extraordinary ? What !— -a bill which 
shocked all moral feeling 1 »wfaicih 
convulsed and agitated the country 
from the centre to the circumference! 
— which spread dismay, or excited 
indignation, amongst the •loyal 1-— 
which filled with tumultuous delight 
all ihe disaffected 1 A bill which took 
all parties by surprise I — whtcii trai- 
tors could hardly believe for joy!— 
which the woll-affected could not 
believe for very astonishment at its 
monstrosity 1 — the existence of which, 
or the intention to bring in which, was 
concealed, as long as the knowledge 
of it might infiiience the elections I— 
which was smuggled into the house 
upon false pretences, and carried by a 
tyrannous majority, with a brazen 
hardihood of assertion and argument, 
such, as the reader has seen, and such 
as, we believe, was never before ex- 
hibited in any legiblati\e assembly 
professing principles of justice and 
of freedom! If this was not ‘‘an 
extraordinary measure,” we know not 
what measure could be so called ; and 
if this did not require to be specially 
reserved for the consideration of the* 
Queen in council, the reservation 
clause must be a dead letter ; as we 
cannot conceive any measure to which 
of necessity it should be applied! 

And, all the loyalists asked of the 
Governor, was, to reserve this Bill^ 
as he was constitutionally empowered 
to do, for the consideration of the 
Privy Council in England! By so 
doing, no principle of responsible 
government would be compromised: 
by refusing to do so, we greatly fear 
he has grievously compromised the 
royal authority. 

But the Bill about which such a 
rout has been made, is nothing more 
than a transcript of one prepared by 
the predecessors of the present minis- 
ters, and intended to be passed had 
they remained in power. Even if 
it were so, this would furnish no 
justification of it i least of all, to those 
with whom the authority of their 
predecessors was never, in any other 
instance, respected. The question at 
issue is not one of authority ; it is one 
of policy, one of principle, one of 
morality. And if a Tory cabinet was 
so shamefully forgetful of what was 
due to tonsiderations like these, that 
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would furnish no excuse to any other 
body of men to follow a had example. 

We however uttel•ly‘di^believG that 
any intention of paying rebels their 
rebellion losses, ever was entertained 
by those to whom the present ministers 
succeeded. The following, which we 
extract from a little brochure entitled 
“ The Question answered, ' Did the 
ministry intend to pay rebels,’ " shews, 
in a very clear manner, what the 
intentions of the former government 
were, and how little justification is to 
be found in them for what has now 
been done : — 

“ I trust that I have now established, 
to ;^our lonlship’s satisfaction, the 
position 1 set out to maintain, — tliat the 
intention of your present administra- 
tion, in the introduction of the llebollion 
Losses Dill, \^as to indemnity ]»arties 
engaged in tlie rebellion of 1837 and 
1838. Should such be the case, I pre- 
sume it will be apparent to your 
lordship that the moaning of the 
passage 1 have italicised towards the 
close of tin* reply to the Hastings 
Address, undergoes a very important 
modiheution. Uii(l(*r the belief, wbieli 
your lordship’.'? advisors had suooeedeJ 
m impressing on your mind, that the 
measure of indemnity was never moaut 
to apply to rebels, the assertion that 
the claims therein provided for, had 
been recognised by ‘ preceding parlia- 
ments and governments,’ is a fair and 
correet one. Preceding parliaments 
and preceding governiiients have shewn 
every anxiety to compenH«ite the loifol 
inhabitants of this province for the 
injuries sustained at the hands of rebels, 
or for the losses .siilfcrod in maintaining 
the authority of the Sovereign ; and a 
measure to provide for such losses as 
these, strictly excluding all who could 
be proved to have committed any overt 
act of rebellion, would have received 
the unanimous support of the Dritish 
population. Dut if it be established 
that the Act lately parsed involves the 
payment of rebels, your lordship will 
admit that the .statement alluded to is 
no longer correct ; the prcmi'zes aro 
changed, and the conclusion cannot 
remain unaltered. 

» “ Dut, my lord, the false logic, which 

must be obvious to your lordship, 
.seems to have escaped the notice of 
^our ministry ami their supporters. 
Thtire is an old story of an advocate, 
whose client was defendant in an action 
of damages for the cracking of a kettle 
While on loan, and who thu-? stated to 
the court his intended line of defence : 
-i-* We are prepared to prove, Rjy Lord 
.—.firstly, that the kettle in question was 


crackod when we received U ; secondly, 
that it was whole when w o returned it ; 
and thirdly, that wo never had it all I ’ 
In like manner, the ministry by endea- 
vouring to prove too much, fall into 
inevitable contradictions. Their line of 
argument may be fairly stated thus : — 
* We have not now, nor ever bad, the 
slightest intention of paying rebels; 
but — the last Conservative government 
had fully determined to indemnify re- 
bels — and we are only following their 
example ! ' 

*• * The contemplated Act for Lower 
Canada,’ says Mr. Ilincks, in the 
appendix to his circular before alluded 
to, ‘ is to be framed preci.sely in the 
same terms as that for Hpper Canada, 
and, of cour‘^ 0 , to embrace the same 
desc»*i}>tion of claims.’ Let us evamiiie 
whether tiui promise thus given has 
been fulfilled. 

“ The evidence .^bove adduced on the 
subject has, 1 think, clearly enough 
shewn that under the lately passed Act, 
every one — rebel or loyalist — is entitled 
to claim compensation, with the excep- 
tion of the few excluded by Mr. Doul- 
ton’s amendment. From iho preamble 
to the Act, 3 Vic., c. 73, jmssed by the 
Parliament of tapper Canada, jircvious 
to the Union, it will b(* seen wduit classes 
of persons were intended to be paid 
under it : — 

“ ‘ WlK'reas, during the late unnatural 
rebellion, and on the .several hostile 
invasions of, and lawless aggressions 
upon this province, at various points, 
by foreigners and others iVom the Uni- 
ted State? of America, divers inhabi- 
tants of this pr<ivmce sustained much 
loss and damage by the destruetion of 
their dwellings, and other buildings and 
property, and by the seizure aud carry- 
ing away of their property by the rebels 
and invader.s, and otherwise j And 
wherea.s other of the said inhabitants 
essentially contributed to the effectual 
defence of the province, by capturing 
many of the rebels and invaders, by 
advancing money and supplying meat, 
drink, lodging, clothing, arms and 
aeeoiitreimuLs, aud also conveyances 
for the militia forces and otherwise, 
ann by performing many important 
services in various ways, for which 
thej have not hitherto been paid or 
satisfied, and their claims and demands 
are .sfill outstanding : and whereas it is 
just and expedient that all .such ch'iims 
and demands should he paid and sati.s- 
licd, after the same have been ascer- 
tained in the manner hereinafter men- 
tioned : We, your Majesty’s dutiful and 
loyal subjects, tho Commons of Upper 
Canada, in provincial parliament assem- 
bled, therefore humbly beseech your 
jMaje.sty that it may be enacted : and be 
it enacted, &c.’ 



“ Does thU look Hko an Act fbr the 
benefit of rebels assuredly not. 

“ The second section of tho Act au- 
thorizes the appointment of Commis- 
sioners — 

‘ Whose duty it shall be to enquire 
into the losses sustained by Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects* and other residents within 
this province, during and m oonscquonce 
of the late rebellion and mvaaions, and 
also into the said several claims and 
demands which have accrued in respect 
of any loss, destruction, or damage of 
property occasioned by violence on the 
part of brigands or pirates on the waters 
of the lakes or rivers dividing this pro- 
vince from the United States ; and they 
or a majority of them, shall ascertain 
and dekrmine, and allow the amount 
thereof respective!}.* 

“ A comparison of this section with 
the eleventh section of the late act, as 
given in the appendix hereto, in which 
provision is made (the only specific 
providoii m the whole act) for losses 
occasioned by the violence ot those 
acting on behalf ot her Majesty in the 
suppitssion of tli(‘ rebellion, will shew 
whether the two acts are ‘ precisely m 
tlic >fime terras.’ 

“ Hy others of the ministerial sup- 
porters It was asserted that the* bill 
would exactly follow in its provisions 
the act passed m 1846, for the payment 
of the losses in lower Canada. 1 annex 
the preamble of that act — 9lh Vic., cap. 
6)- which pioves that it was intended 
solely foi the behalf of the loyal. 

“ ‘ Whereas it is expeduiit to make 
pi 0 vision lor the pD^ment of the sums 
asiertained by the fourth and fifth 
rcpoits of the commissioners appointed 
under the ordinance of the administrator 
of the government of the late province 
of Lower (’auada, and the special coun- 
cil for the aflans th(‘reof, passed in the 
first year ot her Majestv’s reign, and 
intituled, ‘ Au ordinance to authorize 
the appointment of Commissioners to 
iiive-^tigate the claims of certain loytil 
inhabitants of this province, tor Ioss(*s 
snst lined during the late unnatural 
rebellion.’ Boil thirefore enacted, b^c. 

“Had that word ‘loval,’ — a woid, 
my Lord, whuh has not yet lost its 
force and meaning with the immense 
mass of the British population of this 
province — had that single word been 
insert* d in Mr. L iFontaino’s resolutions, 
and 111 the bill founded thereon — the 
measure would have met 'the cheerful 
concurrence of every true-hearted Bri- 
ton in Canada.” 

It was boldly and confidently affirm- 
ed by ministers ^and their supporters, 
that it was the intention of the previous 
Government to do just what they have 


done. In the following we think the 
reader will see a clear denial of that 
allegution. • 

“ But with regard to the alleged 
intention of the consorvativo ministry 
to pay the losses of rebels, I ne0d 
scarcely do more than quote the arg^« 
ments of the Hon. William Morris, 
President of your Lordship’s pr0viou9 
Executive (’ouncil, your omcial inter* 
course with whom cannot have failed 
to imp^ss your lordship with a high 
sens* or his honour and honesty, and 
must consequently give weight and 
authority to his statements. 

“ In debate in the legislative council 
on the 14th of May last, Air. Morris 
made use of the following language ; — 

“ * Much has been said re«?peetii)g the 
letter of instruction issued from the late 
provincial 8ccrptapy to the commission- 
ers, but he could give a distinct denial 
to the charge, that the late government 
over intended to pay rebels ; they never 
intended any such thing, (hear, hear;) 
and w'itli regard to the letter alluded to, 
it ought to be borne in mind, that the 
steps taken at the time the letter was 
written, were merely preparatory, so 
that some idea might be formed as to 
the pi obable amount which was claimed, 
so that they could be guided by tho 
claims made, as to the actually just and 
lo}al losses. Had such a principle as 
pacing th(‘ loosos of those who had 
rebelled been derided on, he would not 
lor a moment longer have continued a 
mcmbLr of tfie administration. Tho 
claims made at that time, amounted to 
between £200,000 and £3(X),000, and 
the intention of government was to 
approximate tho claims made, striking 
olf all such as had rebelled ; and the 
only reason of not settling such claims 
as were just, was because of the largo 
amount required even for that. It was 
said the present bill was the same as 
the one passed for the payment of the 
sufferers by the ri'bclIiQn in Upper 
Canada, but that bill was uol jiassed 
for tho payment of the rebellious ; 
and it the late government had been 
interrogated respecting their inten- 
tions, 111 the same manner as the pre- 
sent government had been, the an- 
swer would have been “ Afo, we are not 
going to pay for rebel losses." ’ 
Monheal ^Vcekhjnerald^ 19/7* May^ 1849. 

“ And again, at a more advanced 
period of the debate, the same honor- 
able gentleman said, that — 

“‘He held t!ic same views, while a 
member of the administration, as he 
had expressed in his speech, and would 
rather nave left the ministry, than have 
allowed payment to any one who had 
been engaged in tho rebellion.’ — A/on- 
treal WeeHy Herald^ 19M Afay, 1840. 
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The assertion of Mr. Hincks, in his 
circular of the 10th Tebniary, ‘ that the 
measure was forced upoo us (the pre- 
pnt ministry) by our predecessors/ is 
thus, I conceive, conclusively shown to 
be altogether groundless ; but even 
could the Hon. Inspector-General prove 
all that ho asserts, it would not alter 
the question at issue one whit. Those 
who oppose the present ‘ measure of 
indemnity’ would have been just as 
active and zealous in their opposition, 
had the in.sult been put upon tlram by a 
Ministry calling itself conservative.” 

And now let us ask the candid reader, 
can he be surprised that some few of 
the outraged loyalists should have been 
suddenly exasperated into some acts 
of indignation, when they learned that 
the royal assent was given by Lord 
Elgin to this bill, for the indemnifica- 
tion of traitors. Our surprise is, that 
the disturbances did not proceed to a 
more fatal extent, and that far more 
disastrous consequences did not en- 
sue. The following we extract from 
a letter, written by an eye-witness of 
what occurred, to the editor of the Car- 
lisle Journal, bearing date Montreal, 
June 16, 1849, and which we believe 
to be in its details perfectly faithful : — 

“ It was on Wednesday, the 25th of 
April, that his Excellency, his ministers 
having only that morning denied all 
knowledge of the fact, in the vain idea of 
lulling suspicion, went down and gave 
his assent to the Rebellion Losses’ Bill, 
a bill whicb, I suspect, will no more be 
forgotten in history ihdn the Stamp 
Act. On returning he W'as pelted out 
of the city — not with rotten eggs, as is 
stated, by one party, to heap ridicule on 
him, and by the other, to make that act 
more odious; but with a sound mer- 
chantable article, of which the neigh- 
bouring market afforded an abundant 
supply. That evening the town was 
agitated almost to fury, it having been 
hoped to the last that the governor 
would reserve the bill, so as to give 
the queen an opportunity of hearing 
our petitions. At 8 p.m., it being pitch 
dark, the word passed, to meet on the 
Champ de Mars, a square used for mili- 
tary parades. Here several orat'^rs 
Miel^ forth ; among the rest, Mr. Ferres, 
my successor as proprietor and editor 
of the Montreal Gazette, But the mul- 
titude, about three thousand in number 
(not eight thousand, as stated) , of whom, 
perhaps, tw’O-thirds actively sympa- 
thisea, were very impatient, interrupted 
their speeches, and raising a cry ‘to 
the House,’ rushed off, and left them 
drawing up their resolutions and {tetition 
to the queen. 


" The r^st has been pretty accurately 
detailed, excepting as to numbers. I do 
not think more than a few persons, say 
five hundred, took part in tho stoning 
the windows and turning out the mem- 
bers ; nor do I believe tho burning was 
premeditated by any one. How it ori- 
ginated is a mystery to me and to every 
one else, nor is its perpetration brought 
home to any one. You will readily 
imagine how flro would spread in a 
building four hundred feet long with- 
out a single 6re-proof partition, full of 
wood, and a net-work of gas-pipes. 
The assertion that the mob cheered at 
tho idea of the French members being 
burned in the cellars, is a horrid calumny, 
which it is infamous in any Englishman 
to circulate of his countrymen. There 
was no violence to individuals, no pil- 
lage, and the only danger of life was to 
those members of the Tory party who 
lingered too long in saving the books 
and records ; and property outside the 
building, though belonging to the most 
obnoxious political oponents, w.as care- 
fully protected from the flames. I should 
not, however, say there was no violence ; 
after tho rioters had cleared the hall, 
one member with an English name was 
what little boys call “ cobbed,” and says 
he knows who by, but has the good 
sense to treat it as a joke. 

“ I think those who remember Not- 
tingham and Bristol, tho attack on 
Apsley House, and innumerable inci- 
dents which have accompanied political 
ogitations at home, ought to be cautious 
in charging acts like those, and in par- 
ticular lamentable results unforeseen, on 
a whole party, of whom the great ma- 
jority saw, and said, that if the violence 
was designed, it was not merely a crime, 
but a blunder.” 

“ In the morning wo began to be se- 
riously alarmed at incurring the respon- 
sibility, at such a time, of calling to- 
gether a public meeting, which we pos- 
sibly might not be able to control. AVi; 
had information that we w'ore to he set 
upon by a large body of armed Cana- 
dians from the northern parishes. We 
had information that a large body of 
Irish were to appear on the ground si- 
multaneously with us, hoist the stars 
and stripes, and proclaim the republic. 
But we ascertained that the military 
were on the 'Alert. We learned, from 
inquiry of the commandant of the gar- 
rison, that there was no objection, 
though no permission could be given, 
to our using the parade ground ; and 
from the executive we heard, that the 
ministers, instead of objecting to, were 
desirous4>f peaceable meetings. We met, 
Mr. Moffatt in the chair. The meeting, 
which included the whole British popula- 
tion of Montreal, was peaceable and or- 
derly. All the exhortations were to peace 
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and toreifanco on the justice ofthehiother 
country. There was not a groan, nor 
a hiss, nor an indecorous word. I never 
saw anything more orderly in my life. 
In this, and the character of the meet- 
ing, the Montreal correspondence of the 
Times of May 23rd, will bear me out. 
I had not the honour to bo secretary — 
that was the post of Mr. Ward, late of 
Liverpool. I merely moved a resolu- 
tion, declaring the governor had violated 
a fundamental law of our provincial con- 
stitution, in not reserving a bill of an 
traordinary ” character. so he has. 

“ That day passed over in quietness, 
and the prisoners were liberated on 
bail, and tne two next days were quiet ; 
but on Monday, his Excellency, though 
he had not shown himself at church, 
which he might have done with perfect 
safety, w'as ill advised enough to come 
down to receive a mendacious address 
from the House of Assembly, saying 
that the city was in perfect state of 
peace and tranquillity. To prove this, 
the 19th and 23rd regiments, and a bat- 
talion of the 71st, lined the streets, the 
artillery were under arms in barracks, 
and his lordship came galloping into 
town in a close carriage, escorted by 
Captain Jones’s troop of the Queen’s 
Light Dragoons. 1 never saw a more 
ludicrous sight. For about a mile, 
through tho principal streets, the car- 
riage was accompanied with a rolling 
fire of groans and eggs, from the latter 
of which Captain Jones on one side of 
the carriage, and Colonel Erraatinger 
on the other, ‘dodged,’ not always 
successfully. This was followed W a 
rolling fire of cheers for the escort. The 
di agoons are a local corps, a very fine 
set of fellows, who unite ^the local 
know ledge and high spirit of yoomanry 
with tho di-icipline of regulars. They 
are from the frontier townships, tho 
sons and grandsons of the men who, at 
the American revolution, or, as they yet 
call it, the rcbtllion, fled, or wore expel- 
led for their loyalty, from the banks of 
the Mohawk and Hudson, and had lands 
granted them on what was then the 
post of danger, which they have stoutly 
and successfully held over since. You 
may judge how thet/ like the idea of 
ajing the rebels. They could hardly 
eep their seats for laughter, notwith- 
standing they came in for their own 
share of the stray shot. None, however, 
enjoyed the fun, officers and men, more 
than the 71st. This regiment w as in Ca- 
nada in 1837-8, and an officer of a com- 
rade corps, Lieutenant Weir, was a pri- 
soner in the hands of the insurgents, and 
most barbarously murdered when bound 
and unarmed, being literally hacked to 
death with blunt swords. It is no 
use to tell them that the indemnity is 
not for the benefit of the rebels of tnat 


day, or that it originated with the British 
party. Such falsehoods only pass enr^ 
rent on your sMe of the Atlantic. The 
murderers of Weir yet walk abroad 
punished. 

“ They now enjoy a formal amnesty, and 
will be, under this bill, entitled to compen^ 
sation for any losses in their rebellion^' 
You may stare ; but I assure you ^ upon my 
honour, that they will, and wilt ask for & 
too. ’* 

The fm^llowing is a clear and simple 
statement of the grounds of discontent 
put forward by the opponents of mi- 
nisters. We leave to our readers to 
say whether they are not both strong 
and reasonable: — 

“ If the whole of the present ministers 
in the Lower House are to bo believed, 
they do intend, as the Act enables and 
direct", to compensate rebels without 
distinction, except of those who have 
been convicted, and who are not over one 
hundtedth part of the whole claimants j 
while, at least, nino-tenthf of the latter 
were in arras, or abetting those who were. 

“What we complain of is, not that 
we are out-voted, for that is partly 
the fault of our position, and partly 
our own, though, perhaps, tho gover- 
nor’s real or presumed predilections 
contributed a title to swell the majority 
against us ; — 

‘•But we complain that ho * recom- 
mended' a measure, unheard of in the 
history of nations, for paying the dis- 
loyal for their losses in rebellion. 

“ Wo complain that he did so without 
any previous notice to the electors of 
his intention, or even in his speech, so 
.IS to allow time fur petitioning. 

“ That he packed the Upper House, 
for the purpose of can ying it without 
asking the opinion ofthe country upon it. 

“ That, instead of reserving a bill of 
an * e.x traordinary ’ kind, vital to the 
peace ofthe country and tho honour and 
interests of the crown, he assented to it 
almost by stealth. 

“ That, in private letters to Lord 
Grey, and in his public despatch, he 
misrepresented the facts, and turned 
the whole power and influence of the 
British government, which we looked 
up to for protection, against us, before 
we could appeal to il.*^ 

Nor are these the words of a man 
identified with the High Church or 
Tory party in England? The following 
will make this tolerably plain : — 

“ But the most provoking thing of all 
is, to identify us with the old Family 
Compact or High Church party of 
Upper Canada. That body was broken 
to piecoe years ago, by Lord Sydenham, 
and its remembrance scattered to the 
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winds. The Baldwins were as much 
members of it as the Mac Nabs, and 
8har(‘d mutjh more largely in the spoil. 
It never had any influence in Lower 
Canada, nor in the lower part of Upper 
Canada, in both of which the J*ret.byte- 
rianand Evangelical spirit prevails. The 
Orangemen, of which your papers also 
talk, in particular were and are opposed 
to High Church pretonsiona. True it is, 
that a high Tory party subsists in Ca- 
nada, and always will subsist, the same 
as in England, and wc are all f*used to- 
gether by a common danger and a com- 
mon sympathy. But it was the dissen- 
sions between that party and the mode- 
rate party, to whieh the British of Mon- 
treal principally belong, which was the 
main cause of our opponents returning 
in Upper Canada! went v-ono representa- 
tives, instead of, as at tiie preceding elec- 
tion, seven, which is about their fair share. 
Our ministers, with the University 
question, diil just what tin* Whig minis- 
ters, in 1841, did with the corn laws ; 
and with the like results. They w’eiit 
far enough to alarm one party, and not 
far enough to satisfy the other. It is 
duo to our present ministers to say, that 
they have grajipled with the question 
a-la-Peol, boldly and siiecessrully, and 
have settled it on what I think tlio only 
proper ground, namely, entirely to dis- 
connect secular from religions educa- 
tion. That is the toryism in fashion in 
Montreal. At Toronto it is diflerent in 
hue.” 

Nor is the conclusion at which tlu.s 
honest and sagacious man has arrived 
unworthy of being deeply pondered 
by all who would cherish the well-being 
of the British Empire. We give it 
in his own well-weighed w^ords 

“ I am by no means sure that Canada 
is not a burthen to England, and that, 
if no feeling of honour and renown, no 
tie of kindred and afleetion were in- 
volved, you would not bo belter without 
her. So long as you possess her you 
are continually liable to be involved in 
a war with the United Stales. But, on 
the other hand, if you lose her, you lose 
New Brunswick certainly, probably 
Nova Scotia ; and all the Ibrce.s of 
those territories go to augmfnt those 
of your great maritime rival, and may 
^be arrayed against you on the ocean — 
matter of some importance to a pow- 
er which aspires to dominate half a 
world. Nor do I believe that any ori- 
ental conquests, in their nature tempo- 
rary, nor settlements at the Antipodo.s, 
which you hold by a yet frailer tie, will 
compensate you for the excision of so 
much of your own flesh and blood; so 
much nearer jrour heart. But if you 
desire It, if it is your wish to ge? via of 


our wayward child in any wav, you 
ave but to persevere. It will take 
much to persuade British-born men — it 
will take much to persuade the descen- 
dants of those who followed the red 
cross banner into banishment for your 
sake — it will take much to induce at 
least eight hundred thousand persons, 
w'ho cannot conveniently quit the coun- 
try, to renounce their allegiance, and 
seek from an alien flag protection from 
the combined tyranny of ever-hostile 
Ereneh, of Irish repealers, and of a lew, 
a very few, I assure you, degenerate 
Britons. But still it may be done ; and 
if it will console any one, I can tell you 
that you have done more for it in the 
last five weeks than your enemies had 
done in the preceding five years. Per- 
seve.'c, ii you like — treat us as if we were 
what your Frcmdi allio calls us, un 
poing srelerats, .* handful of scoundrels — 
insult us, misrepn. ent us, refuse us all 
sympathy — shut out all hope, save one, 
and that not in you — send us a gover- 
nor who thinks that a ‘dignified impar- 
tiality ’ is doing what he is bid, witnout 
any reference to sentiments of justice 
and honour, even to packing, on a ques- 
tion wdiich his ministers did not dare to 
raise at the hustings, an Upper House, 
designed for our protection, whieh had 
never given an hostile vote against liim ; 
deprive a minority of all protection, and 
keep six thousand men to dclend — 
though 1 warn you not to trust too 
much to your army in a eau.se — 
this thing whieh you call self-govern- 
ment ; do so — pcrseviTc a litth* longer, 
and events will arise which will hurry 
on the most unwilling, and you will suc- 
ceed at last, sooner, perhaps, than you 
expect. Ifoii will got rid of all your 
trans-Atlanlic colonies as completely 
and as honourably as Spain of hers. 
Are you sure that deputies are not 
negotiating in Washington at this mo- 
ment ? I suspect they are ; but they 
arc not from the loyal men of Montreal. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
‘'Roblrt Abraham. 

Montreal, .rune Hith, 1849.” 

And now, reader, what is your 
judgment? Do we, or do we not, 
overestimate the importance of these 
things? Will our rulers, by the 
courses they have pursued, find it as 
easy to convert treason into loyalty as 
they have found it difficult to drive 
loyalty into treason ? Time alone can 
tell. To such persevering experimen- 
talists nothing may be impossible. 
They certainly seem resolved to leave 
untried no sacrifice 'to the one, 
and no sacrifice o/the other, although 
we doubt whether their experiments 
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in the first case will ever eventuate in 
anything better than those of the phi- 
losopher of Laputa, who sought to ex- 
tract sunbeams from cucumbers. But 
it is, indeed, a fearful thing to con- 
\ template the tamperings of such very 
quacks with the complicated interests 
of the British Empire. 

The Canadas, we fear, will be lost; 

and we fully agree with Mr. Abraham, 
that in such a case, our other North 
American dependencies must share the 
same fate, and be lost also. Nor do 
we regard this matter with reference 
to any particular administration. The 
diflBciilties of any administration, in 
the government of our colonies, have 
been fearfully enhanced by the Reform 
Bill. Hume and Roebuck, et hue 
genus ornne upon whom the Whig 
government depended for their ma- 
jority in the House of Common^, 
made it a condition of their support, 
that Canadian, and, in general, all 
colonial policy, should be regulated by 
their predilections. And we have no 
reason to feel surprise, that, when 
the alternative vva'«, the loss of oflico 
at home, or the niisgovernrncnt of the 
colonies abroad, for the sake of office, 
the colonies W'ere endangered. 

Nor do w'e say that the case is as 
yet hopeless. There is an iii-horn 
loyalty in the inhabitants of British 
origin in Canada, which will ctiahlo 
them to bear much. Hitherto they 
have had much to hear ; but their 
patience is not yet exhausted. Were 
the affairs of the country in the hands 
of a wise and vigorous government, 
who looked their difficulties in the 
face, and resolved to legislate upon 
imperial principles, much might yet 
he done to reclaim the erring, and 
resuscitate dormant loyalty in the 
A m er i c an pr o V in ces , — an d am o ngs t o ur 
Canadian fcllow.subjects would again 
be found a vast majority who might 
he relied on as the fastest friends of 
British connexion. That such is 
possible, we admit ; but that such is 
probable, we sec no grounds for sup- 
posing. The state of parties forbid the 
hope of any speedy recurrence, either 
abroad or at home, to a sounder system. 

Meanwhile, the emissaries are not 
wanting, by whom the work of dis- 
affection is carried on. Thu American 
missionaries are industrious in plying 
their busy task ; and quite as active in 
sapping the loyalty, as in improving 
the morality of the Canadian people. 


By these, the neglect of the religious 
interests of the colony by the mother 
country, is sti^ngly set foi^th ; and 
its uttcr^abandonment of its bounden 
duty In not protecting one class from 
oppression and injustice by another, 
forcibly represented. It is not dlffi- 
cult to foresee to what all this must 
tend ; not* easy to discover any principle 
of counteraction by which its worst 
eviL might bo averted. Indeed, from 
the cmdfict of the House of Lords 
upon the Canadian question, it would 
seem more likely that the example of , 
the authorities abroad wpuld be fol- 
lowed by the authorities at home, than 
that tl)ese latter should impose any 
serious cheek to the progress of im- 
perial disorganisation. 

But what would w'e have had Lord 
Elgin do? Undoubtedly refuse to sanc- 
tion the introduction of a bill to indem- 
nify rebels for losses or sufferings which 
were only the due reward of their 
di-eds. But in that case the ministers 
VI mild retire, and their jilaces could 
only bo supplied by those who would 
have to enter upon office with an over- 
whelming iiKijority against them. 
Even so. Let them enter into office, 
AND lUssoLvi-;. The result of a dis- 
s»)lutlon would be a reversal of that 
state of things, and the new elections 
would return a good working majority 
in their favour. Such is our persua- 
sion. But the case was one in which 
the motto of the minister should have 
been ** Fiat justitia, ruat ctrlum^* In 
.my event, the representative of his 
sovereign should have eschewed the 
evil of countenancing a measure which 
was treason to the British crown. 
The Canadian majority might, if they 
pleased, prove themselves unfit for 
constitutional government. He should 
not have proved himself unfit to ad- 
minister the government of our gra- 
cious Queen with dignity and honour. 
Far should it have been from him to 
confound, as he has done, the righteous 
with the wicked, and to read to tho 
colonists a le.sson w'hich teaches them 
how much better it may be for them, 
at a future period, to be the enemies 
than the friends of British connexion, 
Wc regard the measure which he in- 
augurated as of the worst possible 
omen, and one which has practically 
placed loyalty at a discount, whilst it 
has operated as a bounty upon treason. 

The act professes, in its preamble, 
to exclucfe all such rebels as have been 
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so unfortunate as to have had judicial 
convictions recorded against them. 
But does it, in reality, sJ exclude them? 
It may be fairly doubted. Tho..eIevcnth 
section is in the following words : — 

“ XI. And be it enacted. That the 
powers vested in, and duties required 
of, the said Commissioners, or of any 
three of them, under this Act, shall also 
extend, and be construed to extend, to 
inquire into all sucli losses sustained by 
her Majesty’s subjects, and other resi- 
dents, within the said late Province of 
Lower Canada, and the several claims 
and demands which have accrued to 
any such persons by such losses, in re- 
spect of any loss, destruction^ or daniaye 
of property occasioned htf violence on the 
part of persons in her Majesty's serviccj 
or hy violence on the part of persons act- 
iny or assuming to act on behalf of her 
Majesty, in the suppression of the said 
Rebellion, or for the prevetttion offntlher 
disturbances, and all claims arising un- 
der or in respect of the occupation of 
any houses or other premises by her 
Majesty’s naval or military forces, either 
Imperial or Provincial ; subject always 
to the limitations and exceptions con- 
tained in the preamble to this Act.” 

It thus appears that the commis- 
sioners have full power to inquire into 
the ** several claims and demands which 
have accrued to her Majesty's subjects 
by such losses claims ami demands 
which may belong to those who are 
the creditors of a convicted traitor, and 
who, by this clause, may recover the 
amount oftheir demands, out of the com- 
pensation which would have been award- 
ed him had he remained unconvicted ! 

This is, obviously, the view of his 
own case taken hy the rebel general. 
Dr. Wolfred Nelson, who had been 
convicted and transported to Bermuda, 
but returned when the amnesty was 
declared, and is now a member of the 
legislative assembly for Richelieu. He 
had the modesty to represent his claim 
for rebellion losses as amounting to 
three and twenty thousand pounds. 
Eleven thousand of this, he said, 
belonged to his creditors ; and although 
delicacy would prevent him T'orn 
voting upon the question, as far as his 
own pecuniary interests were con- 
cerned, it should not prevent him in a 
case where the interests of others 
were at stake ; and 

“ He therefore hoped the hon. rnember 
for Hamilton would not blame him if 
he did vote on this occasion,; he did 
not do 80 for his own individual profit, 


but in order that people who had inno- 
cently suffered a heavy loss might at 
length have their claims satisfied,” 

Let it be supposed that such a con- 
struction will be given to this clause 
by the commissioners, and is there any 
amount of fraud which it would not 
cover, in the case of any of the con- 
victed delinquents? 

How few of the convicted would 
want friendly creditors to lay claim to 
the benefits of the bill, if, by this 
clause, it were contended that their 
claims were reserved, while those of 
the delinquents themselves were ex- 
cluded ? 

But this, it will be said, is too bad ; 
it never could be tolerated. We are 
not so riure of that. Those by whom 
this bill has been concocted would 
stop at nothing j ^md, upon the closest 
consideration we can give the matter, 
the clause would seem studiously 
wordccl so as to admit such claims. 
At all events the point is an arguable 
point ; and it cannot be amiss thus to 
call public attention to it before it has 
been authoritatively decided. 

W e cannot doubt that the conduct 
of the “ tyrannous majority ” of 
French Canadians on the late occa- 
sion, will give rise to a union of the 
settlers of British origin of all parties, 
which must lead to very important 
results. May they he guided hy a 
.spirit of wisdom, moderation, and for- 
bearance ; and not precipitated into any 
acts, of which watchful and malignant 
enemies could take advantage. They 
must iiovv clearly see that their pro- 
tection depends upon themselves ) and 
that if they do not make themselves 
formidable as a political party, they 
would he sacrificed again, as they 
have been sacrificed in the present in- 
stance, whenever the interests of a 
dominant fjgiction might require it. 
No little differences upon compara- 
tively unimportant matters, should be 
any hindrance to that union, in which 
alone strength and confidence can be 
found. By thus taking a leaf out of 
the book of their opponents, even the 
colonial secretary himself might be 
made to feel that it was his interest to 
do them justice ; and that it was not 
so safe an experiment as he might 
think it to discountenance loyalty and 
to cherish treason, or to triflo any 
longer with the feelings and the in- 
terests of men who knew their rights, 
and were prepared to defend them. 
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[It has been suggested to the author of the following chapters that the Uni- 
versity of Oxfora has been made the «ccne of several novels and sketches, and 
that in so limited a spheie of action there may probably be some coincidences 
between each. So far, however, from anythii.g in these pages having been 
suggested by such publications, he begs to state, once for all, that he has never 
seen one of them. 

In regard to the characters, too, a woid may be necessary. It is now so lotig 
since the author was a resident in the University, that the persons hereafter 
introduced could no longer be recognised, even if any were remaining. Almost 
all, the author knows, have left Oxford, the juniors for their respective sta- 
tions in life, the seniors for their common home.] 


CHAPTER I. — MY FIRST 1>\Y AT COLLEGE. 


“ &pt\fjai re v^, LKain) ra ifipopuffiara tiov fieyaXotfipoKav if iKtv$toia, <tat «7r«Arrurat, mAi Afia, 

6ieASetv Tom-po9viJ.ov re rrpo^AAi^Aovv fpiBos xai re irtpi ra Trptartia <piAoT(fLKiif ” — LOJIOIlCrS D* 
Suu , 9ec. 44 I > 

“Liberty, it le said, prorl urea fine lontimcnts iii men of gcuiuB, it invigoratei their hope#, eiolteittl 
honourable emulation, mid uiHiiIrro an ambition and thirst of excelling.” — ThaNSLATION. 


In the life of every animate being, 
man, woman, and most likel}" ereatnre 
unendowed with spceeh, there arc 
certain epochs — certain marks in ex- 
istence whereby time is measured. It 
is not my intention to discuss the 
problem nictaph) sically. Whoever 
feels a love of abstract speculation 
may refer to that exquisite, becausi* 
unintelligible, chapter ‘^ou the pio- 
perties of duration,” in Mr. Locke’s 
“ Treatise.” My object is not to tell 
you what lime is, or to show that it is 
measured by the succession of ideas — 
in that case, forsooth, the lives of many 
would be literally only a span long’” 
— but to suggcstamorc tangible chro- 
nometer — <me adapted to practical ap- 
lication and useful purposes — one 
etter deserving a patent than nine- 
tenths of modern inventions. As it 
was before observed, there are certain 
eras in existence. By means of these, 
the periods of 11 le may be calculated 
with far more accuracy than by the 
elastic and very variable standard of 
ideas. The schoolboy regulates his 
memory by his first flogging from his 
master, or his first thrashing from his 
fellow ; the married woman makes her 
wedding-day the milestone of dura- 
tion ; the soldier’s first battle and the 
VOL. XXXIV. — NO. CCI. 


sailor’s first prize-money are severally 
their marks and guides of the past. 
In .short, all reasoning creatures, from 
Queen Atossa down to Juliet’s nurse, 
ha\ c their peculiar data by which to 
solve their recollective problems — 

“ Rut, as I Mid, 

At LoniniAR cve, at night, ahall she be fourteen , 
That •ball aho marry i 1 remember it well | 
lifl Riiue the earthquake now eleven years, 

And she was ueaned — I never shall forget It— 

Of all the days of the year, upon that day." 

Now, there is one incident which, I 
doubt not, every being who has ex- 
perienced it, will feel and remember 
as a proud and eventful era in life-^ 
this IS, the first day of house- keeping. 
A spit it of pride and exultation rises 
in your heart as you are treading, for 
the first time, your own carpet, and 
seated on your own chairs. You have 
a species of Robinson Crusoe feeling 
that you are monarch of all you sur- 
vey.” Even your dog looks happier^ 
and appears to participate in the idea 
that It is free. In one word, every 
living creature in your house, or 
rooms, has the same good old English 
feeling, that it is protected by its own 
castle. In lodgings, you pick your 
way round the room like a ** mousing’' 
cat, or a monthly nurse. If, by mis- 
* z 
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take, you kick the leg of a trumpery . 
tabic, or twist the thigh of a refractory 
pair of tongs, or mutilate llic fair pro- 
portions of an earthenware cupiil, as it 
looks down upon you in all its inde- 
cency from the chinincypieco^ you had 
better have been hangtjd I This would 
be mercy, compared with an action of 
damage from your landlady’s solicitor, 
aided ahd abetted by a still more fear- 
ful etil — an action of battery from her 
own tongue. Continual fear is your 
companion, and Sicilian Dionysius’s 
state was Elysium compared with 
yours. On the other hand, in your ' 
own rooms, vuu can kno(;k the fiirni- . 
ture about in perfect security ; you ^ 
can kick your dog, smoke your cigar, ' 
and scold the maids — in comfort. You 
can tantalise your friend in lodgihgs, 
by telling him the price of your eliiua 
tea-cups, or your silver candlesticks ; 
you can ask him to take a bed, at the 
same time slyly hinting that you do 
not expect the favour in return. In 
short, you can be as insulting as a 
captain of a merchantman, and as ar- 
bitrary as a 'rurkish pacha. 

It was on a cold, raw morning ip 
October* when 1 first attained to the 
above enviable position. The sun had 
not shown his blessed face; for three 
days, and the aspect of nature was of 
that drizzly cast as if it was weeping 
for the last relic of autumn and fine 
weather. At that time the rain and 
the sleet were striving for the predo- 
minance, and if either, the sleet *‘ha<l 
it.” My rooms, which were in an 
attic, overlooked a few dilapidated 
cottages ; and as the eye stretclieJ 
further, it rested on nothing but | 
barren and desolate counti’y. Tunit 
ing to the still life of indoors there 
was nothing more lively to the sight 
or solacing to the heart. ^ly fire,* if 
it ever deserved the name, had dwin- 
dled into a few embers ; and the very 
walls, which appeared to have bc<hi 
papered in the reign of George 
were literally weeping for warmth. 
To touch the heart of a stone is a 
familiar figure of speech. Certaii !y 
The , walls of ray room had a melan- 
choly and lachrymose aspect in their 
dampness and their rags. My inven- 
tory of furniture was not large nor 
expensive ; but as my aunt’s economic 
loqtures were still ringing in my ears, 

I felt a secret pleasure in having obey- 
ed her injunctions to the letter. The 
carpet was valued in my bil^ at five 


shillings and fourpcnce ; and it was 
an extortion. It had evidently out- 
lived many an occupant of the room, 
and seemed to look upon me, its fresh 
master, with all the contempt which 
: the Titan Pi’ometheus felt towards his 
new lord — 

** From this thy throne 

Have I not lived to Bce two Bovcreigne dtlveii t’* 

Tt was plainly a veteran of many wars. 

‘ The flag of the Grenadier Guards, as 
they returned from the Peiiinsubu’ war, 
was respectable in comjiarisoii. Time, 
whicli imaginative men have been 
ploavcd to call “ the beautifier,” the 

adornor of the ruin,” had been out 
of pr:'^*tiee when lie look my earpet 
in hand : perhaps he does not deal 
in second-hand furniture. ‘'Well,” 
thought I, '* it may not be fit fur a 
levee day at St. James’s ; but it has 
one redeeming qualify — it costs five 
and fonrpenec !” Four chairs, and 
something called, in courtesy, a table, 
made up the chief portion of my 
household stock. According to the 
bill of furniture, my four chairs col- 
lectively were valued at three aud 
ninc|)encc, and my table at eighteen 
pence. Out of these four chairs only 
one was scat-worthy. If you were 
so \alorous .as to truftt your precious 
body to the teiidoi mercy of any of 
the rest, your utmost caution wa$ 
rcfpiircd, lest the deceitful Proteus 
might become a ihrce-leggcd stool, 
and leave you sprawling in the em- 
brace of its companion and coeval, the 
carpet. 

Oh! how often in after limes did 
my friends feel, and, feel sensibly, loo, 
the cflect of the raetaiuorphose ! As 
for myself I became so inured to the 
process by repeated bruises, that at 
last the downward impulse was as 
harmless as a mnsqiiito on the hide of 
a rhinoceros: that part of the body 
where in other men resides the deli- 
cacy of honour, had in me lost all 
sensibility to inqiression. 

The table had once been truly so 
called : now, “ it^was not all a table.” 
Had it been in Athens, the soiihists 
would have disputed its integrity, as 
they did the identity of that ship 
wliich had formerly l>orne Theseus to 
Ariadne — poor girl 1 — and the Mino- 
taur. But the English natii^'have 
such a reverend regard for vested 
rights and lengthened usage, that 
they would thime it a sin to deprive 
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even a table of its Ancient name and 
hereditary privilege. Perhaps they 
arc right. Butler, in the first chapter 
of his “Analogy,” as Avell as other 
philosophers, ancient and modern. 
Says that a man or woman though 
without legs^ is for all world no less a 
man or woman iJian before. And 
why not a table ? Mine certainly had 
only two legitimate legs ; but as a 
inan or woman supplies the deficiency 
by wooden ones, so my precloeessor 
had Used as substitutes a broken 
cricket bat and a dilapidated whip- 
Stick. 

I had left my friends a few days 
before, where every thing bore the 
aspect of elegance and comfort ; and, 
perhaps, a few sighs of regret wore 
wafted homeward, as I behold myself 

Standinz ulone upon my denolate hearth, 

While all my , household godi were shivered round 

But it was only that momentary feel- 
ing which, on a similar occasion, would 
aticct all proud and sensitive minds. 
“ What !” said T, recovering myself, 
and [)aciiig once or twice across my 
room — ''what ! must I balance the 
worthlessness of r-xtea-nal things against 
the enno}»ling idea of freedom ?” At 
that moment 1 felt most benevolent 
towards the negroes. "The internal 
constitution of man ought to be our 
only care.” ]\Iy mind was steeled and 
stoical. " What is the trash of fur- 
niture compared with (lie freedom of 
action and lib(‘rty of thought !” And 
throwing on the table a purse through 
which about thirty “ yellow Geonlies 
keeked,” and giving every sentence 
additional emphasis, T exclaimed — " f 
am now happy ! — 1 am independent ! — 
I am at college !” 

It may, perhaps, bo thought neces- 
sary for me to give some aeeount of 
my legitimate instalment in these pre- 
mises. About an hour previous to 
the above soliloquy, or dialogue be- 
tween my comfort and my pride, one 
of the college servants met me, and 
with that jieculiar Inok of pity with 
which they regard freshmen, he said : 

" Y'ou arc requested, sir, to call 
upon the senior tutor immediately.” 

After several scrutinising glances at 
the looking-glass, and sundry exami- 
iij^tions of my new glossy gown, I 
started to meet the " awful man.” 
Ulysses did not feel Half so vehement 
a reluctance to encounter Ajax in bis 


madness, as I then felt to iftice the 
pictured mostejf of wise sentences, ^ In 
the former case, brute force might 
Have been repelled by force ; but 
hero, it was tnc magnitude of mind 
that was dreaded. My feelings were 
rather those of Master Slender before 
his encounter with Anne Page. Know- 
ing, however, that it was an act of 
neccs.sity, I put on a show of bold- 
ness, ;tnd determined “to tnake a bolt 
or a slniTt un’t.” Besides, I heard 
there were others in the same predi- 
cament — a hearing peculiarly conso- 
latory, especially jf your state bo one 
of considerable misfortune. To po's- 
scss, in solitary and undivided power, 
a cargo of good fortune, is an endu- 
rance which a philosopher may bear; 
but to be the sole owner of a com- 
modity of c^il, in the words of the 
ancient tragedian, “ suggests many 
sorrows.” J had also a lurking desire 
to see fresh faces.” 

^ As soon as I had entered the room, 
and gained confidence enough to raise 
my eyes from the carpet, T found 
myself in the presence of some half-a- 
dozen brethren in misfortune. They 
were sitting in a posture that did not 
betoken comfurfc. Their chairs might 
have been seats penitential, though no 
fault could be found with the cushions. 
At the head of the table sat the tutor 
himself. A Itliough liis outward schema 
is still strongly impressed upon my 
mind, 1 feel that I cannot convey it, 
with any degree of clearness, to the 
reader’s. He was about five feet four 
iiiebes in height, and stouter than the 
common order of men. It was not, 
however, a corpiihuit stoutness — it 
was a fair and etjual distribution of 
talloiv from the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot, llis head was 
large and round ; his face was circular 
also, of more tlian ordinary circurn- 
fevonco, and of a dark-red complexion. 
Perhaps the coldness of the atmos- 
j)here might have given it the deep 
cast. It resembled in colour the 
purple-streaked grape, when 

'* Thv Aiilurnn tingCB viith its various shaxlcs 
'J'lie riiHjning cluaters.” 

This complexion, by a quick associa- 
tion of ideas, reminded me of port 
wine or brandy; but such an obtrusive 
notion was instantly expelled on hear- 
ing his sa^e remarks and sober coun- 
sels. Besides, his nose was snubbed 
and smooth, and, not as a drunkard's 
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would have been, ru|?ged and red like 
a bandful of strawberries. His round, 
red face was in striking contrast with 
his white cravat, which was without 
a spot, and tied to a hair's-breadth.^ 
Reader, have you ever seen a fine, 
round, full-grown red cabbage, sttipt 
of its straggling outside leaves * Bid 
your imagination tic a neat white 
cravat round the stalk, and you will 
have the shape and complexion of our 
tutor’s head. His eyes were pecu- 
liarly small, and almost blocked up 
with fat. His mouth was a perfect 
08 rotundum. It would be impossible 
to draw a truer circle with a pair 
of compasses. His body, too, was 
extremely round, and lesemblcd a 
large sack well stuffed. It was not 
the trunk of a friar or a FaKtaff ; 
there were no protuberances — it was 
o€rfect and consistent with itself. It 
/was a physical illustration of Aris- 
totle’s poetic raofjtetXoy, and of Horace’s 
tragic precept — 

“ Scrvctiii nd nium 

Quahs ob incepto proccHsurit et eibi conetet ' 

So far T “coasted over his ex- 
teriors” with little to praise or blame. 
Proceeding lower, however, horresio 
referens f my e) es struck on a pair of 
grey worsted stockings, and a couple 
of shoes, whose soles were as tliick as 
a moderate-sized Hitch of bacon. I 
was thunderstruck — 1 as soon ex- 
pected to find the devil’^ 
sticking out of a pair of sers, as 
worsted stockings in coll^^. He had 
no straps, and his nether, hi tcgiiineiHs., 
reached a^put mid-leg All below waS 
blue — pure, deep, a/ure. Still they 
were clean and neat — for woisted 
stockings. Indeed his whole appears 
anee boie every maik of neatness, 
and would not have been disgraced by 
being compared with a well-fed fillet 
of Ycal on bright silver castors. 

From the above description, a per- 
son might expect the bluntness of an 
old English Grontleman — a John Bull 
of the last century. But bluntnoss 
and our tutor had nothing in common. 
Dignity was the end and aim of his 
^ manners, and as he had occasion to 
walk across the room, he measured 
his steps with all the hauteur of a man 
of five feet four inches. Perhaps he 
had not the stately grandeur which 
Homer attributes to Ilelen, nor would 
Virgil have made him his model in 
pourtraying the solemn grace of his ♦ 


Dido — ^perhaps he had not sufficient 
dignity for the buskin — the sock might 
have been a more appropriate wear ; 
, still, in whatever degree his wishes 
f might be attained, it was evident that 
a reputation for these qualities was 
his fimdest desire. Every word and 
^ action had that object in view — every 
syllabic he uttered was measured by 
*• tne standard of sublimity — .every step 
he took was regulated by the code of 
grace. As to his language, it was 
precise and stiff— exactly in unison 
with his body. His words were 
^ divided by pauses — interrupta verba 
— and each was jiushcd out of his 
throat as it were by a blow on the 
lower part of his stomach. They 
came out between an articulate 
sound and a gentle grunt, and 
might have been conducted through a 
tube of coaisv velvet. Sometimes 
the intervenient pauses were long, 
sometimes short, as if the words 
coming ah into pecto 7 c, had different 

{ )aces, and one made its entrance into 
ight with more rapidity than another. 
They resembled the bubbles as they 
rise in iiiegular succession fiom the 
bottom of a glass of champagne. 

I must not forget to tell the reader 
our tutor’s name.' It was in perfect 
unison with his figmo. When strip- 
ped of its ornanumts, it was comprised 
111 the ti\o simple monos j llablcs, John 
Round. Indeed it is impossible tu 
conceive a man whose whole constitu- 
, tion, mental, corpori'al and nominal 
w'as so totally consistent with itself. 
WluMi the long name of Lorulondeiry 
is attached to a person, we naturally 
l>ictiir(* in our mind a tall careless 
“ swaggcTcr,” most likely decorated 
with a military dress and cannibal 
mustachios ; but when we hear the 
short, simple, unostentatious patrony- 
mic Round, our imagination conjures 
up a fat, little, awkward fellow with a 
circular face, and a body like a beer- 
barrel. J^ay, if Frederick bad been 
appended to it, our imaginative length 
of person would have been increased 
six inches. Master Frederick Round, 
or Miss Fredrica Round, suggest an 
object of tolerable dimensions from 
the counteracting qualities of the no- 
minal constituents ; but John Round I 
— it is a cubical word in itself— 
complete as the Pythagorean riT^iLyuv«i 
— perfect as a billiard ball — it defies 
addition or diminution. 

Near me was sitting a tall, stout* 
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built j^isbman, whose dialect had when on his legs, he trembled uodaih 
something striking to a juvenile ear. his own weights 
He had a gentlemanly appearance, 

joined to all the characteristics of his “ uplift 

nation. When Round asked him The weight of the iuperincumiHnit how,” ^ 

some formal questions (for which pur- 
pose, and the allotment of our rooms, you would have shrunk fbom 

we had been summoned), he answered resting your hand upon his head, lest> 
with a peculiar emphasis, and the^ to use the prophet’s figurative repre- 
most laconic importance, at the same , sentation of faithless E^ypt, he might 
time scrutinising the quaint form of , have shivered like a tall reed, and left 
the inauirer, as coolly as if he had ^ ^ splinter in your flesh, 
been taking a microscopic view of an The other man with whom I became 
earwig. aecjuainled was the very opposite to 

“ Tray, what is your Christian our tall friend in figure. In longitude 
name ?” asked the patronising tutor. ^ Avould be overrated at five feot, two 
Charles.” inches — in latitude, underrated at 

Is your father an esquiie ?” thi*ee-quai’ters of a yard. His app^r- 

** Sure ho is.” somewhat resembled our tutor's ; 

Arc you the cldeat^ boii hut he was a trifle idlorter and stput^r. 

“ At present 1 am.” * He had a half-suppressed lau^iing 

This last answer caused the dignified *eer in his ms which betokened a 
features of Our tutor to relax into \ ‘sincere, uiianected disposition; and , 
something like a smile ; but he inime- though, perhaps, no signs of great in- 
diately suppre&%i it, as tending to tellect were imprinted on his counte- 
endanger his auftority in the estinia- nance, there were evident nmkS, xg 
tion 01 fresliiiien. If a man is known good-nature and open-heartednes^. Aa 
to laugh, he must approximate to- he moved his ponderous bulk aerbsa - 
wards humanity. the floor, the very boards, {ly their 

Out of the assembled half dozen. I creaking, expressed their agony. He 
afterwards became acquainted with the very antipodal opposite — the 

the above-mentioned Irishman, and material coiitradictory—the^ personi- 
only two others. Of these latter, one hyd antithesis of the man just men* i 
was about six feet four inches in his tinned ; and when they stood by each 
stocking-feet; his cheeks were almost other's side, they looked like a tall 
transparent, and his lace was willow and its supporting stake, or 

like the vine and its friendly elm. 

“ Long, tin 1 innk,iin(i brown, ^‘Gentlemen,” said our tutor, in 

As IB the ribbed sca-baiid. ’ coiicliision, discipline is the pivot 

which society hinges ; subordinatiOT, 
ore a fixed and melancholy cast, is the pillar on which qre based the 
^ if his ideas were far away in pur- , blessings of order and peace. Look 
suit of something, or nothing. His ‘around in the world, "and you will 
body and legs weie in proportion, and ^discover the truth of my words. How 
as the space from his knee to the toe much more, then, gentlemen, is dis- 
of his boot projected from beneath i cipline the spirit of existence here, 
his gown, it was more like the of * 1 speak, geiitleinen, in loco parentis,'* 
a rattle- .snake than a human ineiubej’. Confound that vt loco uurentisf AVe 
He might have been fed, according to had all much reason ro 'Remember 
Virgil’s fashion, “on the breeze.” A those words. They were invariably, 
whipstick was a Daniel Lambert in in subsequent times, the precursors of 
comparison with him.. He appeared an imposition. Suppose a man had 
a plaything for the word ludihrium omitted some trifling duty- say, at- 
ventis, “ He was the very genius of tendance at a smgle , lecture — Mr. 
famine ; the case of a treble hautboy Round would calf wi'-into his room, 
would have been a mansion for him, a advise him twenty weary minutes for 
court;” and, as he spoke with a hoi- his good, and conclude by s^ihg that 
low, sepulchral tone, an imaginative he Bpoke in loco parentis. The man’s 
person would have fancied him pp. heart, if uninitiated, would be just 
embodied voice from the dead. On risinj? in gratitude, and the words of 
rising from his dhair, he spouted up thankfulness quivering on his lips, 
for all the world like a fountain, ami, when he wpuld hear the mild words of 
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pareiftal ^^ction — Yol| m48t trape- 
late, sir, the fifteenth chapter pf the 
* Spectator ’ into LatTii, merely, you 
see, by way of acknowledginjr your 
error ” — a labour of love for three 
toilsome hours 1 These words were, 
doubtless, accompanied with a look of 
most benignant kindness, betoken- 
ing that his warmth of love and force 
of correction wore in the same ratio. 
StilJ we were none of us very wishful 
to take our benevolent Uftor as our 
adopted go<lj)apa. 

** (TCntlenion, I speak in loco paren- 
tis,” he repeated, with emphasis, and 
looked round upon us to see the effect 
of his oration. He gave as the com- 
placent look, but omitted the impo- 
sition. 

Having delivoied to ns his speech, 
w^hich, by the way, was stereotyped 
on his brain, and shot off to every 
new levee of freshmen, and making 
a motion with his body somewhat 
resembling the vibration of a suspend- 
ed woolsack, which was interned for 
a bow, he dismissed us to our al|pttcd 
rooms and lonely reflections. 

The day began to look blighter 
about twelve o’clock, and the sun 
again deigned to irivp 'symptoms of 
his existence. Although he only 
glimmeied like a rushlight inii metio- 
politau fog, it was sornewliat pleasant 
to reflect that he had not beenenthely 
“ reft of his beams ” in liis absence. 
The sleet had ceased ; and, as J look- 
ed upon my window-panes, now dry, 
my glossy bombasine gown, and my 
picturesque four-coi nei ed cap, 1 
thought it neither justice to myself 
nor the world to i cinain longer wasting 
my sweetness on the foul air of a 
garret. In the quaint language of 
Kobert Montgomery 

" Now for the walk of wonder throu,jh ibt town, 

In the firvi flutter of u vligln guw n " 

Or omerging from my attic, I was 
proceeding across the College quad- 
rangle, when my attwtion was arrest- 


by p gentlemiiii, cleitrly of a0|^i0 
copsequpnee, who was coijimg tow^r^s 
me. t was evidently compelled ti) 
meet him face to face. >fow» pt 
age of eighteen or nineteen, a person 
does not feel the nomhaUffic^ of a 
showman, or a member of the swell- 
mob. He regards a superipr, when 
advancing, with the same emotions as 
he would’ a byiena, and nothing hut 
absolute shame prevents an^ igno- 
minious retreat. 

The man was fast approaching. He 
was about sixty years old, tijll 
stout ; his hair was grey and his ^alk 
dignified. Jle was dressed in black, 
^after the olden stjlo, and in beaver. 
No less a man, thought 1, than our 
principal — his age, manner, anddignity 
declare it. Such reflections, however, 
wcie only made during the slight glim- 
merings of rea=?on which shone forth 
between the intermittent attacks of 
fear. Wc rapidly approached each 
other — my heart beat — my valour 

was oozing out of my fingers’ ends ” — a 
sudden desperation seized me ; as it 
weie with Ihe last eflort ofa drowning 
man, my hand was raised to Oap, 
and, with a baie head, I made him my 
best bow. Oh! 1 bungkd sadly over 
it. It wjis my first “ capping,” and 
wh9evci lias been similarly situated 
will not wonder. Still I was relieved. 
I felt much as zEntas did when he es- 
caped from the whirlpool of Char^b- 
dis, and was gliding peacefully on the 
still waters, besides, the old gentle- 
man’s aflable manner pleased me might- 
ily. lie would not be exceeded in 
politeness, so in turn took ofl’his beaver 
with the utmost condescenbion apd 
grace. This contradicted my previous 
notion of college dons I had hoard 
that they w ere swollen with pomposity, 
and disdainful towards the young mem- 
bers. AH, I now thou^ld; with myself, 
are hx loco pareiitum, instilled into 
me a kind and oharlt^lo emotion to- 
wards the whole class of them ; and, 
after a promenade up lligh-strcet, I 
returned to my castle, elated at my 


• “ Is there not noW’a member of the University called John Round T' 

This question was written het'e in pencil by aMih’^end who was reading oyer this 
introductory chapter I can only answer, aught I know, there may bo 

halfa-do/en. But the real one, alas I hai), ago, been gathered to his 

fathers. He died a College Fellow', without a yelatipn in the wOildi so to perpe- 
tuate hU parental predilections, he bequaat^^all nis^operty — with the exception 
of a small sum to the College, for the purchase of a “ HCogevecn ” and a “ Bos”—, 
to the Hospital for Foundlings.” 





jvrond fortoq? in . 

fcge, wn^re the hearts of j|ie4%' 

freshmen were united in one 
lK)nd of ^mpatl^'. ^ 

At o’clock preeiaely the dinner^ 
bell rang. There is something singular 
to a freshman in a college dinner. At 
seventeen or eighteen a growing lad 
understawis the etiquette of a hall 


his $Bi^ 

row that he had n <4 ol^ 
to the p9Qr fellow, in or4<^? that^ 
might Uaa0sav4)d bis life? Who ha| 
not heard qi£ the tw0 student oi th# 
same coll^ who met at thn l^pofth# 
Alps, and^ biassed on without a ?f^rd> 
each nftebwds saying to his g^ida^ 
that he know the other by sigh^, blli 


with tolerable accuracy ; ho can ask Ui j "was sorry they had never beep iptpm- 
lady of his acquaintance to dmioo, with-4 dueod ? 


out blushing; he can go through 
quadrille wtth a sulHcient sliarc of 
grace, and talk nonsense to his partner ^ 
without beii^ gnilty of much com- 
punction. Supper, too, need not be 
any serious of alarm tp him. He** 

can ask his last partner to take a jelly 
or a glass of Wipe; ho can moralise* 
upon the warmth of the room, and ex- 
tol the splondourB of the banquet ; he 
can hold out bis ghiss for champagne, * 
and, after two or three of the sparkling 
draughts, even advance a step further 
in modest assurance j lie can compli- 
ment a lady at the expense of reason, 
and so abandon his consekmee, as 
to laugh at a bad joke. But at his 
first college dinum’ lie is in a totallyi 
dilForent element He hears an indis - 1 
tinct bu/z of thirty or forty men ; he* 
catches from all slides some such words 
as pleasant vacation ” — ** hunting’ — t 
** shooting ” — rO^ding” — “ laches *’ — 
balls,” tkc. , but be cannot connect 
two consecutive sentences. Although in 
the midst of his fellow- undergraduates, 
he is scarcely a {)Ubjcct of the slightest 
uotice, not a'repiavk is suppressed 
on bis account — everything around 
him goes on as if he wcie not theie. In- 
deed it IS enough to make him doubt his^ 
corporeal existence; and were it not 
for the feeling of mortaiit> consequent* 


Oh, it is a suddi^u and distressing 
change hipm the last p/ your own dinr 
ing-xoom to the first ofOqllage* 
the former you are 
et solum^m the latter you aro a perfect 
nonentity, la the former you are 
waryii, comfort4ible, and chatt\ ; ip, the 
latter } ou arc silent, cheerlesSn^ 
cold. The former is snug in sixe epq 
luxurious in furniture ; the latter is 
magnificent in appearance, but it is a 
magnificence only to admire. Instead| 
therefore, of friend!) intercourse in a 
room of comfort, you meet with peo-* 
pled desolation in a hall of splcnfip^ir ; 
and, to make the neglect iiore ennoy- 
inij, your fellows are not men whose 
attention you can despise. Although 
their language may not alwaj s be m 
pL*rfect accordance with female deli- 
cac), there is an independence and 
gcncroJis bearing about them which 
impresses y ou with a full convictipn of 
tlu'ir gentlemanly chm’ttctcv. 

After recovering iny self-possession 
in some degree, 1 cast my eyc§ 
waids the high tabic to loolf: for thp 
old gentleman who had condescepdeq 
to smile upon rae. I Wris not }qpg in 
singling hiip out. He was witbofit his 
canonicals; but that excitftd'Pq sur- 
prise in me when 1 consi<ferp4 his un- 
assuming character, Hoiy< pqmberlesg 


on hunger, he might very I easpnabl) be- aic his acquaintances, thPUght t M 

come a disciple of the iJishop Berkeley 2 ho addressed one after anptner, botjl 
school, and fan^ hio^qlf an unenibo-Jf of graduates and undergraduates* Bow 
died essence. iSaj^ is.lbo law vf col- u promiscuous top I but 1 suppose fie ;s 
lege society, that, pj^yious to a formal % oficrifig them his salutati^ aftgr ffo 
introduction, two inpn might appa- ^ long an ^b&ep^e. Good heaveb^ 
rcntly not bp included in the same spe- * is po mjpg towards me 1 iSurdir fie is 
cies of animate beings, or, at all e\ putS| ^ * n^^)^*fffffnding tp notice me ' Ho wa^ 
not endowed v^ith a knowledge of btoadily adv^ncinjb and still his eyp 
same language. An introduction is the J rested on me. Ito approached — nj§ 
wondrous tabsman which converts thein i ^ wa|i>«vidently purposing to speak. Hsi 
species, or bestow's on them the gift of 0eaipe and ncaroy — X ** l®nt him 

unknown tongues. This habit is seem* ^^.'tnine om*,” almost overpowered with 


ingly a ridiculous one, and has^’given 
rise to the quiz of caricature and the 
wit of satire. Who has not met with 
the representation of a scene, wfiete 
one man is struggling in the water, 
while another is looking on thyoKtgh 


gratitude, when with the most benig- 
nant smile, which by the way bordered 
upon archness, he whispered-— 

^‘Do you take ale or porter, sir, 
to yOur dinner ?” 

Good God 1 it was the butler I After 
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that his presence to me was intolerable 
— ^hls Satanic leer haunted me — ^his 

glittering eye" transfixed me “ like 
a three years’ child'’*— I burnt 
mouth with a potato^ and rushed 6> 
my lonely room. 

After mnner, the two antipodes and 
the Irishman foregathered in my apart- 
ments by appointment. The stout 
gentlem9,n’s name was David Drake — 
that of his opposite, Frederick Dc 
Vere. The Irishman gloried in the 
ancient patronymic of AVesley. A 
melancholy stillness at first reigned 
throughout our party. Drake seemed 
almost to be squeezing a tear down 
the furrows of his fat face. His fea- 
tures were f^vidently unused to such 
tension, and his physiognomy, from 
the heterogeneous blending of the na- 
tural and unnatural, had a truly ludi- 
crous effect. Dc Vere’s face seemed 
to have, if possible, a more wpoden 
cast than usual. And Wesley, what- 
'evor he felt, gave no utterance to his 
feelings. We might have failed in 
some common object, and been brood- 
ing over our defeat. The fallen an- 
gels, while still dizzy with their head- 
long tumble, did not look more dis- 
mal. 

It is impossible to reflect upon the 
’"^iendships of ^j^men without admir- 
ing the bounties of nature— that kind 
mother who out of gentle chastisement 
extracts good. Engendered in a state 
of comparative solitude, I have always 
remarked that they endure longer and 
are more intense than any which spring 
up amid brighter hours. 

Our party, it has been said, was at 
first a silent one. Perhaps after re- 
flection some longing wishes were being 
wafted homeward. This state of feel- 
ing, however, was luckily not lasting. * 
A visible change was soon wrought by 
a few glasses of wine. Wesley begau 
to talk of Ould Ireland and Guinness’s 

E orter, Dttike of a pretty girl who 
ad cast a sheep’s ^e at him on the 
stage coach, and De Vere of Platonism 
and the powers of the human mind. 
We soon recovered from our stupor, 
and rattled away as if we had escaped 
from the blue devils. I pushed the 
k bottle round, and all excepjb De "Vere 
filled bumpers. He had no wish to 
obluscate the dominant faculty of rei 
sonii^ and thought. 

Faith," says Wesley, as we grew 


t more familiar, his eye resting on'Da^ 
,^vid’s stomach — faith, bnt you feed 
’’ well in Devonshire, at any r^te.’* 

"Oh, yes,” replied Drake, in per- 
j feet good humour, ** nothing worse 
I than ^pullets and clouted cream,^^e 
the holy friar." 

Afiter this reply his sides shook like 
a pyramid of jelly. Hereupon my 
chair, thinking with Mrs. Quickly that 
it had " borne and borne and borne’’ 
quite enough, without any further 
warning than a slight creak, came in 
pieces and left David sprawling on the 
floor. 

It does pot require a philosopher 
skilled in the principles of attraction 
and gravitation to prove that the fall 
was no light one. Ever) board in my 
old floor creakevl — every chair shook 
— and j r any j udgraent could be formed 
from sensib]** enecti^ he might right 
I truly be said to 

“ Foil heavy on his parts behind. 

Which broodentd with the plumping ” 

CJnfortunately at the very instant of 
his tumble he was washing down his 
joke with a glass of wine. The con- 
^ tents, accordingly, instead of arriving 
at their murk) destination, lor the 
most part breathed the pure air on his 
ruddylface. As he lay on the ground 
he looked for all the world like Bac- 
chqs tallying a bhower bath of grape 
juice, W^iis daubed with mulber- 


J jUlCCj 

Iries by the sportive Naiad. 

I beg your pardon,’’ he said, with 
earnestness, as ho rose, " I really beg 
your pardon for breaking your chair ; 
htlt it was quite accidental." 

“ Oh, don’t mention it,’’ I replied; 
you’re not hurt, I hope." 

Oh, not at all — not in the least,’’ 
' he said with all possible indifference, 
while the contortions of his face and 
his hand applied to the part affected, 
proved that he could tell a falsehood 
for politeness sake. 

Wesley was unable to contain his 
feelings— .he broke out into a loud 
laugh — I lauglicd — the sallow features 
of De Vere relaxed into an ogre grin, 
»and Drake himself, notwithstanding 
his pain, joined in the general mirth, 
i ^ After a time, each of my friends re- 
^ tired to his own roo^ to dream of 
Newdigates and first classes, and I re- 
tired to bed. " And the evening and 
’the morning Was the first day." 
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** Look who oomoBhcrc* a grave unto u loul 
HoWinjt the eternal aplrit agnnist the will, 

In the vile prison of afflicted flesh.” 

SitakkspeAub. 


The sun had been set for some hours, 
and a cold, dreary autumnal day had 
given place to a dark and tempestuous 
evening ; heavy masses of clouds were 
rolling across the sky, their fantastic 
changes rendered visible by occasional 
gleams of lightning. The low, plain- 
tive murmur of the wind was heard in 
the distance, coming gradually nearer, 
until it rushed past, causing even the 
old forest trees to bow their heads as 
it swept on, howling and moaning like 
a spirit in pain. 

It was in the most mountainous part 

of shire, and there was an air of 

gloom and desolation over the scene, 
w hich was rendered still more wild by 
the continual roar of a torrent, dimly 
seen in the twilight, as it went foam- 
ing and chafing along its stony bed. 
On the very verge of a rock, which 
rose almost perpendicularly from the 
water, a horseman had been standing 
for some time motionless, as though 
spell-bound to the spot, and as horse 
and rider stood out in strong relief 
against the grey sky, they seemed as 
though they were cut out of stone. 
Both were singularly in accordance 
with the gloomy scene before them. 
The horse was a strong, fiery animal, 
jet black, showing only its impatience 
of restraint by expanding its wide nos- 
tril, or pawing the ground: but the 
rider was one of those unfortunate 
beings, from whom even their own 
fellow-creatures turn with pity, if not 
with horror — he was singularly and 
hopelessly deformed. It has often 
been remarked of persons so situated, 
that they have generally very beauti- 
ful countenances ; but in this instance 
it was quite the reverse ; his appear- 
ance was, in every respect, most for- 
bidding, and the expression of his face 
stern and repulsive. The only re- 
deeming features were his eyes, which 
were large, dark, and almost gentle, 
and his long silky hair, which nearly 
hid his scowling A>rehead. His atti- 


tude was*one of the deepest despon- 
dency, or of intense reflection ; he had 
let the bridle drop on the horse's neck, 
and, with folded arms, was gazing upon 
the foaming waters of the torrent. 
But the silence around had been inter- 
rupted, for some time past, by the 
sound of voices calling loudly in diffe- 
rent directions, and although they 
must have reached the spot where he 
was standing, he appeared not even to 
hear them ; at length a man, who had • 
evidently just got sight of him, was 
seen ascending, with great difliculty, 
fiom the rocky path below, until he 
came near enough to address him. 
He was an old man, in the dress of a 
respectable servant, and as he ad- 
vanced, the rider checked his horse 
violently, as though from a movement 
of impatience, and asked him sternly 
what he wanted. The old man, fa- 
tigued with the rapid ascent, could 
hardly stammer out the words — 

" jfly lady, sir — it was my lady who 
sent me.” 

And what of her said the other. 

“ Can I not be one hour left in peace 
— even here does she pursue me.” 

Sir, she is dying ; my lady is dy- 
ing, they say — she cannot live another 
hour 1” 

“ Dying I — is it possible I — is her 
hour come at last? And must the 
beautiful, the haughty Lady Marsden 
mingle with the dust she scarcely con- 
descended to tread upon ? Was it to 
tell me this,” he added, almost fiercely, 

‘‘ that you have intruded on me here?” 

“ Sir, she wishes to see you ; she 
has sent for you several times, and we 
have been seeking you for more than 
an hour.” 

“ She has sent for me, did you say? 
You surely mistake; is Walter with 
her?” 

He is there, sir ; but it is you she 
asks for, and perhaps it is already too 
late — she was sinking fast when I left 
the house.” 
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« 1 suppose she cannot die without 
leaving me her curse,” said the other, 
with a bitter smile. * So be it ; she 
shall be gratified.’* 

And setting spurs to his horse, he 
dashed recklessly down the steep rocks 
and disappeared. It was by this time 
quite dark, but horse and rider seemed 
alike indifferent to danger, and they 
continued at the same rapid pace, until 
the appearance of lights seen in the 
distance, and the dim outline of a large 
antiquated-looking house, rising up 
amongst trees, announced that they 
were near the place of their destina- 
tion. A few minutes more brought 
them to the door, and without utter- 
ing a word to any one, Philip Mars- 
den alighted, and walked slowly through 
the large hall. 

The scene of confusion which he 
met with in every room, indicated at 
once that something unusual had taken 
place. All the rooms were deserted ; 
hut as he walked on, the sound of 
voices, talking in a low tone, and an 
occasional moan as from some one in 
pain, told that he was about to enter 
the chamber of death. He gently 
drew aside the curtain, which hung 
before the open door, and passed into 
the room. 

It was large, and furnished with 
every imaginable luxury ; but all was 
now in disorder, and the magnificent 
mirrors only reflected faces pale with 
anguish or with fear. The heavy silk 
curtains of the bed on which the dying 
womjin was laid were drawn aside, 
and the ghastly paleness of her face 
was strongly lighted up by the silver 
lamps which hung over her head. 

She was still, even in that hour of 
Agony, most beautiful ; and death, 
though it had dimmed the fire of her 
large dark eyes, had not yet tamed 
their eagle glances, nor banished the 
haughty smile from the white and 
quivering lips. There was something 
noble, and yet indescribably stern and 
forbidding, in her whole appearance ; 
and the evidence of a high mind, and 
a strong, unyielding character, might 
yet be traced in features distorted by 
agony. It was horrible to see, by her 
convulsive starts and frantic endea- 
vours to give utterance to the thoughts 
that seemed to be crowding upon her, 
bpw the natural epergy of her mind 
WAS at war with thg weak clay ; her 
increasing restlessness and earnest 


glances from side to side showing that 
her spirit was ill at ease. 

A clergyman, who had been hastily 
summoned, was standing near her, 
vainly endeavouring to administer, in 
a low voice, the consolations usual on 
such occasions ; but she neither seem- 
ed to hear him, nor to be aware of 
his presence, and he was finally obliged 
to become, like the rest, a silent spec- 
tator of the scene. 

A young man was kneeling along- 
side of the bed, and to him she aban- 
doned one of her thin white hands, 
which he clasped in his own as though 
overwhelmed with despair. He was 
apparently about twenty, and strik- 
ingly like the dying woman, though 
his countenance was infinitely more 
beautiful. Ho had the same noble 
forehead ar^d large dark eyes, but 
without their unbending severity and 
haughty coldness ; the same features, 
softened and refined by an expression 
of perfect mildness and gentleness. 
It was a strange thing to trace the 
resemblance between that ghastly 
countenance distorted by pain, already 
stiffening into the rigid coldness of 
death, and that fair young face, bright 
with youth and with the internal peace 
of a spirit as yet undimmed by sor- 
row or by sin. The agitation of the 
dying woman seemed to increase every 
moment. 

“ Where is Philip?” she suddenly 
exclaimed — “ have they sent for him ? 
— has he refused to come ? I must, I 
will see him before 1 die !” 

“ I am here,” said Philip, calmly, 
as he advanced to the side of the bed. 
The sound of his voice seemed to 
give her new energy. She started up. 

" Thank Heaven I oh, thank Hea- 
ven I Philip, come here — closer, 
closer 1 1 have much to say to you, 

and death leaves me but little time. 
Walter, my beloved son,” she added, 
turning to the young man, ** you must 
leave me for a little while ; I must 
be alone with him — with your bro- 
ther.” 

Walter looked up in astonishment 
as she uttered the last word ; but 
Lady Marsden, bending softly over 
him, whilst her hand lingered among 
his sunny curls, whispered softly 

“ Go, dearest child 5 in one half 
hour you shall return to me.” 

He kissed almost passionately the 
hand he held in his, and then slowly 







rising teft Ibe rpom« fi^Uc^wed l|jr tbe 
clergyipai) And the sef vante* ^ 

And now they remained alone to- 
gether — the despised and Offortned 
young man, and the woman who liad 
been his epemj fver since he first saw 
the light of day* 'they remained 
alonp together, and {n silencp gazing 
uppn each other, Jjady l^prsden with 
a look pf energetic pprutiny, in which 
there was something of despair, as 
though she would fain have read every 
thought that was passing in his mind* 
and yet felt how vain was the wish ; 
Philip with a look of calm indiffe- 
rence, which even in the presence of 
death was almost scornful. 

At length she seemed to summon 
up all her courage, and she spoke 
slowly and solemnly. 

“ Philip, this is an hour when all 
concealment must be at an end be- 


ti^een us ; 1 know that you look upon 
me as >our enemy, and you do well, 
fpr I have persecuted you since the 
first day that I entered your father’s 
house as his wife, but there is one 
standing between us now whose stern 
call has brought me down from the 
height of my triumph and my pride, 
and has placed me in }Our power ; jes, 
I am in jour power, and if you clioo'-o 
it your revenge may be ample. Now 
listen — one word will explain all. I 
saw you for the first time the day that 
I arrived here, jour father’s high-boin 
and beloved bride, I saw you the poor 
sickly defoi med offspring of the pea- 
sant gill, whose beauty had been her 
curse, and from that hour 1 hated 
you, I scarce know why ! I w ell re- 
member at the very moment that jour 
father was proudly receiving the con- 
gratulations of his tenantry on his 
marriage, I asked him if you were to 
be the heir to all these fair dornciiiis. 


and I never shall forget the look of 
scorn he cast on you as he told me 
that you hud pot a month to live, that 
it was impossible you should ever 
grow up to be a man. But a year or 
two after, when ray son, my beautiful 
boy was born, the same fear came 
over me, for you had grown tall and 
strong, and ngain I asked him if my 
child was to be penniless, and you the 
posses''or of the estate. Once more 
be told me to fear nothing, for that 
it was in bis power to alienate the 
property by will, which if you lived he 
would undoubtedly decide upon doing.” 



hjf the endrg^ 
with which she had fpohipi iu)d Phi|ip 
now for tho first time broke silence, 
but with the sftme calm look qf 
ful indifference. 

AU this I have known long) tbiolc 
you it was so easy a matter % me to 
live upon yoqr charity. Sir Henry 
Marsden fulfilled his promise, the wiU 
waz made, leavin^^ alt this, in yqnr 
hands for your life 5 at your death 
your son succeeds you, and 1 may go 
forth and starve if 1 am too proud to 
beg my bread.*' ^ 

No, no,” exclaimed she, vehement- 
ly, “ not you hut Walter must starve 
if you refuse to have compassion on 
him and on me ; the will was made, 
indeed, but it was never signed ; your 
father had delayed sending for the 
lawyers, still believing it would prove 
ultimately unnecessary, and you know 
how sudden was his death, lie died 


after one hour’s illness, and was I t(^ 
be blamed if I forgot beside the dying 
husband the interests of the living 
son ^ It was not till he was laid iu 
the grave that I recollected that if I 
died before you, Walter must look to 
jou, and to you alone, for the neces- 
saries of life, and so it has proved. I 
shall not see another day, and to-mor- 
row you will be the sole possessor of all 
around you.” 

She stormed, expecting an answer, 
but the amfcuncement of so complete a 
change in his prospects bud not moved 
Philip’s composure even for a roomept ; 
he still remained silent, and Lady 
Marsden, in apparent agony of mind, 
seized his hand. 


“ Philip, is it for this that I have 
sent for you — is it for this that* at my 
dying hour, I have discarded the awful 
thought of the eternity that awaits 
me — that I might humble myself be- 
fore jou, and implore your pity for 
my son ? You have, indeed, aright 
to revenge yourself for the misery of 
five-and- twenty years — hut not ou 
him — oh 1 not on him* Curse me,^if 
you will ; but treat him as a brother 
henceforward, though he has never been 
such to j'ou. Think on w^hatheis — think 
on the luxury with which he has been 
surrounded all his life — and do not con- 


demn him to waste his youth in gaining 
a miserable pittance for his old age. 
He is so little fitted to struggle with 
this cold world — sq young, so full of 
hope and of talent. Philip, have pity 
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on him : whatever *^he may have done, 
be never injured you.” 

He never injured me I” said Philip, 
with a bitter smile ; ** Ind Lucy ?” 

A convulsive spasm distorted Lady 
Marsden’s pale face for a moment, but 
she recovered herself instantly. 

No— not even through Lucy Ver- 
non, did be injure you, at least inten- 
tionally. • It was I, your unwearied 
persecutor, who caused her to aban- 
don you. You know well that she 
was a weak, timid, gentle girl* clinging 
with passionate devotion to the me- 
mory of her dead father : at his last 
hour he had made her promise to 
become the wife of Sir Henry Mars- 
den’s heir ; and to obey him, she con- 
sented to marry you. But she loved 
you not — I tell you, she hated you, as 
all did who approached you. I saw 
that Walter loved her ; and I vowed 
the beautiful and wealthy bride should 
his. I told her that he was, hi 
fact, the heir, that she was complying 
with her father’s last injunction when 
she consented to marry him ; and then 
she gladly abandoned you for him. 
But he never knew that I had spoken 
to her ; besides, what matters all this 
now? She never was his wife — she 
has long since mouldered into dust ; 
and now let all enmity between you 
be buried in my grave — let him still 
remain in the house of l^s fathers — 
let him not feel that with me has died 
every hope of happiness for him.” 

She fell back upon her pillow, evi- 
dently exhausted and quite worn out. 
She remained for some time unable to 
speak ; but she turned her imploring 
eyes, from time to time, on Philip, 
who still remained silent. Gradually 
a change passed over her countenance, 
a film seemed to dim her eyes, she 
gasped several times, and uttered a 
few words, so low that he could not 
hear them ; then suddenly she started 
up, with a convulsive effort, and al- 
mjjst shrieked out — ** Philip, have 
mercy — ^peaL — say that you forgive.” 

She could say no more : her head 
fell back, her eyes glazed horribly, the 
name of Walter passed her lips, ard, 
^ith one heavy sigh, she expired. 

And still Philip Marsden stood 
silent — silent in the presence of death, 
as though he had stood before a sleep- 
ing child — silent before the great 
mystery, the one awful and unrevealed 
truth. 


But, as he gazed on the dead body, 
his features assumed an expression of 
earnest scrutiny, which seemed almost 
horrible at such a moment. He bent 
over the corpse till his lips almost 
touched the stony forehead, and he 
gazed into the half-closed eyes, as 
though he sought some traces of the 
vanished soul, and then paused, breath- 
less, half expecting to hear the rustling 
of her wings, as the released spirit 
stole past him, on her way to the un- 
known eternity. 

The horror and repugnance with 
which the living are wont to view the 
dead, were unfelt by him, absorbed as 
he was in an intense desire to solve 
the one terrible^ doubt, which neither 
revealed religion nor philosophy can 
banish altogether from the mind, and 
which, though millions have died be- 
fore us, must remain undecided till we 
ourselves undergo the universal doom. 
But he was interrupted by the despair 
of Waller and the servants, who, ter- 
rified at the sudden silence, had ven- 
tured into the room, and now dis- 
covered that all was over on this 
earth for the proud and beautiful 
Lady Marsden. Walter threw him- 
self upon the corpse, and frantically 
repioached Philip with not having 
Ccilleil him in time to receive her last 
sigh, whilst the servants seemed to 
look on him with even more horror, 
than on the de^d body; but he, passing 
impatiently through the midst of 
them, went to shut himself up in his 
own solitary room. 

The history of Philip Marsden has 
been nearly related in the foregoing 
conversation, but some details yet 
remain to be told. His father. Sir 
Henry Marsden, when very young, 
had married the beautiful daughter of 
a farmer, whose honesty and respecta- 
bility were not enough to counter- 
balance his low birth, in the opinion 
of the young man’s high-born con- 
nexions, who not only refused to 
countenance the young bride, whose 
gentle manners and real delicacy of 
mind might have fitted her for a yet 
higher station, but succeeded in turn- 
ing against her her husband, whose 
passionate love changed in a short 
time to something worse than indif- 
ference. But this feeling amounted 
to positive hate when the unfortuaate 
girl gave birth to a son, and that son 
a deformed cripple. Sir Henry now 





lost all wish even to appear hind to 
his young wife, and, in her very pre- 
sen ce« he vowed he would never see 
the child, and that he trusted its sickly 
appearance would prove the harbinger 
of his death. 

The blow was too much the un- 

fqptunate Lady Marsden died a few 
days after, casting a last look of des- 
pair upon her child, whom she was 
leaving to the tender mercies of the 
world. Sir Henry immediately went 
up to London, where he remained 
two or three years, during which time 
his neglected son grew and throve 
under the fostering care of an old 
woman, who had been his mother’s 
nurse ; and scarcely did his father 
recollect his existence, until, as he 
stood before the door of his fine 
old castle, with his beautiful and 
haughty wife hanging on his arm, he 
distinguished among the crowd the de- 
formed child, who, shrinking with a 
look of hate from those around, had 
fixed on him the intense gaze of his 
deep black eyes. But still he was as- 
sured by the complaisant family doctor 
that his son would not live, and know- 
ing that he might settle the oshite on 
his second son when he pleased, he re- 
lapsed into his former state of indiffe- 
rence, and Philip was allowed to follow 
his own wayward fancies, unthought 
of and unheeded by any one. Shunned 
by his father, hated by his stepmother, 
sneered at even by the tervants, he be- 
came, as a child, a thorough misan- 
thrope ; sensitive to *he highest degree, 
he would have fallen down and wor- 
shipped any one who would have looked 
kindly on him ; but the indifference 
with which lie was treated he resented 
with scorn. Convinced that, on ac- 
count of his defective appearance, he 
must be an object of contempt and ab- 
horrence to all, he hated not only the 
world but himself. Nature had however 
endowed him with a mind such as few 
possess^ and an intense desire for know, 
ledge, without which the first talents are 
useless; and Philip Marsden, rejected 
by the world, gradually rose above it. 
No one had made the smallest attempt 
to cultivate his mind, beyond the hum- 
ble efforts of his old nurse, who taught 
him to read and write ; but this was 
enough. Allowed to spend his time as 
he pleased, with the free use of his fa- 
ther’s noble library, he had every fa- 
cility for devoting himself to study. 


and so amply did make use of ibis 
privilege^ even when quite a chQd, that 
before his boyhood hM ceased he had 
acquired a degree of knowledge to 
which few men of riper years attain^ 
But his understanding, which, humanly 
speaking, was most superior, Wi^yet 
too weak to strc^gle with the mighty^ 
subjects it strove to embrace ; and bU ' 
reason, left to wander unaided among 
the unexplored paths of sciwee and\ 
philosophy, fell into many errors, tbd' 
fn»t of avhich was that he became a ' 
materialist. r 

This has been the mistake of many 
great minds, strange to say, for there 
certainly is a degree of degrading nar- 
rowness in refusing to yield belief to 
aught that is not visible to the out- 
ward sense, and with Philip it had 
arisen from his determined rejection of 
any religion, revealed otherwise than in 
the wonders of creation. He did not 
doubt the existence of a supreme Being, 
for his inquiring mind had pierced tO(f 
deeply into the mysteries of nature not 
to perceive, beyond a doubt, the trace 
of the Master hand, but his self-con- 
ceived idea of the nature and attributes 
of the Creator led him to conclude 
that nikn, when he had once returned 
to the dust from whence he came, 
w'ould arise from it no more. These 
opinions naturally influenced his cha- 
racter strongly ; and whilst they led 
him to give an undue importance to 
the events of this life, and to feel most 
deeply the unfortunate situation in 
which he was placed, he was yet too 
high-minded not to despise the world 
and its creatures, whose indifference 
rendered him ho miserable. The re- 
sult was inevitable — he became a tho- 
rough misanthrope, demanding, in the 
arrogance of his heart, why he had 
been created, and giving back scorn 
for scorn to his peisccutors. And yet 
there was much that was noble and 
great in Philip’s character ; rightly 
directed, he might have become one 
whom men would have not only rever- 
ed but loved, for by kindness he might 
have been moulded to anything. An 
ineident, however, had occurred a year 
or two before the present time, which 
had nerved to confirm him finally in 
his gloomy and morbid hate to man- 
kind. This was the arrival of his cou- 
sin, Lucy Vernon, at the castle. She 
was, as Lady Marsden described her, 
a gentle, timid girl, devotedly attached 
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to her ambitious ftliher, who, during 
the lotig illness which preceded bis 
death, had become anxious to secure a 
good alliance for his <$rphan heiress, 
and had accordingly arranged with Sir 
Ilenry Marsden, that she should be- 
come the wife of his heir. Mr. Ver- 
non, however, had hardly succumbed 
to his lingering disease, when Sir Henry 
himself died most unexpectedly, and 
when Lucy arrived at the castle, it was 
to find Philip the supposed heir, and as 
she thought, her intended husband. 

She was singularly beautiful, but of 
so mild and pliant a disposition, that 
though she could not but prefer Walter 
to his deformed brother, it was suffi- 
cient that it was her father’s wish to 
make her look even kindly on the heir 
gf Marsden Abbey. The effect on 
Philip may be imagined : he adored, 
he almost worshipped, his beautiful 
cousin, and would sit for hours gazing 
on her with something of the look a 
mother casts on her firstborn child. 
But this unwonted happiness was al- 
lowed him only for one month. At 
the end of that time Lucy was told 
that it was only in marrying Walter 
that she could fulfil her father’s^ wish, 
and the delight she felt at the change 
was too intense to be concealed. 

Lady Marsden next proceeded to 
inform Philip, in no very gentle terms, 


not only tiiat Irid young bride was lott 
to him for ever, but that she never 
had, never could have loved him. He 
heard her wittiout a muscle of bis 
countenance being moved, and none 
could have guessed from the calm, proud 
look which he cast on the happy lover, 
the hell that was working in his heart. 
He was speedily and darkly revenged. 
Lucy was seized with a malignant 
fever, and expired after a few days* 
illness, with her hist dying look turned 
on Walter ; and Philip’s real great- 
ness of mind shone out in the burning 
tears he shed over the grave of her 
who had betrayed him. But from 
this time his character became even 
more concentrated and morose : he 
was rarely seen by any of the family, 
and spent his days in riding furiously 
over the wildest and most dangerous 
roads, or in studying intensely in his 
own room. The death of his father 
had made little difference to him, as 
Sir Henry had made over the whole 
of his property to Lady Marsden ; 
and the question of right between the 
brothers to succeed him was only to 
be determined at her death ; and 
whatever legal right Philip had to 
rotest against such an arrangement, 
e felt little inducement to do so, con- 
vinced as he was that a will had been 
made in favour of Walter. 


'a 

CHAPTER IT. 


With folded arms and frowning brow, 
Philip Marsden stood on the terrace 
of the castle, and looked down on the 
fair garden and green plantations that 
lay beneath, whilst slowly down the 
long avenue wound the funeral pro- 
cession, decked with all that wealth 
and fashion could devise to soften the 
horrible reality of the presence of their 
king and master — death. There was 
the gorgeous hearse, with its sweeping 
draperies and its waving plumes, and 
beneath lay the pale, wasted, corrupt- 
ing corpse ; there was** the mourning 
dress, and the features moulded with a 
look of sorrow, and beneath lay th« 
'^Id, hard heart and the craven soul, 
rejoicing in the riches of the world, 
and the fatness of the earth ; but 
Philip Marsden was no hypocrite, iind 
he had positively refused to attend as 
motktnef at the grave of her who had 
beOn his worst enemy. But when he 


saw the last carriage of the train dis- 
appear under the arched gateway, he 
sunk down on a seat, and covered his 
face with his hands, for his soul was 
busy with the awful thought of the 
dark unknown. The thouglit of death 
— when is it not present with us? In 
the hour of our prosperity, it is there 
like a dark and menacing fiend, and we 
turn away with a sick heart, and w^e 
seek to hide our eyes ^om the sight. 
In the hour of desolation, of departed 
hope, and unrequited affection, it is 
there as a good angel, bidding us sink 
down on the breast of our mother 
earth, like a tired child lying down to 
sleep at midnight. When the soul is 
elevated by prayer, and the world is 
far off and God is near, in that hour 
it is the voice of immortality calling 
us to behold the glory of the life eternal ; 
but vainly would we wrestle with the 
thought. The new-born infant, that 



but yesterday, like a bl^hted rese-bud* 
closed its eyes fot ever to the light of 
day, already knows the awful secret ; 
but we must wait our appointed time, 
and when for a moment we awake 
from our long dream, and look upon 
the world as it really is, with its fri- 
volity, and its hypocrisy, and its cruel- 
ty, who hath not said einltingly, yet 
a little, and 1 shall die." 

Philip Marsden was roused from 
hid reverie by the return of the mourn- 
ers from the funeral, and he was al- 
most immediately summoned to attend 
at a ceremony more interesting to all 
parties—- namely, the opening of the 
late Sir Henry Marsden's will. 

The gentlemen who, from relation- 
ship or any other reason, were sup- 
posed to be concerned in the affair, 
had assembled, to a considerable num- 
ber, in the large hall of the castle. 
At one end of the room stood Walter, 
surrounded by the relations of his 
motber, among whom the most con- 
spicuous was Lord Ormsby, her bro- 
ther — a cold, proud, Worldly man — 
ambitious, but too indolent to sur- 
mount the difficulties which are atten- 
dant even on the acquirement of earthly 
fame — anxious to bear the character 
of strict honour and unequalled gene- 
rosity, but too egotistical to give up 
one pleasure for the attainment of his 
wii?hes. 

At the table, which was covered with 
papers, stood the family*" lawyer, Mr. 
Langley. He was a man whose heart 
and soul might be said to be bound up 
with the very same red tape wbicfi 
tied up his documents ; it is doubtful 
whether one elevating thought had 
ever raised his mind beyond the dull 
limits of his profession ; in his opinion 
people were horn merely that they 
might succeed to estates, and draw up 
deeds to that effect ; they only mar- 
ried that they might write out a pro- 
per contract, and when they died it 
was with the laudable intention of 
having their last will and testament 
put into execution. This gentleman 
held In his hand the important paper, 
which some of the party eyed with 
considerable curiosity, for a rumour 
had got abroad that it was not so cer- 
tain that Walter would succeed as 
had been supposed, and Philip was 
too universally disliked and despised 
not to mfkke this a matter of some im- 
portance to those tVho Were likely to 


be brhiight Idto ooniaCt with blm. Be- 
sides some of the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, who stood talking togetber, 
the room was*nearly filled with ibe 
tenantry, servants, &o., who supposed 
that they had a right to know the 
result Of the meeting. After a few 
moments of suspense, the door opened 
and Philip appeared ; as he walked 
slowly through the room they made 
Way for him, witli a sort of equivocal 
re.^1 ect, which might have been either 
fear or <?islike, and there was some- 
thing more than usually stern in his 
frown, he returned haughtily the 
scarcely perceptible salutation of Lord 
Ormsby and his friends. He stopped 
at the foot of the table, and remained 
silent ; there was an awkward pause 
which was broken at length by Mr. 
Langh'y. He^cleared his throat se- 
veral times to attract attention, and, 
looking pompously round, requested to 
know if the gentleman were ready to i 
enter on the business for which they 
had met ; they closed round the table, 
forcing Walter into a conspicuous 
place amongst them, who looked pale 
and really agitated, for a dread as well 
as a hate for Philip had boon instilled 
too firmly into his mind, not to make 
him convinced that his chance of hap- 
piness w'aa but a small one if he had 
to trust to his brother's liberality. 
But there wah no one more intensely 
impatient to know the contents of the 
will than Mr. Langley himself, for 
Lady Marsden had always assured 
him that a will in favour of Walter 
existed, but it struck him as being 
vtry extraordinary that he had never 
been called in to draw it up or witness 
Iho signature ; and ho was divided 
bet ecu his doubt whether Sir Henry 
could have employed a*'other lawyer, 
or that I.fady MarSden merely said 
what she wished to he believed. As 
he unfolded the paper he cast his eye 
hastily over the contents, and a change 
was visible even on bis unmeaning 
features as be proceeded. He com- 
posed iiimself, however, and began to 
lead with all due formality. The will 
was short but most distinct, merely 
stating that Sir Henry Marsden left 
his whole estates, lands, and posseS- 
s ons to bis second son, Walter Mars- 
den, and finishing with a few trifling 
legacies, but without a word of Philip. 
A complacent smile spread itself over 
the faces of thd assembled company, 





as he laid down the papers but Mr. 
Langley begged to inform them that 
what he bad read was unfortunately 
quite useless^ as the wi^l was null from 
the absence of the signature. The 
listeners looked aghasti and he pro- 
ceeded with something of triumph in 
his mtmner, for he was rather pleased 
to find his suspicions had been cor- 
rect. 

“ Therefore, gentlemen,” said he, 
** I must acquaint you, that no other 
will being extant except thi®, which is 
not valid, it remains only for me to 
declare Sir Philip Marsden successor 
to all his father’s estates and posses- 
sions, whatever tliey may be.’* 

There was a dead silence : Walter 
grew red and white by turns, Philip 
remained impassive, and, at last. 
Lord Ormsby turned Angrily to Mr. 
Langley — 

“Do you mean, then, to say that 
Walter is left quite unprovided for 
' “ My lord,” said Mr. Langley, “ it 

would appear that the late Sir Henry 
having, as we see by this will, which 
is not valid, the intention of making 
Mr. Walter Marsden his heir, had 
thought It unnecessary to make any 
provision for him, in case of his inten- 
tion not being fulfilled, a casualty 
which, allow me to observe, my lord, 
must have appeared far from proba- 
ble.” 

“ That is to say,” said Lord Ormsby, 
impatiently, “ that my nephew is 
pennilebs.” 

“ Your lordship's remark is perfectly 
just,” responded the lawyer, “ unless, 
indeed, the generosity of his brother 
should ’* 

He was interrupted by Walter, who 
started forward, looking the very 
picture of his dead mother, for his 
eye was flashing, and his forehead 
crimson with indignation. 

“ Mr. Langley,” said he, these 
are matters that may be left to private 
discussion ; “ let me beg you to pro- 
ceed with whatever business yet re- 
mains to be done.” 

“ There is no longer any business 
to be concluded,” said Mr. Langley, 
somewhat spitefully, “ except to con- 
gratulate Sir Philip on his succession 
to so magnificent a fortune.” 

No one took any notice of his ill- 
judged remark. Lord Ormsby turned 
AUfprily away, and, ringing the bell 
ibnously, ordered his carriage to be 


got ready instantly. Walter stood 
silent for a few minutes, and then, 
making a violent effort, he said to Mr. 
Langley, “you are quite right; and 
I am glad to be the first to profit by 
the hint.” Then, walking up to his 
brother, he held out his hand to him. 

“ Philip, do not think me a hypo- 
crite if I tell you, that I sincerely 
wish you to be happy with the fortune 
which fate, more just than our father, 
has assigned to you.” 

There was something so truly frank 
and noble in Walter’s manner that no 
one could doubt his sincerity ; and 
Philip turned towards him, with a 
smile of such inexpressible sweetness 
that his whole face was lighted up by 
it, as he gave him his hand ; he then 
looked calmly round him, and said, 
with returning sternness of manner— 

“ It appeal e that the business of the 
day is ended, and that my presence is 
no longer necessary here. Mr. Lang- 
ley, you will do me the favor to see 
me in my room as soon as these gentle- 
men shall have left you.” Then bowing 
proudly, but not without elegance, to 
the company, he walked slowly from 
the room. 

There was a general murmur of 
-anger as the door closed upon him, 
even from the servants, who thought 
they perceived in tins last speech that 
thoir new roaster had already assumed 
the authority which he was to wield 
over them with a rod of iron The 
whole party now crowded round Wal- 
ter with many speeches of condolence 
and regret, but be was exhausted with 
grief, and the exciting events of the 
day, and after excusing himself on the 
plea of indisposition, he proceeded 
alone to his room. 

Walter then threw himself down on 
a sofa, and clasping his hands on his 
eyes, as if to shut out some stern re- 
ality, gave himself to a thousand dis- 
tracting thoughts. His life, up to the 
present day, had been one of sunshine 
and prosperity, and he had always 
been taught to believe that it would 
continue ; so, as yet, he had scarce 
had a wish ungratified, or knew what it 
was to be met with coldness or indif- 
ference. Of sorrow, of disappoint- 
ment, of the dark struggle which each 
one of us mu^t encounter with our 
mysterious destiny, he knew nothing ; 
but, gay and thoughtless, he found 
himself thrown without protection and 
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without resotirce on tbo mercy of the 
world, which has never yet failed to 
make its victims pass through an ot~ 
deal^ from which many a strong mind 
has come forth broken and bowed to 
. the earth, and yearning for the only 
^and even then uncertain) peace which 
seems to await them in the grave. 

At first a feeling of desolation and 
despondency had taken possession of 
W alter 's mind ; but he wa'^ very young, 
and his h|^rt was yet bright, with the 
the fond, imaginative hope which has 
made earth a very Eden to us all 
at some period of our existence, un- 
til life itself has taught us its own 
utter worthlessness and vanity. And 
gradually his spirits began to resume 
their elasticity ; he began to dream of 
the noble task of working out his own 
independence — of forming for himself 
an existence^ which was at first to be 
one of toil and labor, until, as he pass- 
ed from manhood to a riper age, suc- 
cess should crown his efforts, and not 
only an honourable station, but fame 
andagreat nameshouldbe bis — a name, 
honored not only for high attainments 
in literature, but for unexampled ge- 
nerosity, for unstained virtue and 
for all the purity and goodness which 
the unsullied heart of youth alone 
will dare to hope for on this earth. 
Walter had yet to learn that the nobler 
spirit must over yield to the craving 
necessities of its dust- born frame— 
that youth, genius, and hope must be 
fed with ease and affluence ; that the 
chill breath of poverty, the wearing- 
down, every-day care of providing for 
the common wants of life, will dim 
the brightest fancy, and mar the fair- 
est inspiration. One touch of real 
sorrow, one genuine tear, and the 
soul would fall powerless and fettered 
to the dull earth, and the eyes that 
now see only flowers and sunshine, 
would open to the dark and common- 
place reality of life. No I Walter 
dreamt on, like the young eagle trying 
for the first' time the strength of its 
eager wings, and deeming that every 
sunbeam of the boundless and .bright 
expanse, whei^ he seeks to soar, is 
smiling, and ever smile for him. 
‘Ke was^nterrupted by hearing the 
slpJ^i Heavy step of Mr, Langley, who 
^passed his door at that moment, to 
proceed, according to Philip's request, 
to the first interview which be was to 
hold with his new employer ; and he 
Seemed to treatl on Walter’s very 
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heart, fbr it was thH ftrsi; tfiAe thlt ke 
fidlt himself thoroughly shpeirse<ted« 
He was no longSr most important 
person in the house — in fact, he hkd 
no legal right to be there at all ; and 
when he recollected the manner in 
which he had been, as it were, forced 
to treat Philip, he Could not but own 
that he had little of good to expect at his 
hands. This trifling circumstance put 
to fitght all his fair dreams for the 
moment, aftd, with something of child- 
like petulance, he buried his face in 
the cushions of the sofa, and, gradually 
exhausted both in mind and body, fell 
into a calm sleep. 

And now the twilight had passed 
away, and the pale stats rose one by 
one in the cold autumnal sky, and the 
fair moon glided out from behind the 
clouds, and smiled as benignly on the 
old castle and its ivy- covered battle- 
ments, as if there were no fretful, 
restless mortals within, whose evil 
passions can make this goodly earth 
the hell it too often is. But still 
Walter slept on calmly, as though no 
sorrow had so lately shaded his fair 
brow, as though no clouds obscured 
the dim future for him ; for his was 
the sweet, calm slumber of youth, 
whose dreams are scarce more fantas- 
tic than the waking thought. As we 
grow older, the actual presence of 
evil presses too closely on us, and our 
sleep is but living over again the dull, 
toilsome day. 

Suddenly the door of his room was 
opened, but so gently that it did not 
awake him, and Philip Marsden en^ 
tered. He advanced slowly towards 
him, and remained gazing on him in 
silence. No contrast could have been 
greater than between the two brothers 
at that moment. Philip held in his 
hand a lamp, which threw a strong 
light on his muscular, misshapen 
frame, and stem melancholy counten- 
ance. His long black hair almost 
hid his eyes, beneath whose depths lay 
a whole world of intellect and feeling ; 
and his breast heaved os though with 
some strong emotion. Before him lay 
Walter; his beautiful head pillo\yed 
on his arm ; his golden hair sweeping 
over his flushed cheek ; and his low, 
regular breathing seemed like the sigh 
of some wandering spirit. There 
could not have been a more beautiful 
personification of childlike repose ; 
and Philij^ seemed to find, the sight 
almost painful ; fbr with a eonvuldve 
2 a 
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sigh be placed his band on his shoul- 
der. Walter started^up; and as half 
awake he caught sight of the dark, 
stern figure of his brother, and felt 
himself in his grasp, a sudden fear 
took possession of him, and wildly 
shaking off his hand be put himself 
in a posture of defence. Philip drew 
back with the same withering smile 
which his features almost always wore. 

" Fear nothing, Walter*, whatever 
you may have heard of my crimes, I 
am not yet an assassin.” 

Walter looked down, angry with 
himself for what he felt to have been 
a contemptible suspicion ; and Philip, 
drawing a chair towards the sofa, sat 
down beside him. 

“ Walter, you must listen patiently 
to we, for I have much to say. I 
have come here to talk of my future 
intentions ; and I have but one re- 
quest to make, which is, that you will 
not make any attempt to dissuade me 
from the determination which I have 
taken, for it is irrevocable.” 

Walter looked up proudly, his lip 
curling with indignation ; for he sup- 
posed that Philip expected him to ap- 
ply to his generosity, or that he would 
strive to soften his harsh intentions 
towards himself ; and he had too 
much of the spirit of his mother not 
so prefer the extreme of poverty to a 
sense of obligation. 

** I shall certainly not interfere with 
any of your arrangements,” said he, 
haughtily ; it is not my intention to 
encumber your house much longer 
with my presence. 1 shall leave this to- 
morrow with my uncle, Lord Ormsby.” 

Again Philip looked at him with 
his bitter smile. 

” Your uncle. Lord Ormsby,” said 
be, *Meft tbls some hours ago. He 
discovered that his presence was abso- 
lutely necessary in town five minutes 
^fter he bad ascertained that his ne- 
phew was penniless.” 

Walter coloured with the noble 
shame which a pure mind must ever 
feel at hearing of a mean ac^on ; but 
he was not vanquished. 

** It matters little,” he replied ; "my 
mother's son will not find It difficult 
to procure a home.” 

" No,” said Philip, gently, and the 
aonl beaming through his eyes, cast 
Botietbing even of beauty over his 
dark countenance ,* " it will not, in- 
be difficult for you to find a 


home: there is one already provided 
for you — the home of your ancestors — 
the home which your father destined 
should he yours, and which I would 
rather die than appropriate to myself j 
through a paltry law quibble. 1 have 
already arranged the whole matter 
with Mr. Langley ; and the deeds 
have been drawn out and signed, by 
which I make over to you the whole 
property of your father, reserving to 
myself a small income, wlffch I will 
rather receive from the living brother 
who hates me, than from the dead 
father w'ho despised me.” 

He paused ; and Walter looked at 
him for a few moments, breathless 
w.th astonishment. At last, with all 
the vehemence of his young and 
ardent spiri* he exclaimed — " Gene- 
rous, misjudged brother ! How have 
I been mistaken ’ But it shall not be 
— I will never consent 1” 

Philip laid his hand calmly on his 
arm. 

" Walter, this was what I wished 
to prevent. Remember, you are 
bound not to interfere with my ar- 
rangements. You know me but little, 
but, at least, you know that the son of 
the pea‘?ant girl is as proud as the 
child of the noble house of Ormsby. 
Ask yourself, if you could submit to 
enjoy a fortune never intended to be 
youjs by the father who has cuised 
you in his heart! Besides, think one 
moment on what my life has been — . 
neglected in childhood, hated in }outh 
— and say whether I should not pant 
to escape fiom a dwelling where eveiy 
spot reminds me of some day of 
misery. Think, but one moment,” 
he continued, more vehemently, " that 
here have 1 beheld the only being I 
ever loved turn on me a look so cold, 
so full of hate, that it drove back my 
intense, ungovernable love, to burn, 
like fire, within my heart* Oh ! you 
know not what it was to me to see 
her, whose faintest smile was dearer to 
me than heaven’s own sun — for whom 
I would have died in agony to procure 
her ofie moment’s peace— to see her 
row pale when I came near, as though 

were a spectre sent to blight her 
repose* — to hold the cold, unresisting 
hand in mine, and know that I should 
never, never feel the soft pressure of 
returning life— to know that 1 must 
drag on the dark, unending misery of 
my days, and no voiee ^ould ever 
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bmthe lov Kutefal name with the letr 
whisper or ailectian>-«no dear eyes to 
cast one ray of sunshine on the mid- 
night of 80ul~^never to know the only 
^li58 that earth yet retains from hea- 
ven — to be beloved T 

He covered his face with his hands 
for a few minutes ; and when he look- 
ed up, he had regained the composure 
which so rarely failed Ipni. 

** Walter, you will say that this 
must be my fate wherever I go — that 
I am a being destined to walk through 
the world alone — an object of pit}, it 
may be, but never of lou*. But it 
matters not I must go hence. I 
yearn for communion with nature — for 
solitude Here T have been alone ; 
and may }ou never know the unutter- 
able agony of such loneliness. But I 
long to be alone where never man 
hath trod — where I may foiget 1 am 
not as others are — where 1 may live 
in the contemplation of Godb fair 
works — the recollection of the fairest 
of t hf m all • And for } ou, brother, re- 
main bcie ; let the homo of your 
h ipp} childhood be also the home of 
^oui biij^-httr }outh. Ion are des- 
^ tilled to inherit earth s dearest bless- 
irjTs; }oung, bcintiful, and beloved, 
cold, indeed, would be the heart that 
could dtprive }ou of these minor fa- 
\ouis of ease and comfort Dwell 
heiein peace be happ}, and forget 
thit e\cr tho dark piescnce of Philip 
M irsdeii has clouded, foi a time, }Our 
bne:ht existence.’* 

Hr held out his hand, and Walter, 
much moved, would have lemonstia- 
ted, l>ut he turned from him, almost 
sterrih, and It ft the loom. Walter 
sprang after him, but he heard him 
shut the door of his room and luck it, 
with la degree of violence which show- 
ed he would not be dlstuibed, and 
hoping that in the morning he would 
be more inclined to listen to some pro- 
posal for accommodating matters, he 
soon sunk once moie into a calm and 
peaceful slumber. 

When Walter awoke the nexkmorn- 
ing, the sun was already high m the 
heavens, and his first inquiry was after 
Ihs brother. To his great dismay, he 
was told that Philip had quitted the 
house several hours before on horse- 
back, and that his baggage iiad already 
followed him to town. He Instantly 
sent for Mr. Langley, and kept pacing 
his room in consmerable agitation, tin 
the lawyer made his appearance, and 


his imjperftirbable solenmlfjf 
posaire se^ad to che6k in some de|^6 
the fiei^ loung man's impatiences 
To Walter^s -question if he knew 
where Philip had gone, or what hie 
intentions really were* he answered 
that he believed he knew as much as 
Sir Philip intended to make kndWn to 
anv one, out that he had assured him 
that he would himself acquaint hU 
brother witn proceedings, 

" And so he did,’* exclaimed Wal- 
ter ; « but do you think I can allow 
such unreserved generosity? I do 
not say that 1 would refuse to accept 
from hnn a sufficient allowance unt I 
1 have entered on some profitable 
career ; hut I never could submit to 
enjoy this immense fortune, whilst the 
real heir is wandering in foieign 1 mds, 
with A miserable pittance, scarcelj 
enough to support him.” 

Mr. Langley seated himself, settled 
his cravat, and made all the prepara- 
tions which a verj slow man seems to 
consider necessary, before he can talk 
at length. 

M> dear Mr, Marsden, it appears 
to me that you have taken up a wrong 
view of this matter. Sir Philip is an 
eccentric, a \ ery eccentric man; and 
ns be himself very properly said, it 
would be impossible tor him ever to 
live here, as the representatn e of the 
house of Marsden aUays has lived. 
His 1 emarks on the subject were very 
just; ho said that you alone were fit 
to hold that station, and to keep up 
the consult ration which the family has 
alwajs enjojed in the county, and that 
he had sutficient family piide to feel 
most anxious that the Marsdens should 
in no respect deteriorate from the high 
esteem in which they have always been 
held. You have been brought up to 
fill this station appropriately, for witich 
your high connexions and great talents 
render you peculiarly fit Sir Phfiip 
detests England, and has determined 
not to remain a day longer in thi^ 
country, and he has secured to himself 
an income quite sufiicient for his wants. 
He dt dares that he should not know 
how to employ this wealth if ho pCSw 
sessed it; hut indeed, my dear sir, it 
IS useless talking of this afiair, as it Is 
now impossible to make anychangc« 
Sir Phihp i$ gone, and it wilt 
vain attempting to discover his place 
of re8idenc*e-^l am convinced we shall 
never see or hear of Ii^im again.’* 

This last part of Mr. Langley's 
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speech alone made any impression on 
Walter, for he felt himself persuaded 
that Philip would take every means in 
his power to prevent discovery* Mr. 
Langley told him that Philip had ar- 
ranged that his remittances should be 
made through a banking-house at 
Vienna ; but he had distinctly stated 
that he would take measures to pre- 
vent any information about himself 
being obtained by this means. 

They were yet talkiftg, when a ser- 
vant entered, bringing Walter a note, 
which he had found on Philip's table. 
Walter eagerly opei^d it ; it contain- 
ed but a few words 

** Walter, farewell ! I leave Mars- 
den Abbey for ever, and I leave it 
with something like peace in my 
heart, for my brother’s last look was 
one of kindness. Make no attempt 


to discover my residence, or to change 
my purpose ; both were alike in vain, 

1 shall never return to England, and 
you will hear no more — even the 
name of v 

Philip Marsden.” ^ 

Walter put down the note with a 
sigh, but it was the last which he gave 
to the memory of his brother, on whom 
he now looked as on one dead. He 
entered into possession of his father *s 
estates, and at his age, at least except 
with very uncommon characters, im- 
pressions are most evanescent. He 
soon forgot even to search for his bro- 
ther. He went up to London, and 
plunged into the stirring life which is 
so attractive to the young, and gra- 
dually the name of Philip sunk into 
oblivion, and his brief and dark history 
became as a tale that is told.” 


CHAPTER HI. 


It was a cold, dull morning, as Philip 
Marsden rode out from under the 
gateway of his ancestral home, never 
to enter it more. The poetry of 
night had vanished with the pale 
stars, and the beauty of morning yet 
lay cradled with the first sunoeam 
behind the grey clouds. On imagina- 
tive minds, the surrounding appear- 
ance of nature always has a great 
effect. There are some who cannot 
look sud when the gay sunbeams are 
dancing over the bright earth, and the 
laughing sea, and every bird and every 
flower seem redolent of joy and beauty, 
and who in vain seek to conjure up a 
smile, when, in the dark mists and 
howling winds they seem to behold 
the mirror of a dreary destiny. But 
Philip looked on the lowering sky 
and sunless earth with a smile; for 
the first time the syren hope was 
speaking to his soul a dream, a waking 
<keam, long cherished in bis gloomy 
heart, when all around was Weful 
and despised — a dream, which had 
alone, perhaps, enabled him to drag 
on a detested life, amid a detested 
race, now shone out before him, 
brighter, nearer, dearer than it had 
ever been before ; for now it was no 
l<|pger a fantastic visioo, but a thing 
possible — a thing which he had already 
undertaken, and in which he would 
succeed or die. It was a strange, 
wild fancy thaf, wlnich had induced 


Philip Marsden to quit his home, his 
country, and his fortune, to go forth 
a w anderer in foreign lands, unknow- 
ing and unknown ; but it was one 
which, if it could be realised, he felt * 
would make the miserable, deformed 
misanthrope the happiest of human 
beings. Philip had but one ambition 
upon this earth, and that was to be 
beloved ; but convinced that no one 
could look on him with any other 
sentiment than that of pity, the idea 
once struck him, and from that mo- 
ment haunted him continually (and it 
was partly suggested by the beautiful 
character of Miranda, in Shakspeare’s 
play of ** The Tempest,”) that if he 
could obtain possession of a child, 
who should be as -yet too young to 
make any distinction of persons, and 
educate her in such retirement that 
her eyes should never gaze on a fairer 
form, the natural necessity for sympa- 
thetic affection would cause her in- 
voluntarily to love him. And it was 
a delightful thought to him that, of 
thus moulding an intellectual being, 
according to his own perception of ml 
that was good and beautiful^a crea<K 
ture who should never know of the 
exifitenoe of sin or sorrow, who should 
indeed possess the ideal purity and 
guilelessness of an angel, and to whom 
he would be all in all— guide, friend, 
instructor, and husband 1 It was a 
bright dream, and Philip had indulged 
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in it till he came t6 feel ihat* tf it 
failed him^ there remained nothings on 
this earth. It was in this tiew that 
be now went forth in search of bis 
^deal hope. And> after alb was his 
search more fantastic than that in 
which we are all engaged every day? 
Who does not seek for happiness? 
and is not happiness in this world an 
ideal treasure? We will not learn to 
behold in it not a thing attainable on 
this eartbj but a glorious angel stand* 
ing at the portal of heaven^ whose 
brightness we see dimly through the 
clouds of our own dull atmosphere^ 
and who beckons us on to that immor- 
tal land, where alone we shall behold 
her face to face. Perhaps each one of 
us arrives ultimately at this convic- 
tion, but we buy it with our own ex- 
perience. 

And still Philip journeyed on, his 
heart lighter than he had ever felt it, 
for his glowing imagination had for a 
time overcome the colder dictates of 
his reason, and he was full of hope for 
a future joy, which was to be procured 
at the expense of years of care and 
watchfulness. 

He travelled on horseback, both on 
account of his greater independence, 
and because he was too sensitively 
alive to his unfortunate appearance 
not to wince from mingling with 
strangers ; so, after leaving London 
and crossing the channel to Ostend, 
ho resumed this mode of conveyance, 
which, though rather singular in these 
(lays of railroads and steamboats, was 
nevertheless much more suited to his 
purpose. 

Once landed on the continent, Philip 
commenced a wandering mode of life, 
which was at least strikingly unlike 
the course usually adopted by modem 
travellers. Instead of following the 
beaten track which would have led 
him to the hackneyed beauties of the 
Rhine, he passed rapidly through 
Holland, carefully avoiding all great 
towns, and plunged at once into a 
remote part of Germany, where he 
had little chance of meeting with any 
of his countrymen. It was here that 
^ be began to feel what was to him the 
inexpressible delight of perfect free- 
dom and independence. The scenery 
was for the most part gloomy and un- 
interesting, but tor that very reason 
it was less likely to attract bis fellow- 
countrymen. He reteUed in the thought 


that bis existence was Ibrgotteti by all 
who had ever kiiown him, and th«t 
here no human l^ing knew or oal^e<^ 
whether he lived or not* The eena^i 
of desolation which such a feeling 
might have given him at any other 
time was not now quite unfblt; for 
he was dwelling in a world of hU own 
creation^^a world of hope# whose sun 
was one fair being, loving and beloved, 
and all external circumstances were 
scarcely per oei ved by him . His search 
however, for a long time quite in 
vain; and an uninterested observer 
m%ht have been amused to watch the 
anxiety with which Philip Marsden 
scrutinised the features of every beau- 
tiful child that came in his way, and 
the regret with which he saw how sel- 
dom the paients, even in great pover- 
ty, would consent to piurt wdth them. 
But at last fortune, or, let us rather 
say. Providence, favoured him. He 
had entered one evening into a soli- 
tary little village perched on one 
of the Tyrolean mountains, where he 
was probably the first stranger they 
had ever seen, for his appearance 
created much excitement ; he had been 
for some days wandering among tbe 
hills, not following any road, general- 
ly passing the night in some deserted 
hut, or, failing that, under the first 
sheltering rock which he could find, 
for he was inured to hardship, and 
had often preferred passing the fine 
summer night on some green bank, to 
sleeping under the roof of his father, 
who only tolerated his presence there. 
He was immediately surrouiS^ed by the 
inhabitants, who willingly offered him 
all the accommodation in their power, 
and he accordingly established himself 
in one of the cleanest and best of their 
houses, and after having attended to 
the wants of his noble horse, whom 
he had begun to cherish almost as a 
friend, he strolled out into the open 
air. The peasants were assembled, as 
is the custom in Germany, on the vil- 
lage green, to spend the mild autumnal 
evening together. Philip lingered a 
few minutes among them, speaking 
kindly to some of the older men, then 
passing through the midst of sotne 
young people who were dancing to- 
gether in high gaiety, he proceeiSd to 
a green knoll, at a little distance, 
where a group pf children were play- 
ing, and making the air resound with 
their shou'ls of glee. Philip seated 





bittiMlf at a litile dUtaooei that hia 
presence m%ht not interrupt thetr 
men*! mentf and proceeded to examine 
them one by one, but be w as more than 
usually discouraged by their appear- 
ance ; there was not one v(ho did not 
bear In his coarse, hard features the 
stantp of the peasant race, and the 
expression was geneially disagreeable, 
the voice loud and unmusical. He 
was turning almost angrily away, when 
bis attention was arrestefl by a low 
wail or sob, which bounded near him ; 
he looked round, and for some time 
could perceive no one. At length his 
eye fell upon a little child who had 
been laid quite alone under a tree, and 
who was now apparently endeavour- 
ing with its feeble hands to disen- 
gage itself from an old cloak which 
ha(i been thrown over it. He instant- 
ly went towards it, and gently un- 
covered its face, but he stood almost 
breathless \vith burprise,^ as he gaxed 
upon it. It was a little girl, of about 
two years old, but of the most ex- 
quisite beauty, not the hardy, robust 
rosiness of a peasant child, but a fair, 
fragile little creature, with the most 
delicate and finely- formed features 
imaginable, a complexion of the purest 
white, laige blue e}es, and a profusion 
of the softest silky hair, which fell in 
golden ringlets over her beautiful fore- 
head. Philip gazed on lier with utter 
astonishment, trying to imagine by 
what means this beautiful child was 
found in such a place, for she was a 
complete contrast to all around her ; 
but the lifKile creature, who had ceased 
crying the moment he came up, now 
held out her arms to him, and seemed 
to ask his protection. Philip felt a 
thrill of pleasure, and stooping down 
he raised the child tenderly in his 
arms. She looked at him for a mo- 
ment, with her large candid eyes, and 
then quietly pillowed her little head on 
his arm i he clasped her close to him, 
and calling one of the children asked 
him to whom the child belonged. 

To old Gertrude,*" said tho boy, 
'‘but there shd is coming,” An^^ ne 
darted away as if he had no wish to 
encounter her, nor could Philip won- 
der at her flight, for on looking round 
he saw an old woman coming towards 
him, whom age, poverty, and a most 
rHlanous expression had combined to 
render hideous. At the sound of her 
voice, scolding and raging at the chtl- 


drcn> who ided from her in all direc- 
tions, the little ^Id uttered a ^ 
and trembling in every limb 
closer to his bosom. Philip’s heart 
beat violently as be felt her soft littlO 
arm twined round him, and when tb;i* 
old wqman came up, gaxing at him 
with great astonishment, he hastily 
thrust a piece of gold into her hana> 
and bade her show him where her 
house was, as he wished to speak with 
her. He had calculated rightly on 
the effect of his gift, for without ut- 
tering a word she turned round and 
hobbled on before him, till they reach- 
ed a miserable hut, where with many 
signs of respect she offered him the 
only stool which her house contained. 
Piiihp sat dovin, and then told her 
that he was anxious to obtain some 
information v^lth regard to the child, 
whioh he still held iu his arms. 

“ She cannot be your child, nor 
even your grandchild,” he said, as he 
looked from the beautiful infant to 
the hideous old woman. 

“ Mine !” she exclaimed, while her 
face assumed an expression that was 
really horrible, and she uttered a loud 
imprecation on the unconscious child — 

“ she is none of mine, indeed, and she 
costs me more than my day’s woik in 
keeping her — useless brat ! 1 w ill make 
her pay for it when she is fit to work 
for me, I can tell her.’" 

“ Hut who is she, then ?” said Phi- 
lip, “ I will make it worth jour trou- 
ble to tell me all you know of her." 

The old w oman took the hint, and, 
sitting down on the ground, proceeded 
to tell him a long story, which we may 
give ill fewer words. 

It appears that some years before 
'she had taken an orphan niece to live 
with her, a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
whose parents had died, leaving her 
litet^aliy without a friend in the world 
except her old aunt, to whom she 
soon made herself so useful that she 
amply repaid what her scanty subsist- 
ence must have cost. She bad been, 
however, but a short time with her 
aunt, when the Baron of A—— came 
to take up his residepce in his castle, 
which was within a short distance of ^ 
the village. His only son riding one 
day past the door, caught sight of the 
beautifol peasant ; and after openly 
avowing his admiration, and keeping 
up a degree of intercourse for some 
time, he became so truly attached to 
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her that! he offered to marry her in 
eedrrt, well knowing that bU Adher 
wonld never consent to aVcIi a i^ateh. 
The girl really loved him* or ahe 
. might not bavo been daaalea by such 
[ an offer. As it Ivae* she was ready to 
follow *bito where be pleated ; aiifd 
after the ceremony bad been perform* 
ed, at midnightt by the village priest, 
be took her with him to the town of 
F— where they remained, in com- 
parative happiness, for about a ye\r» 
At the end of that time the young 
man was killed in a duel; and the 
unfortunate girl, turned out of the 
house by bis proud relations, who re- 
fused to believe that they bad been 
married, crawled back barefooted, 
starving, and heartbroken, to her na- 
tive village, with her infant daughter 
in her arms. She survived only a few 
weeks, and died, leaving her child to 
the care of her old aunt, who bad 
kept it up to the present moment 
merely because, heartless as she was, 
she dared not leave the unhappy infant 
to die of starvation. 

The siiiularity to his own fate 
struck Philip most forcibly in this 
story. He looked down on the sweet 
face of the child, wlio had fallen 
asleep in his arms, and he felt that his 
talents as a pb^siognoiuist must be 
utterly at fault, if the infint soul 
could ever ripen into anything incon- 
sistent with her perfect beauty. He 
was not di8pleasi‘d, moreover, though 
he would hardly have owned it to 
himself, to fiml that she was, at least. 
Ills equal in rank ; and altogether it 
seemed as if Providence had pur- 
posely thrown her in his way. Ho 
hesitated no longer ; and, turning to 
the old woman, he told her th.^t he 
wished to adopt this child, and that if 
she would consent to give her up en- 
tirely to him, without ev^r attempting 
to see her again, he would give her a 
sum of money which should be enough 
to secure her independence for li^« 
Old Gertrude could hardly believe her 
ears: she would w'llhngly have given 
the child to i&ij one who would have 
taken such an expence off her hands ; 
but with an offer like this it may well 
be conceived she readily closed. Phi- 
lip’s eyes sparkled with delight; and 
he told her that as it was now too late 
to proceed that night, he v ould come 
early in the morning, and take the 
child. She could hardly believe him 
sincere ; and even promised, at his 
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i^eomehi; to hdf i^^hbowrs tUl 
he should h^ve been gbno, i 

day. He then gently laid Mil 
found trdasdre on her tmees, and 
tired to the bouse where hiriras t6 
the night. 

With the first dawn of day PhlUp 
was to be seen advancing towards the 
hut, leading his horse behind him, all 
prepared for the journey, and bolding 
in the other hand the money which Im 
had promised to the old woman. Oer- 
trude, on her part, was equally ready# 
having made all the preparations She 
deemed necessary ; she had sought 
some remains of finery which bad be- 
longed to the unfortunate mother, and 
Philip thought the child looked even 
more beautiful than the night before# 
as he saw her now, wrapped in a rich 
mantle of crimson velvet, with her foir. 
hair combed smoothly over her sweet 
face. He gave the money to old Ger- . 
trade, who received it with many hy- 
pocritical wishes for his happiness, but 
he cut her short very sternly, and 
mounting his horse, desired her to give 
him the child ; this she did most rea- 
dily, and, holding it tenderly on hhf 
arm, he rode slowly out of the village. 

It was as fair a morning as ever 
shone upon this sinful world, but them 
was yet more of sunshine in Philip’s 
heart. He looked up to the bright 
blue sky, where the lark was spreading 
her eager wings, and making her gtaa 
voice ring through the clear air ; and 
there was alight in the dark eyes of 
the deformed misanthrope, which told 
that even he, with his powerful mind, 
and his strong reason, he had beCU 
caught in the glittering net, and was 
already tied and bound with the bright 
golden fetteis of hope. 

Is it not a strange thing how men 
will thus incessantly shape out to them- 
selves the materials or future disap- 
pointments, and toil like very slaves 
for the accomplishment of their own 
despair ? Why hope, why wish, why 
dream ? Why seek to relieve the dull 
monotony of the present, by weaving 
rainbow-coloured Webs wherein to deck 
the years that may never dawn for 
them ?— is it not horrible to see some 
great mind give up his whole life, his 
energy, his talent, to the attainment of 
some fair object, which wears for him 
the aspept of happiness, and when 
weary and wayworn, his youth, his 
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streDgtb* hU innocence gone, neve^to 
returoi he claims the 4^nrest from the 
seed which he hath sown, and the ser- 
pent he has nourished in his bosom 
turns round and stings him, and he 
finds that he has been struggling and 
labouring onl^ for his own misery. 


Philip Mars^eB looked down on. the 
face of the sleeping child, and as he 
rinted his first kiss upon her infant 
row, ho murmured aofiif, Beautiful 
child, thou ahalt be called Nadine,* for 
thou art indeed my first, and last, and 
only hope.” ' 


CHAPTER IV. 


• 

There is not a fairer spot on this fair 
earth than the little Oriental town of 
Broussa. Situated on the coast of Asia 
Minor, surrounded by groves of cy- 
press, orange, and myrtle, it lies like 
a little Eden between the bright sea, 
and still brighter skies. It is compa- 
ratively unknown to modern travellers, 
who seldom venture to so remote a 
part of the world, and except a few 
stragglers from Constantinople, a stran- 
ger is scarcely ever seen in the streets. 
In a most beautiful situation, about a 
mile from the town, a rather singular- 
looking building had stood for some 
years ; it was on a rising gpround, in 
the very centre of a thick grove of 
palm and cypress trees, and com- 
manded a most magnificent prospect. 
It consisted of an enclosure of about half 
a mile square, shut in by a wall of ex- 
traordinary height, and which ren- 
dered it impossible to distinguish any- 
thing within ; indeed not one of the 
inhabitants of Broussa had the smallest 
idea of the nature of the building, and 
any but a Turkish population would 
not have remained so quietly in igno- 
rance, for the circumstances under 
which it had been raised were in them- 
selves very singular. About fourteen 
years before a small Italian brig bad 
anchored in their bay one summer 
evening. Its appearance created some 
curiosity, which was not diminished 
when a stranger landed from it the 
next morning, and without stopping 
to examine the town, hired a horse 
and proceeded to ride into the interior 
of the country. He returned in the 
evening, and with a degree of ener^ ' 
which muoh surprised the phlegmatic 
Turks, insisted on immediately disco- 
vering the proprietor of the ground 
which we have described. It was, 
however, several days before he could 
succeed in becoming possessor of it. 


as business is not conducted at Brous- 
sa with great expedition ; but as soon 
as this was accomplished his arrange- 
ments were very speedily made. One 
morning, whilst the inhabitants were 
still buried in their tranquil slumbers, 
a number of workmen were to be seen 
busily engaged in raising the wall, of 
which we hav^ spoken, and in the 
course of a few days it had attained a 
height which prevented the proceedings 
within from being visible to any one. 
For three months the little brig floated 
upon the still waters of the bay ; at 
the end of that time the stranger was 
seen to land, accompanied by a female, 
who held in her arms a little child. 
They entered into the enclosure by a 
low postern door, which was imme- 
diately shut, to the great discomfort 
of the curious beholders. From that 
time onwards no one was ever seen 
to pass the threshold, except the stran- 
ger himself, who generally rode out 
every day, the workmen were dismissed 
with ample payment for their services, 
and gradually even the wonder sub- 
sided ns the novelty wore oflF. This 
mysterious spot had been arranged 
with singular elegance and taste ; it 
was a very wilderness of beauty. Some 
parts of it were laid out as parterres, 
filled with the most lovely fiowers ; 
in others the wild luxuriant vegeta- 
tion had been left seemingly uncul- 
tivated, and the i^nyrtle bushes and 
oleander seemed to interlace their wild 
branches at will, but the exquisite 
scent of a bod of violets which grew 
at their feet, or the low murmur of 
some CQol fountain, half hid in their 
deep recesses, showed that art had 
assisted nature. In the centre, sur- 
rounded by towering palms and 
oppresses, stood a low building, of re- 
markable elegance, and apparently 
equally well calculated for a residence 


The word Nadine expresses ** Hope,** in the Russ an language. 
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(luring the hot eummer nr the entreefy 
lese genial winter, {t was a aor| of 
pavilion, supported by light, graoeful 
pillars, between which were bung otuv 
tains of heavy silk, and within were a 
marble ball, and several other rooms, 
closed in by large doors, which, when 
opened, admitted a constant corrent 
of air, and furnished with a most de* 
lightful combination of Eastern luxury 
and English comfort. 

It was on one of those glorious 
evenings of the month of June, that 
the proprietor of this little paradise 
stood on the roof of the pavilion, 
which was Hat, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, and looked down 
on the lovely garden below ; but even 
in this elevated position, which was 
always agreeable on account of the 
heat, it was impossible for the eye to 
pierce the thick plantations, so os to 
see anything beyond the wall, which 
was so artfully concealed by the trees 
that from this point the enclosure aj^ 
peared much larger ; and there, in 
the same attitude as when he looked 
down on his stepmother’s funeral, 
stood Philip Marsden. Fourteen 
ears had passed over his head since 
e last appeared — fourteen years, du- 
ring which millions had lived and 
hoped, despaired and died — empires 
had risen and fallen — monarchs had 
bowed their crowned heads before the 
majesty of death — and the busy, ever- 
moving world had worked and fretted 
itself so far nearer to its mysterious 
doom. But Philip had never moved 
one day from his little earthly para- 
dise ; and yet, in that immortal soul, 
a life, as busy and as stirring, bail 
been working, whose rise and fall and 
secret movements had been, perhaps, 
watched by the friendly angels with 
more of interest than the fate of dy- 
nasties could excite. It is a precious 
thing, one immortal soul, that cannot 
die, but may suffer eternally ; and it 
must be awml to see it hovering on 
the very brink of eternity, and looking 
into the abyss in its own might and 
strength. 

Before retiring from all communi- 
cation with the world, Philip had, as 
has been already stated^ completely 
satisfied his own mind on the all- 
important subject of life and death ; 
and once thoroughly convinced, he 
resolutely avoided all thought or study 
on the subject, determined to prevent 


tiim possibility df being itkoy^d in his 
firm opifiion— ^fierhaps from a feeling 
of peace in the idea that, after liM 
fitfnl fever,** he should, indeed, rest 
well. But how far inferior to the 
glorious hope which, even in her dark- 
est hour, smiles on the soul who 
knows she cannot die. 

And now Philip had venfured his 
earthly happiness on one solitary hope ; 
and if that deserted him, he dared not 
even think on what his life would be-— 
that life which ho believed to be his 
alll But fourteen years had passed, 
during which every energy, every 
power of his mind had been bent to 
the accomplishment of one idea^he 
had lived in one engrossing tfaought4^ 
and, as yet, all had gone as he could 
have wished ; and he felt that he was 
now touching the climax of his dreams 
—now or never must he be blest. 

For those who have neVer left th^ 
cloudy atmosphere of our own green 
islancf, it must be almost Impossible 
to imagine the transcendent beauty of 
an eastern sky. The clearness of the 
air, the vivid tints, the rich colouring, 
the intense brightness of the mighty 
stars as they roll through a very ocean 
of cloudless blue, are all quite inde- 
scribable ; and to-night there was, 
indeed, a radiant beauty over earth 
and sky ; a faint breeze ruffled the 
bosom of the glittering sea, and sighed 
amongst the orange boughs, and the 
silence seemed scarcely broken by the 
song of the nightingale, or the distant 
cry of the jackal. Suddenly a clear, 
wild, ringing laugh was heard amongst 
the myrtle bushes. Philip’s whole 
face lighted up at the sound. He 
looked eagerly down, and forth bound- 
ed, from amid the green thicket, a 
fairy form of the most wild and sin- 
gular beauty, with white robes shining 
lu the clear moonlight, and long fair 
golden hatr> that floated round her 
like a golden veil, and largo starry 
eyes, that seemed to catch each ray of 
light. The vision of beauty glided 
over the moonlit path, and behind her, 
bright and graceful as herself, a young 
gazelle was sporting its wild nature ; 
tamed by the influence of her sweet 
presence, meekly it followed her light 
footsteps. Philip gazed on her for a 
few minutes in silent adoration, and 
then he called her, and his voice was 
low and sweet, as though he dreaded 
thtilt a h&rsh sound would wound her 
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delicate ear. She lopked up with a 
bright suany gla&ce>» then be^towtqf a 
fond oarc^ss on the gaz^le, she darted 
acrosa the garden towards the house* 
appearing and disappearing among the 
trees like a very sunbeam* and m a few 
minutes she stood by Philip's side on 
the terrace. He welcomed her with a 
staile of ‘inexpressible sweetness ; but 
he did not speak, and Nadine perceiv- 
ing that bis mind was occupied, gently 
drew him down on a seat* add throw- 
inpf herself on the ground beside him* 
laid her head upon his knee with child* 
like grace. 

Nadine was exquisitely beautiful* 
but there was something singular In 
her whole appearance. There was a 
wildness in every look and gesture* 
and an untaught elegance in every 
movement. Her large clear eyes look- 
ed as if they had never been dimmed 
by a single tear, or clouded by one 
dark thought ; and though her whole 
sweet face was radiant with intellect* 
there was a guileless innocence beam- 
ing in every smile, which could never 
have dwelt in the heart of one who 
had been In ought in contact with this 
polluting world — and guileless she was 
indeed. Philip had nobly ledeemed 
the vow he had taken as he bent over 
the slumbering infant. He had suc- 
ceeded in bunging her to the age of 
sixteen, utterly unconscious of the ex- 
istence of sin, and }et more gf soirow. 
He had brought her, when too young 
to distinguish an} thing, to this little 
paradise, and had placed her under 
the care of an old woman, who 
was both deaf and dumb, and could 
therefore teach her nothing ; and 
for some years the happy child wan- 
dered freely through the beautiful 
garden* without a thought beyond 
the enjoyment of animal health 
and spirits ; but Philip was anxious 
to develop her intellect* atid when he 
began to point out to her the beauties 
of nature, and the admirable organis- 
ation of the system of the universe* 
the intense interest with which she 
listened to his words* and the ex^re ne 
facility with which she understooif 
him, made him tremble lest her mind 
would not rest satisGed With the 
amount of information which he wished 
her to possess; and in this he hsd 
Judged rightly* as was proved to him 
by a rather singular incident. 

When Nadine was about twelve 


years old* Philip observed* with emial 
fear ahd astonishment* that somethliig 
V was evidently weighing heaVjly on her 
^oung mind* and that, for the Erst time 
in her life* she wished to Conceal her 
thoughts from him* She would sit 
for hours gazing on the ground* with- 
out speaking* and then would turn her 
large wild e}es to the bright sky, with 
a look of passionate inquiry. ThU 
went on for some time without his 
venturing to ask the reason of her un- 
wonted silence* for he dreaded that 
her pure mind should be sullied even 
by the Erst idea of the necessity of 
concealment* At length he observed 
that she left her room every morning* 
at a very early hour, and did not re- 
turn for a considerable time. Unable 
to overcome his anxiety, he follow ed 
her one rnorniug unobserved, in the 
hope of discoveiing the mystery. It 
was about half an hour before sunrise, 
and the whole gardtn was redolent 
with the first sweet breath of morning* 
but Nadine passed on, heedless of the 
dew-bathed flowers, that seemed to 
raise their rainbow-coloured heads to 
greet her, and the thousand birds 
that from every branch were pouring 
forth their song of involuntary praise. 
Onwards she sprung ovei the glisten- 
ing turf, until she reached a small 
rising ground, where the glorious view 
of the unbounded horizon was no 
longer interrupted by the thick trees. 
She stood there for a few minutes, 
the faint breeze raising her flowing 
hair fiom her cheek, and her eyes 
intently fixed upon the glowing East, 
that was shining like burnished gold* 
and where the sun was about to appear. 
She remained perfectly silent for a 
few minutes ; but when the first ^ 
bright speck announced the approach 
of the mighty ruler of the day, her 
agitation became almost uncontrofll- 
able. She stood, breathless* pressing 
her small hands on her heart* oS 
though to still Its beating ; and* when 
slowly rising from a sea qf liquid blue* 
the glorious light burst in unclouded 
splendour on her sight, she uttered a 
wild cry of intense adoration* and* 
falling prostrate on the ground, pour- 
ed forth an address to the great lumi- 
nary* in language which no poetry 
could equal* necause it sprung from 
the very depths of an unsullied heart. 
Philip stood aghast ; the attitude and 
the words were those of sincere but 



tiDitatiglit worship. And it bectoe 
oYideot to him that the intolligeiBt 
soul* whose very instinct compiled 
her to believe in a first cause, had 
strupfgled with the darkness in which 
he bad enveloped h^r* uatih igOorant 
of the Maker, she bad adored the 
most glorious of his visible works. 
But Philip shuddered at the thought 
of this pure but ardent spirit thus 
chained to an unworthy earth, and, in 
very ignorance, worshipping the oreat* 
ed in place of the invifiMe Creator, 
and he at once determined that at all 
risks she should know of the existence 
of a God, though he quickly foresaw 
that, when she bad attained this which 
is the first step in knowledge, she 
would but, like the >oung eagle, strive 
to spread her untried wings, and soar 
yet further. 

He /ound, however, that he had 
magnified in some measure the danger. 
Nadine’s anxious spirit seemed to re- 
pose with unchanging delight on the 
awful thought of an omnipotent, eter- 
nal, and invisible God ; and her mind 
found ample employment when hajn- 
structed her in astronomy, which be 
found it necessary to do, in order to 
rove to her that the bright object of 
er adoration was hut, like herself, the 
work of an invisible being. But from 
astronomy they proceeded to the other 
sciences, and Nadine, though still ig- 
norant of the awful power of death, 
which was sweeping thousands from 
the earth every day, made most uti- 
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tt^tmehea eufi them 

waa flow one hf unoYouded joy,«uoh ho 
Is roreljr fbund io this vale tf 
Philip had not one wish beyoi^d the ^ 
mited sphere of his own little Bdep > ' 
he had wandered over the earth tfk 
search of peace, and he believCdiK poor 
erring mortal ! that he had foun^ H 
here. Nadine only knew that Iharo 
was a world beyond the houUdarlea of 
tbtnr gArden, loss bright than her own 
sweet home | and when she wished for ^ 
change, it was but to enjoy the wings 
of Some wild bird, whose fiight she bo* 
lieved could reach some of the spark* 
ling stars, which Philip had taught hOr 
were inhabited by beings beautiml Ond 
guileless as herself. 

Oh I happy hours, how swiftly thOy 
flew onl The endearing child had 
grown into the lovely girl, and Philip 
knew that, from her infancy upwards, 
no other mortal had shared her pure 
affections with himself, and it may well 
be believed hoW exquisite was the en- 
joyment with which he felt that he was 
indeed beloved, and by so bright and 
innocent a being, who<5e beautiful mind 
lay open to his view, that he might 
read every artless thought, as though 
written on some fair scroll. Yesl hia 
biightest hopes were realised, and 
Phibp determined that she should, 
on her birthday of sixteen, see for the 
first time the face of another man, m 
the priest that should unite them for 
life. 
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LAMENT OP A ROMAN PATRIOT* 


I* 

He that hath poured a filial woe. 

Or bent him o’er a lover's bier. 

And felt bereavement’s bitterest throe, 
When gnef forbids the starting tear 
Congenial spirits bring relief. 

And share with me this double grief. 


u. 

Oh, Rome ! from thy maternal breast 
My infant mind her nurture drew ; 
Alas 1 can tears alone attest 

The debt to thee, my parent, due ? 
Flow on, my tears — still freely flow. 

Ye cannot dram the depths oi woe. 


lU. 

Oh, Rome ! in childhood thou to mo 
Wert all a mother could supply ; 
Still, when in youth I turned to thee, 
I viewed thee with a lover’s eye. 
Flow on, my tears, I vainly mourn 
The hopes that from my soul are torn. 


IV. 

Oh, Rome 1 1 feel within me here 
The tide of sorrow darkly flow , 
For thou who wert so doubly dear. 

My dream of youth art laid so low. 
Flow oh, my tears, but flow in vain, 
The depths of woo ye cannot drain. 


V. 

It is not that a Vandal horde 

Has burst within thy shattered wall. 
That Brennus waives his reeking sword. 
Exulting in thy second fall* 

Oh 1 ’tis not this extreme of woe 
That bids the streami of sorrow flow. 


VI* 

It is not that a vulture crew 

Of bigots, hovering in the rear, 
Their purpled talons now imbrue 

In all to mo that once was deaiu.* 
Who, while they tear each mangled part. 
Must rend the bfe-strings vf my heart. 




■f 

Til, ^ 


’Tisnotfor thismy '* 

This could ttot 80 my spirit rive ; 
tor, Rome, I could no% raiuk theu dead. 

And with the thought consent to live i 
Etextial Rome, my teaml eye 
May see thee droop, but never die ! 

VIII. 

For though, to Gallic Brennua bowed. 

She seem to close her high career, 

Hope beckons through yon threatening cloud. 
And sheds an Ins bright and clear. 
Foreshadowing, with auspicious ray, 

The glories of gome future day. 


IX. 

Then why these tears ? Ah 1 ask not why 
1 bid the streams of sorrow start ; 

For hope defm'ed will dim the eye. 

And wring with doubt the sickening heart. 
Oh, Rome I my spirit aches for thee — 

Oh I when shall I behold thee free ? 


X. 

Thou canst not die ; thy very name 

Must live while earth's ioundations stand. 
But thou mayest linger on in shame, 

And stamp’d with slavery's searing brand. 
'Tis this my scalding eyeball laves 
With tears, that Rome should cherish slaves. 


XI. 

Let bigot tyrants fetter thee— 

Rome yet shall mock their maa control ; 
Like Xerxes, they but lash the sea. 

The onward billows of the soul 
Shall, heaving with a people's bate, 
O'erwhelm them in a rharaoh's fate. 

XlJ. 

Flow on, my tears ! — I may not see 

The dawn of freedom long delayed ; 

But still my heart must pine tor thee. 

And sicken in oppression’s shade — 

Flow on my tears, nor cease to flow, 

TUI Rome hal passed that gulf of woe 1 


16th July. 
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As some fair vision, radiant o’er with light, 

Breaks with bright glories on the gloom of night# 
Distant tho’ yet# but still whoso coming ray, 

Sends forth its twilight, heralding the day— 

She comes, to cheer with hope that 'nighted shore# 
Where plague and famine heaped their spectre store# 
Where infant suiTering# and maturer life. 

Fell faint and dying, ’midst destruction ’s^strife, 

And the whole land, like some colossal deck. 
Struggled and sunk — a mighty socWl wreck : 

Queen of Imperial greatness, o’er whose power 
No clouds are spread, no adverse fortunes lower— 
Thy people free, best pillar of thy throne, 

Which ’midst the shock of states stands firm alone ; 

Be thine the hand to cheer the fainting heart. 

To act the mother’s, as the Monarch’s part. 

O’er the sad scene to shed thy cheering light. 

And from thy well-loved isle to chase the night ; 

To bid the din of civil discord cease, 

And hush each cry of party into peace, 

To drive contending factions from tho land. 

And join tho people in one heart and hand. 

What though some vows of fealty have been broken — 
Some words of passion have been rashly spoken— 

Still are they surface- specks ; no deeper sore 
Cankers tho general heart, sound to tho core. 

Let no disturber from a foreign land 
On words of passing anger take his stand. 

Nor vainly hofie to raise Rebellion’s flame, 

A tower of strength it stands — the Royal Name. 

Come when She may, the echoing shout will prove 
The deep devotion of her people's love. 

Hibernia well may mark the happy hour 
Which brings Victoria to her emerald bower, 

And fills up hope, long shadowed forth in thee, 
Illustrious Queen — most gentle Majesty. 
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** AlbioB, the Ckeen Qoeen* elhoald not 
Abandon Ocean’a chilaten in the fall 
Of Venice— think on thine, despite thy inOify irnll.“ 

fiimojL 

» 

When emjnres facie, and dynasties decay. 

Let history*# page record their fallen sway ; 

Let kings deplore a prostmtc monAroh*s case. 

And statesmen mourn a mmistor’s disgrace : 

Leave such to rue the iixtinction of a throne 
Whose crumbling fortunes must involve their own. 

But there are cities, in whose rise and fall 
Is stamped the commpn destiny of all— 

Whose glories were the glories of the mind# 

That dawned with them, and with their wane declined— 
Whose beams were like the lunar light to guide 
The ebb and flow of learning’s sacred tide — 

Whose world -wide story spreads through every clime, 
Their seo[>e, the soul ; their chronicle, all time. 

Who wept when Odoaeer’s conquering hour 
Deposed the minion of praetorian power. 

The last degenerate of a dwindled line, 

Th’ imperial puppet of the Palatine ? 

But when, in sandy Afric’s arid waste, 

The soul of Rome in Cato looked her last. 

True as an Indian widow to her lord, 

Expiring freedom fell on Cato’s sword ; 

While the same stroke that laid the patriot low. 

To freedom dealt the suicidal blow. 

'Tis Venice — thus the world has wept for thee. 

Cradle thou wert and grave of liberty j 
From thy first sireS her nouiishment she drew. 

Born at Ihy birth, and with thy stature grew ; 

Thy fostering hand to glory was her guide ; 

Thy home her empire, and thy seat her pride ; 

And when decay had stamped thy brow serene 
With uffe, and shame, and sorrow, Hadrian Queen— 
When France, enslaving all in Freedom’s name. 

Had signed thy doom and her eternal shame— 

When the last Doge resigned his ducal throne. 

And Mark beheld his winged lion flown— 

Then Freedom gave her last expiring sigh. 

And, bom with Venice, learned with her to die, 

And fled from violated rights below 
To plead above a prostrate city’s woe. 

But as, when Arethusa’s fountain source 
Fled from Thessalian Alpheus’ wanton force. 

The limpid stream through many a hidden vein 
Rose to the earth at Syracuse again, 

Thus Venice mocked the spoiler’s wasting band. 

And springs again upon her island strand. 

Say, when tne latest Doge, Manini, saw* 

His country prostrate to the conqueror's law, 

Th* historic glories of her ancient sway 
In one Lethean ocean swept away, « 



And deemed her shore should yet deserted lie, 

A seccmd Xjto for fishers' nets to dry-^ 

Or where the unfrequent gondolier would scan, 

With careless gaze, Kialtos broken span, 

V^ere sunken shafts and shivered marble piles 
Should stand, the relics of her hundred isles — 

Say, could the Do^e himself^he last who wore 
The crown a Dandoli had worn before — 

Say, could Manini deem his fallen name* 

Should } et wi|De out lon^ centuries of shame— 

That as with him began her servile state, 

So from his sono her second rise should date ^ 

Then should the dragon-teeth of conquest, sown 
In well-^ on fields of glory once her own. 

Spring in a night with warrior’s serried files, 

The iron harvest of her hundred isles. 

Ye that at Candia or Lepanto bled — 

Shades of the mighty, Venice claims her dead — 

Old Oontarini and the swarth) Moor, 

Immortal chiefs, your laurcl’d, swords restore. 

While names like these were victory aloi^ 

Shall Venice sue from strangers for her own ^ 

While names like these her annals yet record, 

Can Venice crouch before a Croat horde ^ 

Ah I no let desolation rather sweep 
Her tarnished trophies to the yawning deep, 

Ere Venice lingers an inglorious slave. 

Without the nerve to die, the power to save. 

j. B. n. 


• It is a curious coincidence, that the name of the last Doge, Manini, who sur- 
vived the extinction of Venice at the treaty of Campo Tormio, and whose tomt 
still remains iu the Church of the Scalzi, should be the same as that of the first 
president of the new republic lately established 
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THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE HEW PLANTATION* 


Ireland has been the standing diffi. 
culty of successive British govern- 
ments. England has always been in 
advance, and the effort to keep the 
associated nation up to the leading 
island’s place in civilisation and free- 
dom has necessarily embarrassed both. 
As coupled hounds equally injure each 
other whether they pull in opposite 
directions or one lag behind the other, 
so England pulling Ireland prema- 
turely after nor through a religious 
reformation, a parliamentary relorin, 
a poor-law, and an artificial stimula- 
tion of her agriculture, followed by a 
sudden withdrawal of the stimulant, 
has found our connexion a perpetual 
drawback, and a source of continual 
irritalion. Yet our statesmen, being 
agieed that that connexion is ossentiiu 
to the welfare of both islands, are con- 
tent to sulfer the impediment, making 
it, by the various methods of their art, 
as little detrimental as they can. To 
us, dragged onward in this unequal 
pi ogress, it is a grievous aggravation 
of unhappiness, that these methods have 
varied with successive changes of ad- 
ministration, so fundamentally as to 
leave us at all times uncertain how our 
affairs arc henceforth to be managed — 
one statesman conceiving that the right 
method of bringing us into harmony 
with English advancement is by en- 
couraging the spread of the Protestant, 
another, by encouraging that of the 
Koman Catholic, religion ; one aiming 
atBritannicisin^ our sympathies by the 
introduction of British institutions, an- 
other, by the infusion of British blood ; 
some relying on ethnological, some on 
theological some on economical means 
of assimilation: but all in succession 
experimenting on our state, regardless 
how they may derange the policy of 
their predecessors. 

In spite of these drawbacks, and in 
spite of the violent political discon- 
tents, their natural consequences, 
among ourselves, the Irish had ad- 
vanced under the stimulus of agricul- 
tural protection to the possession of a 
reasonably well developed social body. 
If our nobility and gentry had some 
vices and many prejudices, they were 
at least lovers of order, and promoters 
of rational social enjoyment — that 
VOL. XXXIV. — NO. CCI. 


prize for which all industry exerts it-> 
self, and without which onterpriso ali* 
ways languishes, and national pros- 
perity is unknown. But their eleva- 
tirvn was due to an artificial value given 
to their possessions by the bonus of a ^ 
corn-uix ; and when it became appa- 
rent that the manufacturing energies 
of England required the abolition of 
that subsidy, it became also evident 
that Ireland must suffer anotl^ of 
those social bouheersemmts to which 
she had so often before been subjected 
for the convenience of her more power- 
ful associate, in the downfall of those 
classes whom the corn-duties had ele- 
vated into that temporary eminence. 
Over that change, sad as it was, but * 
inevitable, Lonl Clarendon has had 
to preside, instructed and intending, 
we doubt not, to break as far as ho 
could the fall of ancient houses, and 
to vindicate or excuse the policy which 
cut away the artiheial system on which 
they had been erected, by imputing as 
much as possible of tho blame of their 
disaster to the concurrent operation 
of the potato blight. Foreseeing, also, 
that tho fall of so many tall poppies 
would leave the lower surface of so- 
ciety bare for the unimpeded operation 
of economic inlluenccs, and devising a 
new policy for bringing Ireland into 
harmony with British progress by de- 
taching the Irish mind from tho con- 
templation of all but the lowest mate- 
rial pursuits. Lord Clarendon com- 
menced his super visorship of our last 
transition with the announcement, 
through various channels of ofHcial opi- 
nion, that a resident nobility and gentry 
are unnecessary here, and that the 
Irish arc forbidden by natural laws to 
follow any other than the pursuits 
of agriculture. 

That policy, which we took the li- 
berty of designating, at tho time, as a 
project for converting this country 
into a nation of ploughmen and shep- 
herds, naturally excited tho strong 
distaste of the educated and intel- 
lectual portion of the community. 
Men who have experienced the enjoy- 
ments of society do not readijy reconcile 
themselves to the sordid routine of the 
draw-farnj. If the change, however, 
had been inevitable, we should have 
2 B 
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been bound, and would have endea- 
voured, to submit to itj, without repin- 
ing ; but it was very generally observed 
tliat the operation of the poor-law, 
which at that time became even more 
destructive to the upper clashes than 
the loss of the corn- tax, or 1 he loss of 
the potato itself, so far from being 
mitigated by au;^ edbrt of our gover- 
nors, was aggravated and intensified 
by their administration, as if existing 
destructive causes were not rapid 
enough in their effects, and the execu- 
tive had determined to speed the over- 
throw of all but the humblest produc- 
ers of the raw material of civilization, 
by the extraneous and supplemental 
instrumentality of a perverted appli- 
cation of the laws made for the relief 
and ease of property. The refusal of 
parliament, at tlie instance of the mi- 
nister, to take these evils into its con- 
‘ sideratioii, culminated the heap of 
disaffccting causes then in operation ; 
and but for the revolutionary theories 
of land tenure, broached by some of 
the more violent among the popular 
leaders, there can be little doubt that 
at that time the ministerial policy 
would have provoked something ap- 
proaching to a general revolt of the 
upper classes in Ireland. 

That danger having been averted, 
and the foolish attempt of those who 
sought to kindle a counter servile war 
repressed, the plebeiauizing policy of 
our rulers has been recommenced un- 
der the most favourable circumstances ; 
and a new and imposing feature of the 
design has been brought to light by 
Sir Robert Peel's suggestion of filling 
the vacaut places of tbo broken-down 
proprietary and famine clearances with 
British colonists, and bj the resulting 
project of the London Companies for 
a new plantation of Connaught. 

Sir Robert Peel had probabljr per- 
ceived that the better classes in Ire- 
land, of whom some at least must sur- 
vive the wreck, would not be content 
with a mere ploughnneii and shep- 
herd " social condition, and in deline- 
ating the general features of hi? grdat 
poject allowed us to see the land in 
pnagmiition peopled by a true social 
body comprising aresident proprietary, 
a tenantry, and a peasantry ; but to 
obtain the means for so vast an under- 
IbaHi^ was a difficulty with which ovcu 
he did not appea^r prepared to mpple. 
He, therefore, after making^ a few im- 
posing passes with his wand, retired 


ftom the stage, having dremped a hint^ 
in the midst of his more distinct sug^ 
gestions for a new resident proprietary, 
of the use which might be made oi 
great associated absentee companies in 
carrying out some minor portions ol 
the social enterprise. The former part 
of Sir Robert Peel’s scheme met nc 
favour from the parties in power ; the 
latter suggestion they acted on eagerly 
and promptly. It tallied with the 
official theory of an absentee pro- 
prietary and a peasant population, and 
was immediately taken up by the City 
of London. 

The City of London had already 
aided, to the extent of nearly an en- 
tire county, in the great plantation of 
UlsUi Excepting the possessions of 
the Chmeh. which are however very 
extensive, and oine estates comprised 
in eailicr grants to piiv ate individuals, 
the whole of tho county of London- 
derry had been originally pl.iuted by 
the Irish Society and the ery Com- 
panies of London. An achievement so 
splendid and honourable had naturally 
caused the Londoners to look on their 
Irish connexion with feelings of great 
pride; and by a mistake veiy natuial 
to men possessing a proverbial excess 
of self-esteem, and not much engaged 
in historical pursuits, the belief among 
them was almost universal that the 
whole success of the Plantation of Uls- 
ter was due to their exertions, that 
they had planted Antrim and Down 
as well as Londondeiry, and were the 
civic parents alike of Belfast and of 
Coleraine. The proj(*( t, therefore, 
for a now Plantation of C’onmiught by 
the London Companies was no sooner 
ventilated, limn the most extravagant 
expectations began to be entertained 
of its success, not only as a benevolent 
effort for the relief of the starving 
Irish, but as a means of ag^aiidising 
London in wealth and political power, 
and an instrument for bringing a wide 
and refractory district of Ireland into 
submissive harmony with the future 
requirements of English interests, and 
metropolitan opinion. To inaugurate 
ill© project with fitting cei’emony, a 
civic banquet was prepared, and amid 
the splendours of an entertainment as 
distinguifehed for the social and intel- 
lectum dignity of the guests as for the 
sumptuousness and munificence of the 
accessories, the city of London, through 
her chief magistrate, solemnly under- 
took the tai of regenerating Con- 




QAtoght Tbe Imsinesfir details of the 
tmderialdQg were entered on at a 
meeting of the Common Council ; and 
here was read to the assembly a letter 
from Lo^ Clarendon, written, we pre- 
sume, with the approval of his Excel- 
lency’s colleagues, and explanatory of 
their joint theorj of the policy wo have 
adverted to. After expressing the feel- 
ings of satisfaction, almost of delight, 
with which he had road the report 
of the proceedings at the Mansion- 
house, Lord Clarendon goes on to 
say ; — 

“ I have long been desirous that Eng- 
lish capital should be invested in Irish 
land, because I think that some change 
in the proprietary class is indispensable 
to the progress and prosperity of the 
country, and will be benehcial to those 
proprietors who are now m a state of 
hopeless embarrassment, and stt ngghng 
against difficulties which it must, I fear, 
be impossible for them to overcome. 
However good the intentions of a land- 
lord may be, he cannot fulfil his duties 
to hiinstlf, and to those dependant upon 
him, if, as is too often the caso, his pro- 
perty be mortgaged to its full value, 
that value being frequently calculated 
on the Extravagant lents that a potato 
cultivation and the reckless competition 
for land ha>e produced.” 

The change in the proprietary 
class indispensable to the progress and 
prosperity of this country” had, doubt- 
less, long been determined on, seeing 
that the destruction of the existing 
race of landlords was a necessary con- 
secpiencc of the cessation of the system 
of protection b) a corn-law ; but the 
avowal of a long-continued desire to 
see that change effectuated is hardly 
consistent with the discretion for which 
Lord Chirendon has attained so dis- 
tinguished a reputation. It is true 
there is a period in all projects when 
a broad avowal of designs theretofore 
concealed becomes part of the policy 
of the scheme — just as in a battle a 
general will develop his whole plan of 
operation at the crisis of the engage- 
ment; but demonstrations which, in 
the moment of victory, would add to 
the completeness and brilliancy of the 
action, become, when prematurely dis- 
closed, the foulest mistakes that sully 
the fame of unsuccessful commanders ; 
and we cannot but think that this de- 
claration of a predetermined hostility 
to Irish proprietors, and a long- exist- 
ing anxiety to supplant them by Bri- 


tish, taken in co^aneijoii wtih ikhe 
oppressive iise«which bad just 
made of the poor-law, a$ an endne fbr 
the expulsion of the former, ms3e, too, 
at a moment when it was still uncer- 
tain whether Parliament would so 
arm that engine of its terrors, by the 
enactment of a maxmtm of rating, as 
to admit of the introduction of the 
latter, and while the mainly -hnpotu 
taut question of raising funds Ibr thb 
purpose remained undetermined, Was 
a premature disclosure of Lord Cta* 
Tendon’s hand, and an ill-omen fbr the 
success of the ploughman and shep- 
herd” jiolicy. A nation had need to 
be very lo>r, indeed, in spirit and in 
intelligence, when a governor can with 
safely avow a lung-continued desire of 
supplantiug its pioprictary by a pro- 
prietary drawn Irom another country, 
and can suffer the intended victims of 
his policy to perceive that it has beerf 
fur that specific purpose that taxes 
have been suffered to accumulate on 
them heavier than their means couM 
bear. The letter proceeds 

** In fact, the whole social system of 
Ireland has been based upon the potato, 
and the failure of that root has oonse<^ 
qucntly entailed universal distress. 
Hence so many landed proprietors are 
now unablo to keep down the interest on 
their mortgages. Tenants can no longer 
pay their rents, and the peasants, for 
w'ant of empld|yment, are driven upon 
the rates, of which the collection iie- 
(Mimes daily more difficult. Such a state 
of things contains within itself no germ 
of ainehoratioD, it cannot even remain 
stationary , it must go from bad to 
worse, for the moans of improvement 
are altogether wanting, and the national 
resources are gradually wasting ; and 
even if the potato were to revive (and to 
that all classes are now clinging with 
desperate hope), it would qnly bring 
back the evils under which the country 
has been so long labouring.’’ 

If Lord Clarendon had said — In 
fact, the whole social sy^cm of Ire- 
land has been based uponflie corn-lai^ 
and the potato, and the repeal of the 
law and the failure of the root, com> 
billed with an unlimited expenditur0 
for the support of the poor in unpro- 
ductive idleness, have consequently en- 
tailed uuiverbal distress,” he would 
more truly have stated his major prp 
position , and in that form no one oould 
deny itsperfect truth. Admitting the 
existence of universal distre^ u:om 
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whatever cauae, we proceed then with 
Lord Clarendon’s trai? of reasoning : 

“ It is manifest, then, that a complete 
change of system, as regards agricul- 
ture, the tenure of land, and the social 
habits of the people, has become indis- 
pensable.” 

It is not for the purpose of captious 
objection that we pause to remark 
that, so far, this manifest necVjssity for 
a complete change of the system of the 
tenure of the land, is a conclusion un- 
supported by any premiss. We notice 
the illogical structuie of the argument 
(if that can be called argument which 
consists of nothing buta^ra^is con- 
clusion), merely for the purpose of 
showing with what eagerness Lord 
Clarendon pushed his policy at this 
conjuncture, an eagerness which be- 
trays him first into a haughty admis- 
pion of hostility to the whole class of 
Irish proprietors, and next into this 
rash hint at a revolution of the law of 
landlord and tenant, where it further 
exhibits itself in a total disregard of 
the requisites of argumentative reason- 
ing. Supposing, however, that all, 
so far, had been deduced in ratiocina- 
tive form, there arc few minds, however 
rudely trained in any process of rea- 
soning, which will not be revolted at 
the resulting conclusion, viz., pursuing 
the sentence last above cited — 

“ And that change can only be effected 
by the introduction of English capitial, 
enterprise, and skill, in the manner con- 
templated by the meeting at the Mansion 
House.” 

That is to say, no beneficial change 
can be effected by Irishmen of capital, 
of enterprise, or ot skill, purchasing land 
in their own country ; it can only be ef- 
fected through purchases byEnglishmen 
and these purchases not to be by indi- 
vidual Englishmen, who would come 
and live on their estates, and supply 
the social vacancies left by their Irish 
predeccssojp, but by Englishmen in 
associated companies, remaining rd^sen- 
tees in England, purchasing in their 
corporate capacity, and transmitting 
hither their capital, their enterprise, 
and their skill, through deputies and 
agents, in the manner contemplated by 
the meeting at the Mansion-house 1 
The mind remains astonished at the 
enormity of the proposition. We need 
not piy^sue the remaining topples of the 


letter, nor involve ourselves fhrtherin 
£he disagreeable duty of commenting 
on the conduct of a chief governor 
bound to protect the property of those 
over whom he has been placed in au- | 
thority, who conceives that be dis- 
charges his duty to his own conscience, 
to his sovereign, or to his country, by 
projecting the transfer of that property 
from its present owners, at an under- 
value, to a new propiietary resident in 
another country , and seeking to carry 
out that project by depreciating the va- 
lue of the i ntcrests to be disposed of. An 
action at law would lie against a trus- 
tee who should use his position to decry 
the value of the estate of his cestui que 
try fit. A governor of a country declar- 
ing that now ^‘good land is to be 
bought clieap ” and inviting corporate 
bodies of his own countrymen to come 
forward and complete tlie desirable 
object of buppfanting the present pro- 
prietors, may be above the reach of 
the Icffal tribunals; but histoiy has 
still to be written, and there are heavy 
damages recoverable there against the 
names of unfaithful rulers. 

The receipt of a letter from one so 
high in authorit}, holding forth such 
strong inducements to purchase, filled 
the city with very high-wrought ex- 
pectations ; and for some weeks the 
belief was very general, that at least 
one-half of Ireland was about to be 
partitioned out to English adventur- 
ers at nominal prices, with a L>^uaiantee 
against the further ravages of the poor- 
law. The multitude of benevolent 
l^eoplc who in the capital occupy their 
minds with plans for Irish amelioi ation, 
gave the reins to their imagination, 
and in conversation, and in literary 
composition, drew endless brilliant pic- 
tures of wastes reclaimed, water-pow- 
ers applied to manufactures, green- 
crops supplanting the potato-culture of 
the Celt, and peace, plenty, and An- 
glican opinion pervading the whole west 
of Ireland. Even Punch did not deem 
the extrication of Paddy from his mo- 
rass by the benevolent aid of Gog and 
Magog a subject unworthy of humor- 
ous and good-natured illustration. In 
the midst of these gratulations, how- ^ 
ever, there occurred certain untoward 
circumstances, which cast a sudden 
damp on the undertaking. 

A bill had been introduced by the 
Lords for the very useful and desirable 
purpose of converting the peculiar 
Irish tenure by lease lot lives renew- 
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able for ever, into a tenure in fee>farm. counterpoised by a furtber considera* 

Some of the tenants of the companies^ tion, very stroij^ly urgjed by a poartiott 
on their Londonderry esmes, held of the press, ana which cannot but 
considerable tracts by tenure of this weigh greatly with reflecting minds, 
kind; and the companies, who have that the moral condition oi a large 
lately made a practice of resuming the tract of country occupied only by 
possession of a|l the lands held from small farmers, and governed despot- 
them by expired or forfeited leases, in ically by an agent, however well such 
an evil hour, we fear, for the success of a state of aflairs might suit the policy 
the new plantation, objected to the ex- of our present governors, is not suen 
tension of the proposed enactment to a social ^tato as the British constitu- 
them* This opposition, which was tion contemplates for the people who 
overruled by both houses, provoked enjoy its privileges ; and that, what- 
♦ no small amount of indignation among ever might be the present advantages 
the companies’ Irish tenantry, and of calling such a state of things into 
loud and bitter complaints of misma- existence in Connaught, where, doubt- 
nagement, oppression, and breach of less, the Drapers’ estate would be a 
public trust, proceeded from various paradise in comparison to the existing 
quarters of Londonderry, both county misery, the ultimate evil of subject- 
and city, against the civic landlords, ing that province, or any considerable 
At the same time, some sturdy part of it, to the dictation of a corpo- 
inquirers licrc began to tost the sue- rate body already possessing great 
cess of tlie plantation of Londonderry political power in another part or the 
by statistical comparisons, which Kingdom, would be dangerous to the 
certainly go to show that that county liberties of the state, as well as 
at largo is by no means so fur advanced inconsistent with the proper growth 
in the arts of life as the panegyrists and development hereafter of a well- 
of the companies would have the constituted social body. For if society 
public believe. Here, however, large were to stop at the point it has attained 
allowances must bo made, inasmuch to on the Drapers’ estate, and beyond 
Ha the greater portion of the companies’ which its existing connexion with 
estates has passed out of their imme- London will not suffer it to advance, 
diatc po^sei>sion,and is administered by we might as well forget the theory of 
intermediate landlords, whose termi- the constitution, and adopt the maxims 
liable leases give no inducement to of the government of Turkey, 
permanent improvement, and whose While the project underwent these 
tenantiy, as a necessary consequence, discouraging examinations here, tlie 
are far from prosperous. The wretch- Lords suddenly struck the whole Peel 
edness of some of these districts scheme a heavj’^and unexpected blow, 
reduces the average of comfort for the by rejecting the provisions of the 
whole, and is calculated to produce a amended Poor Law Bill for a maximum 
false impression as regards, at least, rating, and a permanent rale-in-aid. 
some of the estates directly adminis- Whoever buys the Lind now, must buy 
tored by the civic landlord. Here it cum oruere ; and where the existing 
again, however, the superior size of burthen is such as has broken the 

the faims averaging, on the Drapers’ backs of one class of proprietors, we 

estate, 18 acres," while the average may naturally expect some hesitation 
for the county at large is only 13-^nd among those to whom the successorship 
comparative comfort of the dwellings — may bo offered, on however advan- 
which, on the estates last mentioned, tageous teims. Whether Gog andMa- 
are as good of their class as to be found gog will allow considerations of that 
anywhere in Ireland, although, in point kind to deter them from tl^pir benevo- 
of house-accom<jdation, Londonderry lent designs, it would be rash to anti- 
county stands eighteenth only among cipate ;* but we hope the giant philan- 
the thirty-two Irish counties — are thropists will have sufficient reassurance 

* Wo give the following jeu-d^ -esprit on the subject from a Dublin journal — The 
Press. Wo hope, for the credit of the Londoners, our contemporary’s anticipations 
may not he realised 

“ A CABD FOE * PUNCH.* 

“ Smart Mister Doyle or Mister Leech, In Punch : I think your last design 

Whiche’er you be who deign to teach Of Gog^and Magog very fine : 

The dull age with your picture stories Yet these good giants, as I judge, ^ 

And clever wood-cut allegories Though lifting Paddy from the sludge 
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in prospect of a moderate potato-crop, 
to enable them to ente^ on their project 
under such limitations as, while giving 
them ample opportunity to do till the 
good that they desire, may also provide 
for the growth of a true constitutional 
society in those districts hereafter. 

The liniilations to which we allude, 
shortly consist in this, that the tenantry 
of the companies shall have power, as 
they hereafter ucfiuire wealth, to ac- 
quire the fee of their holdings, either 
at a fixed number of years’ purchase 
of the rent reserved, or by the valua- 
tion of a jury summoned under the 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. Certainly, if such a 
proviso were in force in respect to the 
Companies’ Estates in Londonderry, 
that part of the country would long 
since have purchased its social inde- 
pendence, and would now be the pro- 
'perty of a far superior class of small 
proprietary residents. Without some 
such provision, to take effect say after 
a lapse of ten, or even twenty years, 
we do not think that tho permanent 

Witli veiy puturesque elFecta, 

Might he improved in some rcsjjtcts. 

“ Viilelicet : inelln'nks tho provalence 
Of absolute, uiiinixod bonevolfuco 
Iri.idiafmg b«»tli thoir faces, 

Excludes some OLonomu giaces 
Which might in both, fioin eye to chin, 
Be a<lvantagoously ton* hed in. 

As thus, suppose you think w-dl of it, 
Give Gog, say, half an C)e to profit ; 

And philanthiopi( Magog meek, 

His tongue, tho least bit in his check, 

“ Next, say that you supplied tho jdaeG 
Of Magog’s clumsy iron mace 
With wand like that diviners hold 
Who seaich you out secietod gold ; 

And just beneath the coveting sod 
A pot of gold to (U’dw the rod. 

“ Suppose that Go^, wink loudiiig Pat 
Thf*- liand in front, behind, with that 
Should just bo seen to lift the Jiaps 
That guaid his pockets : since, pci haps, 
The wutch, though in such abject need, 
May yet have got some Title-^rd, 

May still, for all his empty pantry, 

Possess some Histoiy of his Country ; 
Nay, boar beneath that ragged coat, 

The record of a Bight to V ote ; 

Or, letting woildly cares go whistle, 
Ketain a Breviary or Missal : — 

No knowing what his rags may hide 
That prudent friends should set aside. 

“ But here, I fear, we tread on s^re ground ; 
So, leaving Paddy in the foreground, 


interests of the country could admit of 
the extension on any eonsiderablo scale 
of the g^rstem of absentee corporate 
proprietorship. We do not under- 
estimate the immediate advantages. \ 
English capital, enterprise, and skill 
are most desirable, an^J coming in any 
constitutional shape— espcciall) coming 
with Englishmen who would reside on 
their purchases — are to be received 
with grateful welcome. But rather 
than witness a permanent extension of 
the social state which at present ob- 
tains on the Companies* northern pos- 
ses'^ions, we should be content to see 
things suflerod to take their course in 
the wc St ; for we believe that no pre- 
sent benefit could compensate for future 
social stagniition ; and are of opinion 
that it Would have been better for the 
descendants y/ Esau that their fore- 
father had died, rather than sell his 
and their birthright for the mess of 
pottage. 

In any act or charter, therefore, 
which the crown or legislature may 
think fit to grant to the City of Lon- 

To Gog’s dlMiiterehtcil assistanct*, 

We’ll pass .it once into the distance. i 

‘‘ Hero I’d su^f^est to introduce 
Two liguios — damsels tight and spnae 
As noods to gra< o da* board or bolster, 

Fair Lein stei this, that haudsome L liter; 
lint ’neath a lo id, eacli < omcly quean, 

Low bout and I iboiiring, should be seen, 

And hard beset Jui patli to keep. 

In imio already ankle-deep, 

And tloundciing on to Avheie a reach 
Of Pat's own quagmiio waits foi each : 

And on their pai ks I’d have displayed 
In gooil Luge letleis ‘ Rate-in- Aid.* 

“ And if y our art could so exhibit it, 

To show those faidcls fresh unriveted, 

(Their tnuks still raw) from Paddy’s 
shoulders. 

Just eie hii generous upholders 
Had YolunUeped to set him right, 

’Twould make the thing more apposite. 

1 doubt if even Dan. Maclisc 
Could then produce a neater piece. 

“ But huhhahoo I (or, if the sounds 
Hurt your nice khiglisli ears) Gog’s 
w db ! 

Here’s a fine mess tho Lords have made— 
They’ve cut away the Itate-in-Aid ! ^ 

Relieved of their vicarious packs, 

Ulster and Leinster stretch their backs ; 

The packs to Pat returning straight. 

Oppress him with redoubled weight ; 

And generous Gog and Magog manful, 

Nut counting on bO heavy a handful 
Nor liabilities so weighty, 

Drops Paddy like a hot pUatie.** 
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doo for these humane purposes, we 
trust we shall see manifested as pru- 
dent a regard for the future indepen- 
dence of the Plantation, as for its im- 
mediate assistance to the necessaries 
of life. Including such a provision, 
there could not be imagined any un- 
dertaking more honoraWe to the pub- 
lic spirit, humanity, and wisdom of all 
engaged in it ; and, however wo de- 
recatc the policy w hich this project has 
eon the immediate means of develop- 
ing, through the letter we have had to 
comment on, we believe too well of the 
citizens of London, to tear that they 
will shrink on this occasion from prov- 
ing their willingness to do they 
would be done b},” and have every 
confidence that, if funds should not 
prove deficient, the project may be 
turned to the best uses both for them 
and for us ; although, qualified with 
the proviso we have suggested, it 
certainly wouhl not be so ivell calcu- 
lated to excite the delight of our pre- 
sent rulers. 

It is understood, however, that oon- 
bideiable dillicultics exi^'t in the es- 
sential matter of providing funds. 
That men, so well experienced in the 
conduct of public and jirivate affairs 
of business, should have allowed their 
designs to take a sliape so definite, 
VMtliout the certainty of Iiaving the 
necessary means at tlieir command, is 
not a little surprising, and certainlv i*' 
not Ofdculated to increase the public 
confidence in the sueccfes of their un- 
dertaking. If the fact be, as is alleged, 
that the only means tho cit^ posses^ses 
for eai ry ing into elfcct this magnificent 
project, consists in apian for mortgag- 
ing tome suipliis revenue aiising to it 
fi om the coal duot» of ihc port, we may 
expect to sec the whole scheme melt 
into thin air. The coal dues, wo be- 
lieve, amount to four shillings a ton ; 
and the citizens will naturally demand, 
if there be a surplus, why it should not 
be remitlcd, rather than they should 
continue to pay twenty-five per cent, 
on one of the prime necessaries of life, 
for the limited and remote gain pro- 
posed by the pimnoters of the Irish 
plantation. But wo hope, for the 
credit of Sir James Duke, as well ns 
for tho sake ot the ppor, to whom the 
project would aflbrd food and employ- 
ment, that these rumours may prove 
unfounded, and that the city of Lon- 
don, hitherto renowned for wisdom 
and prudence^ will not turn out to 


have committed itself to the ridioulous 
position of celebrating, in the feee of 
Europe, the puirhase and regeneration 
of a principality, without having the 
means available to pay for a hundred 
acres of land. 

Our readers may have perceived 
that the whole subject has presented 
itself to us in inseparable connexion 
with a certain policy which wo have 
f#»h it our duty consistently to resist j 
and that*we can only detach it from 
that system by supposing it disarmed 
of its plobeiauisiug tendency, by the 
introduction of such a proviso ns wo 
have described. We do most earnest- 
ly hope that that “ plougbman-ond- 
‘^hepherd’' policy will not be much 
longer perse vered in. Tho Queen’s 
visit has shown that the influences 
moht nptrativo on tlio Irish < harac ter 
for good are derived from a class of 
feelings and sentiments wholly incom- • 
patible with tlic pic beiani sing method. 
If vve arc to bo brought into harmony 
with English p^gress, and distracted 
from tho contemplation of dangerous 
subjects, it must Vie by giving us as 
many of the higher fruits of civilisa- 
tion to occupy our ga/e, as the neces- 
sities of imperial administration can 
afford. To us it is immaterial by 
whom either policy is to be oavried 
out. All statesmen are liable to mis- 
takes , and although Lord (Tarendon’s 
letter was a blunder, which must 
more or less dirainsh his eflieioncy in 
his present oflice, he is too much of a 
diplomatist to feel any difficulty in 
( hanging his hand ; and wo arc far 
from dcspaiiing of seeing him adojit a 
totallv different line of treatment for 
this country, it ho should attain the 
ex ill ted place which is uiidci stood to 
be the pie-'cnt object of his ambition. 
Let who will be premier, liowever, 
Ireland’s future depciuls mainly on 
heisclf. No policy can repress the 
advance of resolute industry — 

* Nullum numcn nl) (Bt HI Pit iNDUbTKM ecd te 
Nui 1a<.imus Untannla, (lcuTn,cu3loriUL locumuH," 

We have but to will and to work ; and 
there is no legitimate aspiration of a 
people, however aristocratic, sensitive, 
or fond of refinement, that we may 
not compass, without caring what par- 
ticular policy may actuate tho minis- 
ter of the day. But a wise minister 
vvill know that the working qualities 
of a people depend on their temper ; 
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and, if he would aid us in our efforts 
for our own regeneration, will he care- 
f\il to do nothing to irritate the na- 
tional proper pride. 

P. S. — Just as we go to press wo 
observe the following significant an- 
nouncement, from which we infer that 
the London companies arc not prepared 
with tlic necessary funds ; and further, 
that whatever may bo attempted in the 
matter will be <<ubject to some such 
proviso as vfo have suggested. The 
scheme, as now indicated, hcems both 
feasible and meritorious; but we do 
not understand what the promoters 
mean by a “ right of pre-emption”: — 

“ Freehold Assurance Associa- 
tion OF Ireland Proposals have been 

put forward under this title for tlio for- 
mation of a sofiety, under the auspices 
of the city of Loudon, for the employ - 
»ment of the Irush people and the eleva- 
tion of their national charaetor. It is 
proposc'd, under the sanction of govern- 
ment, that the corpor^ion enter into 
agreemiMit for the purchase or right of 
pre-emption of lands in suitable districts 
of Inland, and expend the ntecssary 
sums m adapting them to producti\ti 


agricultural enterprise, effectual ar-^ 
terial and thorough drainage, and by 
deepening and clearing rivulets and 
outlets, in building convenient farm- 
houses and cottages, in laying out settle- 
ments, and dividing the same into allot- 
ments expedient for the purposes of sale 
and disposal. The purchase-money of 
such estates to be paid in money, or in 
a stock to be created by the corporation, 
at the option of that body. The lands 
so improved to he sold to persons of the 
requisite capital to cultivate the same, 
or conveyed in fee simple, on mortgage, 
to yeomen of good character, subject to 
a terminable rent- charge. This rent- 
charge to represent the annual payment, 
which, on the ordinary system of tenure, 
he would pay to the landlord for the use 
of the soil, together with the premium 
necessary to enable the corporation to 
reassure the value of the property, and 
so replace the amount of their invest- 
ment on tho decease of the occupier. 
The value of the fee simple would be re- 
stored to the association by \ irtue of the 
annual premium; tho property, during 
the life-time of tlie occupier, remaining 
mortgaged to the as&oeiation, as security 
for the rent and premium, and for the 
due observance of all necessary cove- 
nants.” — Mo! nutg Chi ontcle. 
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Man*s place on the earth^thc scene 
of all the manifestations of life, animal 
and \ egctable-^seeins to lie in a won- 
derfully narrow compass, when we 
compare the thin \jnvelopo of air to 
which our exiiitenoe is limited, with 
the bulk of the earth, on the one hand, 
or with the abyesos of spaoe, on the 
other. The sheet of varnish which 
covers an artificial globe is not thin- 
ner, in proportion to the body whieh 
it surrounds, than is this shallow pond 
of air in which we live, compared with 
the vast subjacent body of sthe earth. 
Within this thin, invisible medium, all 
the generations of man, since the crea- 
tion of the World, have placed their 
parts— planting and reaping, founding 
states and cities, and waging wars by 
sea and land. Through its vital en- 
velope man may range horir.ontally, as 
far as the surface of the globe extends, 
but a depth of a few miles bounds his 
sphere of locomotion vertically. Be- 
low this limit the solidity of the earth 
opposes an impenetrable barrier to his 
explorations downward ; above it, the 
tenuity of the ether equally baffles 
his efibrts to ascend. But confined iti 
bodily presence though he is, within 
these boundaries, man darts his Intel- 
lect into the worlds beyond, weighs 
his own planet against the suns and 
planets of the external abyss, calcu- 
lates the Jaw which prescribes their 
motions and periods, and of the wan- 
dering host of heaven makes guides 
and sfentiticls for Lis own paths over 
the desert and the ocean. Arguing 
from the seen to the unseen, he specu- 
’tjjites on the condition of the interior 
of the globe, estimates thi* heat 
and density of its parts at different 
depths, and determines the disposition 
cf the strata of rock and water which 
underlie any given point of its surface. 
But the surface itself, and the lower 
VOL. XXXIV.— NO. CCIII. 


stratum of the air, are his proper 
and peculiar sphere ; and narrow as 
these limits are, when compared with 
the vast dimensions of all around and 
above them, God has so dispossed the 
objects existing within them — has m 
proportioned the faculties of man to 
the phenomena which immediately 
surround him — thatthcreis noemotion 
of sublimity or grandeur cotnprehon 
sible by our nature, which inuy not be 
called forth in our daily walk by objects 
prcccptible to the naked eje, by sounds 
audi}>ie to the unassisted ear, and 
forces tangible by the bare hand. The 
vault of heaven, seen by the shepherd 
on the hills, is as great and glorious a 
spoctacle as can be realised by the most 
strenuous irnagindtion of the astrono- 
mer. We may reflect that the moun- 
tains wliich surround us would seem 
but mole hills, and the torrent which 
flows by our feet a thread hardly dis- 
cernible, in the eyes of beings capable 
of beholding the surface of the earth 
from a sufficient distance ; yet there is 
no capacitj' for ideas of magnitude and 
grandeur in our nature which the as- 
pect of the mountains actually seen by 
us does not fill ; and if we would paint 
to ourselves the mighty vortex of the 
world, and suns and stats running tho 
races of eternity, from the ends oi 
space, round the central throne of tho 
universe, we shall find no imago in our 
minds of greater or nobler adequacy 
than that of the actual running river 
visibly evident to our senses : — 

“ Swift milninginaljl\ swift, 

spini live earth, and glories bright 
Of mid-day Ldtn, tluingi. and sUlfl 
1 o ehiidti of dt cp and spectral night 
The VI xid sen (oaine, wavis leap and looan. 

And thide the rocks with insult hoarse, 

And wave and rock are hurr cd on, 

And sun and stuxi in endkra couise.” 

Small therefore, relatively, to the 
great worlif of the Cosmos, as the ob- 
2 L 



jects and phenomena may be which ore 
transacted immediately around U9, they 
are infinitely great aim majestic to us, 
wbo» in truth, can comprehend nothing 
greater, however we may argue that 
there are things to which the greateht 
of these are little in comparison. The 
delight which we feel in participating 
in Humboldt's emotions, when he stands 
to contemplate the falls of the Orinoco, 
or the cone of Chimborazo, is a com- 
plete pleasure, not to be added to by 
anything in its kind. Coleridge's hymn 
in the vale of Chamouni fills all our 
capacity for the adoration of God in 
his works, and leaves us nothing to 
desire in additional height for the 
mountain, expansion for the vault of 
heaven, or rapidity or force for Arve 
and Arveiron fiercely glad." 

All within these limits is the pro- 
vince of Physical Geography. In this 
enlarged topography, the currents of 
the ocean and atmosphere, the grada- 
tions of heat and electricity, the distri- 
butions of plants and annuals, and the 
geological structure of the globe, have 
the same claims on the ingenuity of the 
map-maker as the delineation of sea 
and land in ordinary geography. No 
study more agreeable can be conceived 
than an atlas of maps of this kind. 
There is no department in all the vast 
region of which we have been writing 
but has here its appropriate illustra- 
tion. From the depths of the ocean 
to the heights of the atmosphere, the 
whole theatre in which God conducts 
our drama of animated nature is ex- 
posed. We shall turn to the largest 


and most perfect of the oumerous 
works of this kind with which science 
has lately obliged the world— the su- 
perb « Physical Atlas" of Johnston* — 
and endeavour to explain the series of 
panoramas of air, water, earth, and 
organic existence which its successive 
plates present to us. 

In the Cosmos of Humboldt we be- 
gin from the remotest bounds of space ; 
and descending from the furthest re- 
cognisable nebulae, through phalanx 
after phalanx of fixed stars, to our 
own solar system, at last arrive at the 
earth. In approaching the subject in 
this way, the first field of observation 
on which we find ourselves cast is the 
aerial envelope formed by the atmos- 
phere. It was isot without reason 
that the ancients deified the air, and 
counted the Prince of the Powers of 
the Air" among the mightiest of the 
angels. Out of it ail the breath of 
our past and subsisting life has been 
drawn, and all animated beings at 
their departure have breathed back 
their lives into that common reservoir 
of vitality,^ Not only is it the recep- 
tacle of life, but the medium of sound 
and motion, and the menstruum of 
transmutation. Through it the waters 
are lifted up, and dispersed day by 
day over the dry land. All the aug- 
mentations of growing things come 
through or out of it, and are resohed 
back again through or into its sub- 
stance. 

The great phenomena of the air, 
which can best be represented by the 
map-maker, are its tidal currents, or 


* “ The Physical Atlas ; a series of Maps and Illustrations, exhibiting the Gcogra- 

E hioal Distribution of Natural Phenomena.” By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. ; 
'.G.S , Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty, &c., S.c. Based on 
the Phybikahsker Atlas of Professor H. Borghaus, with the co-operation in their 
several departments of Sir David Brewster, K.H. ; Professors J. D. Forbes, Ed- 
ward Forbes, and J. P. Nichol; Dr. Ami Boue; G, R. Waterhouse, Esq.; J. 
Scott Russell, Esq. ; and Dr. Gustav. Kombst. Divisions — Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, Natural History. Edinburgh and London. 1849. 

We subjoin the titles of other cognate works which have been issued cotempora- 
neously 

1. **The Gallery of Nature; a Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through the 
Creation, illustrative of the V onders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and 
Geology.” By the Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A. London: Wm. S. Orr and Co. 
1848. 

2. “Atlas of Physical Geography, constructed by Augustus Peterman, F.R.G S, 
^c., with descriptive letterpress, embracing a general view of the Physical Phe- 
nomena of the Globe.” By the Rev. Thomas Mnner, M. A. London : Wm. S. Orr 
UndCo. 1849. 

8 “ A Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy, and of Physical and Political Geography, 
&c., with descriptive letterpress.” By Ret. Thomas Milner, M. A. London : Wm. 
S Orr and Co. 1849. ' 
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constant and periodic winds, its watery 
precipitations, and its zones of Varying 
heat and electrical tension. It is still 
true, as when the inspired words were 
written, that, so ihr as human know- 
led^ goes, the wind, in its minor 
muTtitadinons currents, ** hloweth 
whither H listethi” but the great 
movements of the aerial tides are as 
regular, though perhaps not as easy of 
explanation to the intelligence, as the 
tides of the sea. The air at the equa* 
tor, lifted upward by the rarefying 
beams of the sun, continually draws 
in below a stream of culd air sup- 
ply its place from the poles. If the 
earth stood still, the consequence 
would be a direct circulation of hot 


Gulf, displacing a wide tihSet af ihh 
zone of the tride winds; and 
found uncertainty rests on the origin 
and causes of the tyfoons and hurri* 
canes which move through certain 
regions of the earth’s atmosphere# In 
paths resembling those of comet# 
through space-^whenoe they come# 
and whither they go, alike unknown. 

There are few things in science 
more impressive than the reserve with 
which ^eat learning expresses it^ 
self, where less- informed teachers make 
no difficulty of accounting for every- 
thing on established principles. We 
cannot read ^umboIdt*s cautious ge- 
neralisations on the causes of the mon^ 


air above, from the equator to the 
poles, and of cold air beneath, from 
the poles to the equator. But the 
equatorial current, as it rises, carries 
with it the rapidity of the earth's 
diurnal motion from west to east, 
which is greate'it at the equator, and 
nothing at the poles. The polar cur- 
rentSj^^ op the other hand, starting 
with no rotatory velocity,Jag behind 
the progressively increasing movement 
of the surface as they rush midward, 
causing throughout two broad regions 
on either side of the equator the con- 
tinuous reverse currents, from east to 
west, of the trade winds. Now, the 
supernatant currents, carrying their 
equatorial velocity into the upper 
region of the air, as they rush off to- 
wards the poles, begin to part with 
their heat, and to resume their den- 
sity, and sink half-way, preserving 
enough of their initial velocity to con- 
stitute two other wide regions border- 
ing the zones of the trade winds in 
cither hemisphere, in which the gene- 
ral movement of the atmosphere is 
obliquely from west to east. Such is 
the generally received theory of the 
great wind-zones of permanent direc- 
tion ; but the mind experiences a diffi- 
culty in imagining the access of the 
continuous polar in-draught through 
the interposed medium of descending 
equatorial currents ; and however 
well disposed to believe that, what has 
^^tisfied so many acute observers ought 
to be satisfactory, remains reluctantly 
unsatisfied. Still less conclusive is 
the explanation of the Monsoons, or 
eriodic winds which, following the 
eclination of the sun, blow in reverse 
directions each alternate half year. 


soons, without percening that a thou- 
sand difficulties were present to his 
mind — 

** In parts of the globe where radia- • 
turn acts on very extensive continental 
and oceanic surfaces in certain relative 
positions to each other, as between the 
east coast of Africa and the west coast 
of the peninsula of India, its effects are 
shown in the monsoons of the Indian 
seas — the llippalos of the Greek navi- 
gators As the direction of the mon« 
soons varies with the decimation ot the 
sun, their pei lodical charactur was 
early recognised, and turned to the use 
of raan. In the knowledge of the mon- 
soons, as well as in the still znoro 
ancient and general knowledge of land 
and sea brec/es, there Uy, as it were, 
enveloped and concealed, the hidden 
g( rni of that meteorological science 
which IS now making su^ rapid pro- 
gress .” — ComoSf vol. i., p. 311. 

The land and sea breezes which, 
throughout the tropical countries, 
compensate so advantageously for the 
uniform direction of the trade winds 
(since without such a provision navi- 
gation must have been almost altoge- 
ther in one direction), appear plainly 
enough to be due to the greater capa- 
city for receiving and radiating heat 
in land than in sea surfaces. The 
land, heating more rapidly than the 
sea during the day, rarefies the air 
above it, which, ascending, draws in 
the sea breeze to supply its place# just 
as in the theory of the trade winds, 
the polar in-draugbt is supposed to 
supply the ascending columns of rare- 
fied air at the equator. The land, 
again, cooling more rapidly than the 
sea during the night, sends off the 






h$iafy columns of its subsiding at- 
mospbere to displace the now compa* 
yatively rarO strata covering the 
warmer surface of the 6oa. In thi<t 
alternate action wo perceive a kind of 
rotation characteristic of aH the great 
operations of natural agents. A suc- 
eessive presentation to and withdrawal 
from the sun's beat, of differently con- 
stituted surfaces, disturbs the eq^uilU 
brium of the air, and makes it circulate, 
just as a similar successiva exposure 
of each portion of the oceanic surface 
to the sun's and moon’s attractive^ as 
well asheating action, causes the multi- 
tudinous circulation of the tides and 
currents of the sea. Where one 
action ends, another is already begun. 
At the equator only, where, on the 
theory we have supposed, the advanc- 
ing currents from either pole would 
encounter, a belt of indeterminate 
( aei ial direction surrounds the whole 
middle of the world, and separates the 
zones of the trade winds by a narrow 
region of calms, compressed, it might 
seem, into inaction by equal opposing 
forces on both sides. Hero, however, 
the process of electrical circulation 
makes up for the absence of continu- 
ous aerial currents, and the hurricane 
often whirls throu^i the tranquil ex- 
panse in its terrible gyrations. We 
shall not pause here to do more than 
indicate, in passing, the analogous 
actions of the circulation of the 
waters which supply the land surface 
of the earth with moisture, or the 
circulation of the vital fluids in vege- 
table and animal tissues, all which 
point to a wonderful and sublime uni- 
formity of method in God’s conduct 
of operations so diversifled as these 
various processes seemingly are, but 
bhall return for a little time to that be- 
neficent arrangement of the land and 
sea breeze, and enjoy their refreshing 
alternation in the cheerful language of 
Dampicr ; — 

“ These sea breezes,” says this famous 
sea captain, “do commonly rise in the 
morning about nine o'clock — sometimes 
sooner — sometimes later. They first 
approach the shore so gently, as if they 
were afraid to conio near it * oftentimes 
jthey make some fa4nt breathings, and, 
Qs if not willing to oflbnd, they make a 


halt, and seem ready retire. I have 
waited manr a time, both aehore to re- 
ceive the pleasure, and sea to take 
the benefit of it. 

“ It comes in a fine, small black curl 
upon the water, whereas all the sea 
between it and the shore, not yet reached 
by it, is as smooth and even as glass, in 
comparison. In half an hour after it 
has reached the shore, it blows pretty 
briskly, and so inoreaseth gradually till 
twelve o'clock ; then it is commonly 
strongest, and lasts so till two or 
three, a very brisk gale. After three 
o'clock it begins to die away again, and 
gradually withdraws its force till all is 
spent; and about five o'clock, sooner 
or later, according as the weather is, 
it is lulled asleep, and comes no more 
till the next morning. 

“ TiUnd breezes are quite contrary 
to the sea breezes, for these blow 
right Jrom the shore, but the sea 
breeze right in Uj'on the .shore ; and as 
the sea breezes do blow' in the day and 
rest in the night, so, on the contrary, 
these do blow in the night and do rest 
in the day, and so they do alternately 
succeed each other j for when the sea 
breezes have performed their ,pfficys of 
the day, by breathing on thelf re- 
spective coasts, they, in the evening, do 
either withdraw from the coast or lie 
down to rest. Then, the hind winds, 
whoso office it is to breathe in the 
night, moved by the order of Divine 
impulse, do rouse out of their pri\atc 
recesses, and gently fan the air till the 
next morning, and then their task ends, 
and they leave the stage 

“ These winds aro an extraordinary 
blessing to those that use the sea m 
any part of the tropics ; for as the con- 
stant trade winds do blow, there could 
be no sailing in these seas , but by tho 
help of the sea and land breezes, ships 
Will sail 200 or 300 leagues, as particu- 
larly from Jamaica to the Laguuc of 
Tri-t, in the Bay of Cainpcachy, and 
then back again, all against the trade 
wind.” 

Weborrow these refreshing passages 
of Bumpier from the “ Introduction to 
Meteorology’* of Dr. Purdie Thom- 
son/ a work of a full and well- assorted 
mind, to which we shall often refer in 
the department now engaging our at- 
tention. 

The land breeze of the tropics is 
repeated, as it were, vertically, in the'* 
alternate upward and downward cur- 


'' • IntrcKluction to Meteorology.” By David Purdie Thomson, M.D. Edin- 
burgh and London. 1649. 



rents whkth been ohserr^d in 
lofty moun^ ob«fn8/uj(]|#«rd 
blosring duHng tbe dsy» snd down-, 
ward Breezes througboos tlie night. 
All se^m referable to tb^ «une opera- 
tion of the warmth of the enn acting 
on adjacent earfacOe of different 
heating oa|iaoities. In all, the tame 
eirculatofy propose iC apparent, whe- 
ther the period be continuous^ as in 
the trade-winds ; or Biennially pe- 
riodtc> as in the monsoons of India, 
and Etesian winds of the Levant ; or 
dlurnah as in the land and sea breezes 
of the tropical coa<(ts ; and in al), the 
currents once set in motion, as they 
must have begun to be, oO the first 
separation of land and sea, have pro- 
bably continued without other inter- 
mission than that arising from the 
disturbance of storms, since the crea- 
tion of the world. Wo are reminded 
of the continuous pulsations of an 
animated being* 

But the erratic winds which spring 
up throughout all parts of the atmos- 
phere, and at all hours and seasons, 
are placed far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of these simple motions. In the 
ocean vre see cold currents rushing 
from either pole towards the equator, 
and warm currents running contrari- 
wise to the poles j these combining 
with the double tidal wave which 
daily sweeps round in the track of the 
moon, modified by the interposition of 
islands and continents, and by the 
uneven surface of the bottom of the 
sea, keep up, and account for, all the 
motions of the watery envelope. But 
excepting the superficial agitation 
which is excited under the p<ith of the 
aerial storm, the sea has no disturb- 
ances corresponding to the erratic 
winds and tempobts of the atmo..phere. 
These spring up like dreams in the 
mind of the sleeper^ subject, as yet, to 
no certain law of ossooialion or origi- 
nation- We can only perceive that 
they begin by two methods of propa- 
gation — some being draughts of wind, 
drawn after the exciting cause ; 
others, darte, as it were, or arrows of 
the air, cleaving themselves a passage 
by propulsive force. We can easily 
understand how a rarefaction *of the 
air, at a particular point, will cause an 
in-draught of a denser column of air, 
and how the replacement of that in- 
draught may draw after it a lon^ train 
of complementary currents, till the 



aerial babmb Int 
We oim also* wliB fa 
bend bow the of thoT 
which tella of mo rareftmtioil a| thw 
moment when it ecours» may pre#^t 
the arviiral, bynand-hyef of the galtt 
or storm which may he noeessarv to 
restore the broken equipoise, Irirq 
adopt the rotatory thwry of stornt#^ 
also, we can perceive how, white tW 
gmtiotis are carried forward Hke ah 
ad^anoingiwBirlpooh the places undey 
one edge of the promssive track will 
have a violent wina blowing iu the 
reverse direction to the pro^as of 
the storm ; while at the opposite mar« 
gin of the track, along which th^ 
wliirling process takes place, the wkid 
shall be found blowing with the dou- 
ble velocity of its rotatory and nro+ 
gressive motions combined. Tnus, 
what are called '‘aspiration winds/' 
or winds propagated in a direction « 
contrary to their motion, as the gascft 
which issue from the end of a 
rocket, are probably parts of rotatory 
gales observed on the margins of the 
track of gyration. Thus, the case 
mentioned by Franklin, of a violent 
ivind from the north-east, which blew 
one evening p.% Philadelphia, about 
seven o'clock, and was felt the same 
night at eleven o’clock at Boston, to 
the north-east of the former place, 
blowing an hour Uter for every hun- 
dred miles it travelled backwards, was 
probably the outer edge of such an 
aerial whirlpool, which, although 
doubling back on its own march at 
one^ margin, was all the while borne 
forward as part of the advancing 
column. If the barometer invariably 
fell before the approach of high winds, 
we should conclude that all storms 
were in-draughts ; and that whether, 
in their progress, they acquired a 
rotatory motion within themselves, 
giving ri«e to such phenomena as 
those last mentioned, or drew their 
eniraineinents of supplementary cur- 
rents straight after tbCm, they were 
alike due to the efibrts of the air to 
restore its own broken equipoise ; but 
the barometer does not dink before 
the advent of all gales ; nor is its 
sinking always due to rarefaction 
only ; and there are sudden gusts of 
excited portions of the atmosphere 
which rush out without premonition 
of any kind, like passions in the breast 
of a madipan, destructive and terrible. 
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t)ii 9 mamrestationB of another and 
more mysterious mode of eleotrioity. 

If we observe the toht of a boom- 
erang through the nrst half of its 
course, after leaving the hand of the 
thrower, we have a lively representa- 
tion of the course of the tropical 
hurricane- Like the boomerang, the 
advancing vortex whirls along, in 
nearly a straight line, to a certain 
distance, then turning back on Its 
former track, returns by tho opposite 
limb of an elliptical curve, till its pro*- 
pulsive force is expended — a series of 
vortices within a vortex. The tor- 
nado is, in truth, an aerial boomerang, 
thrown by a mightier hand than 
man's * and so strikingly analogous 
are the courses of the two, throughout 
the first part of their career, that we 
need not be surprised if a further in- 
vestigation of the law of storms should 
shew the returning track of the hurri- 
cane completed, and possibly repeated 
behind, as in the reduplicating flight 
of the Australian weapon. 

But hitherto the tracks of all hur- 
ricanes appear to be parabolas, of 
which the vortices invariably point to 
the west, and in which the storm in- 
variably proceeds from„the equatorial 
to tho polar limb. Thus in the great 
Indian ocean the hurricane turns back, 
after having rushed up from Borneo 
or Sumatra towards the coast of Ma- 
dagascar, and expends its returning 
gyrations over the southern Austra- 
lian seas. In the West Indian sea^ 
on the other hand, the tornado, ar- 
riving from the African side of the 
Atlantic, sweeps into the Gulf of 
Florida, and curving northward and 
westward back on its course, goes off 
by the coast of the United States and 
the bank of Newfoundland. To revert 
to the illustration of the boomerang . 
it is as if the giant of the storm, 
standing on the equator, with his back 
to the east, flung the aerial whirl-bat 
into the northern hemisphere from his 
left hand, and into the southern from 
his right ; but here arises a most re- 
markable difference. The course of 
rotatioit of the advancing vortex in 
the southern hemisphere is from left 


to right, like that bf the hands of a 
watch — ^west, liorth, east ; in the 
northern hemisphere it is from right 
to left— east, north, west. Such seems 
the result e$tid>li$hed from a multitude 
of observations by scientific investiga- 
tors. The credit of the discoveiy is 
perhaps divisible between Colonel Reid 
and Professor Dove, of Berlin, who 
deduces this result from general rea- 
sonings on the law of conflicting polar 
and equatorial currents. The attesta- 
tion Of the law by observed facts ap- 
pears to have been reserved, in a 
great measure, for Colonel Reid, 
who we observe has just issued a 
second wdtk on tho law of storms.* 
Capper and Redfleld bad, we believe, 
suggested the general theory of pro- 
gressive rotation, which Colonel Reid, 
Dove, Thom, and others confirmed ; 
and now in this singular distinction 
between the northern and southern 
tornados, our sea-captains appear to 
have attained a further guide for 
steering themselves out of dangers in 
which only a few years ago all human 
skill and foresight were at nought. 

Looking at Mr. Johnston’s extension 
of Berghaiis’s Map of the Distribu- 
tion of the Cui rents of the Air” Phy- 

sical Atlas, Meteorology,” No. 2) we 
have all these considerations suggested 
to the eye in exact lines and figures. W e 
see on either side of the equatorial re- 
gion of calms, the broad belts of the 
trade winds of slightly variable width, 
according to the unequal distribution 
of sea and land ; the northern belt and 
a portion of the southern overlaid by 
the collateral currents of the Indian 
monsoons. Next to these we observe the 
regions of the descondingequatorial co- 
lumns, still whirled forward with part of 
their first velocity as they march north- 
ward, prevailing over the lagging course 
of the polar supplies. Along the se- 
veral coasts where similar relations of 
sea and land to those of the Indian 
peninsula produce minor monsoons, we 
observe the periodic coastwinds indicat- 
ed on the Guinea, Brazilian, and Mexi- 
can coasts. Starting westward, with 
a west and south obliquity, out of each 
zone of the trade winds, red lines indi- . 


^ *• The Progress of the Development'of the Law of Storms and of the Variable 
^Indsi with the Practical Application of the Subject to Navigation. Illustrated 
by Charts and Wood-cuts.^ By Lieutenant-Colonel William field, C.B , F.R.S., 
of the Corps of fioyal Bnglneers. London: Weale. 1849. 



cate the tr tbe 
from th^ trcpiics ttiroiigh the Wmt 
Indian arclupetago on the north, and 
the southern Indian oooan on thesouth, 
into the taraperate aojbea of either be* 
mi^phere ; and a iriaitgular epoee aimi« 
lari V distinguUhed on Sie eastern verge 
of the district of the Indian monsoons* 
shows the region of the tyfoons. Con- 
spicuous among the hurricane tracks 
of the northern hemispherej we remark 
that of the great storm of November* 
1 83d. Itsdirection is nearly straight from 
the coast of Newfoundland to the inte- 
riorof Lithuania* where its force seetns 
to have expired* Assuming this to be 
the northern limb of su4pa parabola 
as the other hurricatie-tracks of the 
Atlantic describe* the path of this tem- 
pest, m its earlier stages may probably 
iiave p-ssed through the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and round northward by the western 
states X)f North America; but although 
II hen It \isited us* and throughout all 
Its track that has been observed* its 
progressive direction was from west to 
east, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it was a regular hurricane of ro- 
tation, and as such must* in accord- 
ance with all observations hitherto 
made, have commenced near tho equa- 
tor with a primary movement from 
east to west. In accordance also with 
the rule pi oiiounded by Dove and Co- 
loncl lleid, its secondary or internal 
gyratory motion must throughout have 
been from right to left, or from east- 
ward by north to west ; but how this 
corresponds with observed facts we 
are not in a position to say. 

Directing our attention now to the 
minor diagrams which occupy portions 
of the margin of Mr. Johnston's map* 
we find, in the left-hand corner, a 
chart of the courses of no less than 
fourteen hurricanes, which have tra- 
versed the West Indian archipelago 
between 1780 and 1837, constructed 
by Mr. Redfield of New York* The 
general track lies to the seaward of 
St. Domingo* enveloping the Leeward 
Islands ana the Bahamas. Jamaica 
occupies a position of comparative im- 
punity, and Bermuda lies just outside 
the district of disturbance on the op- 
posite side. One cannot help being 
struck with the identity of direction 
between these aerial disturbances and 



i^«atn $ bat ih lio corr 
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hurrieanea of “ha lhd|an nd<»lb^'aM 
probably tho eoineldenoe is 
pearance. " ' 

At the top of the map wa fiod A 
somewhat similar chart of tbepfrt^Ofia ^ 
of the great Rodrigues hmioam Oc 
April, 1843, from Thom'a " lit^tthry 
into the Nature and (!7ourae of Storma 
fit the Ipdlan Ocean.”* Heir© we per- 
ceive the contrary course of rotation, 
though the general law of progression 
from the equator westward and baek 
towards the temperate region is tho ' 
same as in the Atlantic storms. The:^ 
construction of Mr. Thom*s chart WO© 
conducted in this manner : — 

“ A series of diagrams was projected, 
showing the posit&n of all the vessels 
involved in the storm, and the direction 
of the wind at noon each day. Froia 
the veering of tho wind and the state of 
the weather, &e., obtained by exand** 
ning tho log-books, and tho general <a^ 
rection of tho arrows indicating that of 
the wind, a point w as fixed on as tho 
probabU* focus of the hurricane, round 
which ( oncentric hues were drawn 
closing all tho .wows. When this was 
done ivr each day, the centres so ascer- 
tained wore transfixed to tlioir proper 
position on tho chart, when it was found 
that the foci occupied a regular curving 
lino, extending from latitude 10*^ S. to 
the soufhorn tropic; and that they were 
separated from each other by intomie* 
dmto distances* gradually diminishing 
in length as the track diverged from the 
equator. * 

The description is not as lucid as 
the chart ; but from it we collect that 
the hurricane, during its early stages, 
advanced at the rate of from 220 to 
230 miles a-day, and gradually dimi- 
nished in progressive speeil, and in<^ 
creased in rotatory diameter, as it re- 
ceded from the cmiator. 

But Colonel Reid's chart of the 

Culloden Slorm,” in March, 1809, 
which we find in the right-hand corner 
of this singularly copioits map of Mr, " 
Johnston, is still more interesting* 
The Bast India fleet under the convoy 
of the line-of-battJe ship the Culloden^ 
homeward-bound, encduiitered tfaia ' 
hurricane on the 12th March. In 
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the (lUgram we see them as first caught^' 
pH that day in the portherOi or 
tdifial limb of the storm-trach, on tne 
inside niargin of the current of rota- 
tion. On the I3tb, they are carried 
300 miles further westward along the 
axis of the storipo somewhat decreas- 
ing their distance to the margin, be- 
yond which would he safety. On the 
14th they pass still closer (driving 
still in the direction of the axis of the 
storm) to the marginal bordering ; 
and the Indus, drifting a little south, 
just attains to the verge, but is imme- 
diately drawn in again* The Nor- 
thumberland, more fortunate, though 
still unfortunate, extricates herself 
during the 15th and 16th, hut still 
continuing her course westward, early 
on the 17th, falls in with the fury of 
the hurricane again, now wheeling 
round in its course, and doubling back 
in its reverse track, just as a comet at 
ils perihelion. The Cuphrates, Ilud- 
dart, and Pitt, clearing still further out 
from the margin of the northern limb, 
spend the 16th and 17th in security m 
the calm intermediate waters ; but, 
holding on their westerly course in like 
manner as the Northumberland, the 
HuddartfOn the 18th, again becomes in- 
volved in the hurricane, aiid founders. 


board tack, helpless, fht twenty 
till the tornado naiutad by. 

From Colianel ^eid^s laa^ work we 
extract illustrative passages from two 
ships' log«, as better than any lands- 
man’s description, both of the way 
these things actually present them- 
selves to men at sea, and of the grow- 
ing appreciation and Use of the rota- 
tory theory, in enabling ship captains 
to steer clear of the focus of danger. 
The first is from the log of the ship 
Runnymede, Captain Doughty, from 
England to Calcutta : — 

** At 8 30, tho larboard quarter boat 
was torn m the davits, and blown 
across the poop, carrying away the bin- 
nacle, and crushing the hen-coops in its 
passage At 9, p m,, wmd if possible 
increasing, the foremast broke into 
three pieces, cairying away with it the 
jib-boom, main and imzen topmasts, 
starboard cathead, and mainyard, the 
main and miaen masts alone standing. 
At 10, p.m., tho wind and ram so severe 
that the men could not bold oq the 
poop; baling the water from between 
decks, which is forced down thehatches, 
but the ship is (j^uite tight, and proving 
herself to bo a fine sea-boat The 
pumps attended to, drawing out the 
water forced down hatches, mast coats 
and top-sides torward 


The Culloden, in the meantime, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the fleet, conti- 
nues to drive westward with the body 
of the storm, like an argumentator 
unable to escape from a vicious circle, 
until, on tho IQth, havipg croKsed the 
axis of the tornado on the 1 6th, they 
at length break through the whirling 
barriers of the wind, and emeige on 
the outer sea, with the loss of four sail 
foundered. About the same time that 
these vessels became so engaged in 
the upper, or north-ea&tcrn limb of 
the hurricane, the Nerelde, and the 
Harrier, and Racehorse were coming 
up, outward-bound, from the south- 
west. The Nereide, on the ICth, 
meets the head of tho storm, which 
hurries her ofif for tliat whole day 
under bare poles, as a charging column, 
wheeling right shoulders forward,^ 
jj^Would burry> along a stray skirmisher.^ 
The Harrier is last seen, on the 15tb, 
just Uhttiring the fatal track over 
Wtlulk the tornado is about to adtance } 
the Racehorse is left lying-to ia 
t^Mliiddle of the southern limb, 
it appears she lay oh thO star- 


“11th November. — Hurricane equally 
severe, wind S.E (bar 28 0) , the gusts 
so temfie, mi\ed with diift and rain, 
that no one could stand on deck ; ad- 
vantage was therefore taken oi the lulls 
to dram tho ship out and clear the 
wreck The starboard bower aiichoj, 
hanging only by the shank painter and 
the stock (non), working into the ship’s 
side, the chain was unshackled and the 
anchor cut away. Noon, Lat, Acet 
11 deg 6 mm. N., l*ong. 95 dog. 20mia 
E. , no observations since the 7tii. 
Barometer apparently rose a little. 
Hurricane equally severe in tho gusts ; 
tho ship pericetly unmanageable, from 
her crippWI state, but ndiug like a sea- 
bird ever a confused sea, running ap- 
parently from every point of the com- 
pass. A large barque, with loss of top- 
masts aud mainyard, drifted ahead of 
us, aud a brig was seen to leeward 
totally dismaRted. At 4, p,Hv<» barome- 
ter fell to 27 70, and Cummins’s mineral 
eympicsometor left the index^ube. Hur- 
ncane blowing terrifically ; the front of 
the poop to leeward, cabm-door and 
skylights torn away, and expecting 
every mmUeut the poop to be torn off 
her* The severity of the wind b be- 
yond description, there ts notkbip to 



c^mpoire tp it ; M itufm prtipg^fp mi* mp 
Pculd comti^p the deptwnviP pomp 
ti^eigkt of wiitd Pru^Awp MpryiSi^ff 
tt, as ^ it ire? e n mptpllw bfid^ At I, 
p.iii,, no abatement; own* sailor 
aa4 6ol«iier* doto^ aU In tbeir po’^vor to 
keep thft «J»p itiee of jpAtct^f isoulcl iiot 
stand at tbo pumps ) the vratnr hem^ 
pHnoipaliy in the botneen^declcs, it was 
baled ottt by ibe »oldler$ as muib as 
possible. 

** iSlb November — Midnight, bnim* 
cane equally sevore; the gn<^ts most 
auful, and ruffdnr gone. At >.^0* n.m * 
felt the ship strike.*’ 

" Tbe destructive power and weight 
of the wind** have net|jr, perhaps, 
been more graphically exemplihed, 
Qiieze, how came the barometer to 
fall under an atmospheie so dense us 
to be comparable to a metallic body ? 
Captain Doughty does not ^eera to 
have been aware of the rotatory 
theory; but our next extract from 
the log of Captain Vine Half* of the 
barque Black Njmph, exhibits tbe 
fruits of Colonel Reid s aids to naviga- 
tion in d practical and successful ap- 
plication of his principles 

“ About o, pm, the barometer still 
falling, tlioiigfi the weather contmued 
fine, 1 oidcrcd the ciew, employed m 
clean'iing the ship and preparing tor 
hubour, to ‘'trike top-galUintmasts and 
yanls, and, indeed, tfivested the rigging 
alolt ()1 .ill top-hamper, and everything 
that could b< -spaied, 

“Done beforehand, all was done 
quickly and well The barometer stiU 
falling, I haul to myself, * Now m reality 
IS coming one of these typhoons and 
having previously been led to pay some 
attention to tbe subject, 1 looked to its 
approach with a mingled feeling of ap- 
ptehension and curiooity 

“Towards e\enmg I observed a 
bank m the S T. Night closed in, and 
tlio water continued smooth, but the 
sky looked wildish, the scud coming 
from the N.E,, the wind from noriL X 
was much Interested in watching for 
tbo commencement of the gale which I 
now felt sure was coming, and consi- 
dering the theory to bo correct, it would 
point out my position with respect to its 
centre. 

That bank in the S E must have 
been the meteor approaching us, the 
N E scud the outer north-west portion 
of It ; and wrben at night a strong galo 
came on about N. or N.N.W., I tbit 
certain wo wore oA its western and 
soutliern verge. It rapidly increased 
in viohinco; but I was pleaded to see 


\ll« wi(|i^ %f> 

codVii^m wM 1 li»d iMft 
ib« nameljr, o« /A« 

<<!«*. W^oKi. W «0UI*A, t# Qtd «.Wj ' 
•‘If'ruiti (Lm., MS, u.«>n it llw# 

with great violence , but tno sb%u 
well prepared, rode oQthpavativbiy eiiiW* 
The barometer was now very low, 
wind about W<N W.* tbe coiittw of the 
storm passing* donbtlese, to the nortli* 
ward oif na^ and to which wO might 
hqve been very noar, woi In m 
^rst part, put the ship on the larboard 
tuck, and stood to tbe north-east and 
towanis the centre, Instead of on the 
starboard tack, and to tno sdnth-wesi^ 
the opposite direction. 

About 5* p.m., wind at W.S.W*, 
sensibly decreaHing, the baromotoe " 
rising^ At 6, fresh gale *, made sail to 
.^hip steady ; a Very grapt <WJ^ 
ana towards midnight It became fs mo* 
derate gale. The eind having now 
become S \V, to S.S. W., the ship broke 
off to S.E. Thinking it a pity to be 
Ijing (ho far out of our course, t wom 
to N.W, and made sail, but in lose 
than two hours heavy gusts come om 
and the barometer began again to fall. 

I now thought, of course, we were apr 
proaching the storm again , and, doubts 
less, the theory is not more speculation* 

1 wore aga>n to the S E. , and to show 
more clearly how great a differenco a 
very short distance nearer tO or iurihPp 
from these storms makes, tlie wcathe^ 
rapidly improved. The next morning 
it was fine and moderate, and the wind 
became S E , with a heavy-running 
westerly ‘•well Until tho afternoon 
theie was a dark wild appearaaco m the 
westward, which seemed to me another 
proof that It was the meteor which had 
tho day before appeared in the b.E., 
and whose course hod been from S.E 
to N W., passing a httlo northward of 
our position '* 

Next to the aerial currents, we arrive 
at the watery precipitationb of the at- 
mosphere, exhibited on alike chart of the 
world* and also extended and improved 
from an original of Berghaus. The map 
(‘^P. A. Meteorology,**No. 3) exhibits 
the relative quantities of rain yemrly 
precipitated on the different parte of thp 
earth’s surface. We are at once scruolt 
With the belt of dark shading which sur* 
rounds the earth at the equator* Hero ^ 
the heat and humidity are greatest* and 
the evaporation greatest ; thd ha;^^ 
consequently a heavier surcharge of 
moistme to return to the surfkoe ; and 
throoghmtt th^ tract betweeu the 
aones of tbe trade winds* this watery 
circulaifon goes forward with hardly ^ 





Any intermissioDi Continuid e\ec-! nuitely connected^ that eiiCh s^anitc 
trioal discharges acoompanj the pro- ijieteoroJogioalpr«w88i8sini^tmeousI/ 
oesB. It is a region of calms, but also mod^ed br a{l rest. This com- 
of rains and thunder/ Without the 

awney of electrical tension, tbeatinos- and espeoWty/he^sibX cwm/ll 

phere could not contain such charges bodies, the satellites, comets, and shoot- 
of moisture. The mixture of currents j^g stars, encounter in thoii course 
ofuuequal temperature, both saturated, through space) makes it very difHcuIt 
but not yet overflowing with watery to give the lull interpretation of met^or- 
vapourp may account for the disen* ological phenomena; and the same 
gagement and precipitation of light cause greatly limits or wholly precludes 
showers of rain ; but some ;iplifting possibility of that prediction of at- 

and repellent power must reside in the “ospheric changes, which would be so 

atmosplmre, cames in its bos(m a n^euces and pleasures of life 

cargo of water-drops of the weight of simultaneous thermic and hygro- 

thousands or tons. Whence comes the metric modifications of the upper regions 
peculiar character of this equatorial of the atmosphere (when direct obser- 
belt of the earth ? The sun traverses vations on mountains or in aerostatic 


it twice in the year^ as it does the other 
tropical latitudes ; yet it neither par- 
takes of the trade winds, nor of the 
periodic rai ns of the rest of the inter-tro- 
pical districts. Are there here peculiar 
telluric agencies which repel the aerial 
currents? However it be, the daily 
rains which sweep over the equator 
disappear for the alternate six months 
in the zones of the trade winds on either 
side, where biennially periodic torrents 
follow the ascending and receding de- 
clinations of th e su n, vary ing also i n their 
precipitation over the regions affected by 
the monsoons, according to the alterna- 
tions of the latter. But the prevalence 
of particular winds in these regions, 
although it may explain the greater hu- 
midity of the coasts towards which they 
blowrrora sea, as on the eastern coasts 
of Africa and South America, which 
are certainly much more moist than their 
respective western coasts (in South 
America, indeed, a portion of the west- 
ern coast is permanently rainless), will 
not, per se, account for the periodic 
division of the year into a wet and dry 
season ; and we are again driven to 
speculate on some cause more adequate 
than science has as yet distinctly indi- 
cated to us. The cautious Humboldt 
holds out no very encouraging prospect 
of a speedy solution of these difficul- 



^'Themeteorologioal portion of the de- 
scription of nature, wmch we are now 
concluding, shows that the various pro- 
cesses which the vast aerial ocean pre- 
eaiE)ite.^the absorption of light, the dis- 
ehgajEoment of beat, the variation df 
elastic force, the hy^ometrio oonditiou, 
and the electric tension-.^aro all^o inti- 


ascents are wanting) can be sought only 
by hypothetical cunhinations, whereby 
the barometer may inueed serve also to 
determine temperature and moisture. 
Important changes of weather do not 
usually arise from a local cause situated 
at the place of observation itself ; their 
origin is to be looked for in a disturb- 
ance of the equilibrium of the currents 
of the atmosphere which has begun afar 
off, and generally not at the surface of 
the earth, but in the higher regions, 
and which, bringing with it oithcr warm 
or cold, dry or moist air, either renders 
the sky and the atmosphere cloudy and 
thick, or serene and clear, by trans- 
forming the towering masses of cumuli 
into light feathery <*irrous clouds. As, 
therefore, the inaccessibility of the pri- 
mary phenomena is added to the multi- 
plicity and complication of disturbances, 
It has always appeared to me that me- 
teorology must seek its foundations and 
its advance first in the torrid zone ; in 
those more favoured regions where the 
same breezes always blow, and where 
the ebb and flow of atmospheric pres- 
sure, the course of hydro-meteors, and 
the phenomena of electric explosions, all 
recur periodically.” — Sabine’s Cosmos, 

pp. 33(5-8. 

We have adverted to a rainless tract 
on the coast of Peru ; raising the 
eyes to the upper part of the map, we 
fre struck with other similar tracts, 
but of vastly greater dimensions: — ^the 
Zahara, or northern desert of Africa ; 
the peninsula of Arabia» and highlands 
of the Persian platean ; the vast desert 
of Tartary ; and another portion of 
the new world, embracing the tables, 
land of Meidoo, and a portion of Cali- 
fornia. The presence of the Andes, 
the Himalayas, and the Rocky 


1 





on the verges of three of 
th«jlie great tracts, and this Ipl^bability 
that they arrest the Clouds, borne by 
the prevailing winds towards the rain* 
less districts^' would seem to favour 
the id^ Of a similarly circumstanced 
cordillera in Africa, and to confirm 
the supposed position of the Mountains 
of the Moon. Or it may be that, in- 
dependently of mountain barriers, the 
ascending currents of hot air from the 
arid surface of the Zahara vaporise any 
moisture that the winds may bring, and 
prevent it assunfing the form of rain. 
The aridity of the surface is thus per- 
petuated, and the herhless plain and 
rainless atmosphere react on one an- 
other in eternal sterility. 

Beyond the regions of the periodic 
rains, we perceive the relative quantity 
gradually decrease towards the poles. 
Observation, in fact, shows that the 
average quantity of rain between the 
tropics in one year is, in round num- 
bers, eight feet ; in the temperate lati- 
tudes five feet, and in the arctic regions 
from three to one foot, being a mean 
amount for the whole of five feet. 


']^he geaei'aT rain-map, of wkbh vpfp 
bC^ suo^ so far, is necessarily i|L 
Some of its parm constructed onhnperit 
feet data ; hut Ins followed by a hyetOi^* 
graphic,*^ or rain-map of Europa t" 

A. Mrteorol." No. 4) constructed witl^ 
extraordinary nicety, and laid out la 
curves of equal humiditv, with as much 
exactness as a geodetical map, with con^ 
tour lines of elevation. Here we see our 
wn rainy island unhappily enVdoped tki 
the margin of an atlantic field of ex^ 
cessivc humidity, which embraces no 
other portion of the adjoining land, 
except single points of Cornwall and of 
Britannia respectively. The consi« 
deration of this impressive picture of 
our natural condition, as contrasted 
with the dry, airy plains of France 
and England, may admonish us that it 
is vain for a people living in such a cli* 
mate as ours to contend with rivals sC 
circumstanced, in the production of 
wheat ; and that the growth of green 
crops, and the rural wealth of rattle* 
products, are the true objects of our 
agricultural exertions. 

T he production of hail and snow in the 


That is to say, if all the rain that falls 
in a year (not allowing for what is 
constantly taken up again by Evapora- 
tion) were spread out in one sheet over 
the surface of the earth, it would form 
a pond of five feet in depth. At this 
rate, it is probable that all the waters 
of the earth have already passed more 
than once through the circulating 
system of the atmosphere. 

But where the greatest quantity of 
rain falls, the rainy days, singular to 
say, are not so many in proportion to 
the fair days, as in the countries where 
the amount of precipitation is com- 
paratively small. 

** In general the number of rainy days 
is greatest near the sea, and decreases 
in proportion, the further wo penetrate 
into the interior. On the eastern side 
of Ireland it rains on 208 days ; in the 
Netherlands on 170; in England, 
France, and the north of Germany, and 
in the Gulf of Finland, on from 152 to 


atmosphere seems to be an immediate 
effect of electrical agency. The poles 
of excessive cold coincide pretty nearly 
with the magnetic poles. Electric ex- 
plosions are often accompanied by the 
fall, not only of meteoric stones, but of 
masses of ice : — such a mass, the size of 
an elephant, is alleged to have fallen, 
in the end of the last century, in 
India. The sudden evolution of hail 
during a summer thunder-shower is 
familiar to us all. The snow-fiakes, 
luminous with their electric charge, 
have been witnessed by Humboldt. 
It is in the region of ice and snow that 
the Aurora tinges the northern hea- 
vens with the splendours of its magnetic 
flashes. But we are here on the con- 
fines of an inquiry into the magnetiCal 
inodes of electricity, where, we must 
remember, Humboldt has warped us 
** a premature satisfaction can only be 
obtained by those who permit them** 
selves to set aside, as erroneous, ail these 


155 days ; ^on the plateau of Germany, 
on 131 ; and in Poland, on 158 days ; 
while on the plains of the Volga, at 
Kasan, it rains on 90 ; and in the in- 
terior of Siberia, only on 60 days in 
the year. In Western Europe it rains 
on twice as many days as in Eastern 
Europe ; in Ireland on three times as 
many days as in Italy and the south of 
Spain.*’ — Physical Atlas, Meteor, p. 7. 


phenomena which are inconsistent with 
their own views.” 

The suspension of fogs in the 
mosphere also indicates the presence of 
some highly elastic, sustaining power. 
We here have the vapourised mole- 
cules coalesced into watery globules, 
which we can pereeive around us, 
yet thqy do not fall as rain-drops* 



We reiid of a fog in Westphalia# j 
which being blowi^ on a forest, and/ 
^ere frozen, by it| weight 
rooted trees of three feet in diameter. 
How was that great weight of wfitery 
particles sustained in the thin medium 
of the air? Dr. Thompson collects 
notices of a great number of remark* 
able fogs, among which we would par- 
ticularise a luminous fog seen off the 
Cape Verde islands, in which Ehrenberg 
found (but, indeed, w hero does he not 
iind?) innumerable sHicious infusory 
animalcules ; and the great fog of 
1783:— 

“ It prevailed over the acyoilKng con- 
tinent. and produced muchjear that the 
end of all things was at hand. It ap- 
peared first at C<mcnbagen, on the 29th 
of May ; reached Dijon on the 141 h June, 
and was perceived in Italy on the 16th. 

It was noticed at Spydberg, in Norway, 
on the 22ud, and at Stockholm two days 
liter; the following day it reached 
Moscow. On the ^rd it was felt on 
the St. Gothard and at Buda. By the 
close of that month it entered Ssria;^ 
and on the Iftth of July reached the 
Altai Mountains in Asia. Before its 
appearance at these places the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere was not similar ; 
for in this country it followed continued 
rains; in Denmark it stfcceeded fine 
weather of some continuance; and in 
other places it was preceded by high 
winds. The sun at noon looked rusty- 
red, reminding one of the lines of Mil- 
ton. The heat was intense during its 
cCntinuanoe, and the atmosphere nas 
highly electric. Lightnings were aw- 
fully vivid and destructive. In England 
many deaths arose from this cause, and 
a great amount of property was lost. 

In Germany, public edifices were thrown 
down or consumed hy it ; and in Hun- 
gary one of the chief northern towns was 
destroyed by fires, caused by the elec- 
tric fluid, which struck it in nine difter- 




London before the ofaolera of 1831# 
aud the inflaenssa of 1847. Hecker 
C* Epidemics of the Middle Ages *’} 
has collected notices of various phe- 
nomena of this kind, which have pre- 
ceded the great continental plagues, 
and have often been characterised by 
offensive odours^ The industry of 
Hecker has, however, been exceeded 
by Dr, Thomson, 

We have nowhere met so full a 
catalogue of portentous aerie! pheno- 
mena as Dr. Thomson's, We omit the 
ordinary terrors of thunder-storms and 
water-spouts, and proceed to meteors of 
more uncommon occurrence. The enu- 
meration of the various recorded falls 
of meteoric stones, andtneteoric masses 
of iron, is particularly copious. Adopt- 
ing the theory which regards these 
masses as portions of other planetary 
bodies — fragments, perhaps, of broken 
or exploded stars — which, after long 
wandering in space, have fallen within 
the sphere of the earth's attraction, 
they convey to us the striking decla- 
ration, that the materiel of the uni- 
verse is the same throughout ; and if 
the material be fundamentally the 
same, is it not probable that its Combi- 
nations and developments have also a 
certain analogy throughout ; so that 
separated as God’s manifold creations 
are, in space, there may exist amongst 
even the remotest of them a general 
relationship, perhaps the capacity fora 
common sympathy ? The idea of the 
planetary system having originated in 
successively detached rings thrown off 
from a common nucleus, seems also 
fortified by these attestations from the 
depths of space. Pausing to contem- 
plate such bodies^s messengers from 
the external world, Humboldt rises to 
a fine eloquence : — 


etit places. In France there were ex- 
traordinar}^ hailstones and violent winds. 
In Silesia there wore great inundations. 
The dry fogs of 1782-03 were accompa- 
nied by influenza ; at St. Petersburgh 
40,000 persons were immediately attack- 
ed by It ; after the thermometer bad 
suddenly risen 30 deg, Calabria and 
Sicily were convulsed by carthquOikes ; 
in Iceland a volcano was active, a d 
lM)out the same time, one sprung out of 
the sea off Norway. The co-exlstence 
of dry fogs with earthquakes and volca- 
nic eruptions had been previously ob- 
served, e. p., in the years 5S8r 1348, 
1721 ; md since then, inJ822 and 1834.” 

A sometrhat similar fog ove.'S^read 


**A meteoric stone affords us the 
only possible contact with a substance 
foreign to our planet. Accustomed to 
know non-telluric bodies solely by mea- 
surement, by calculation, and by the 
inferences of our reason, it is with a 
kind of astonishment that wo touch, 
wei^h, and analyse a substiuice apper- 
taining tp the Svorld without : the ima- 
gination is stimulated, and tho intellect 
aroused and animated, by a spectacle in 
which the uncultivated mind sees only a 
train of fading sparks in the clear sky, 
and apprehends, in the black stone 
which mils from the thundering cloud, 
only the rude product of some tmd force 
of nature.*^ 




, It ts not oftdo^ ho#49ver» tlmt ibe 
t^ed pfail080per»iii his w and* at pro* 
$6!it> his most renowiied minglrs 
much of the fire of yopthful speetila- 
tion with his cautious geuel'alisatioDS. 
In truth* the Como$ of Humboldt, 
though a grand, is a cold composition. 
The eaution of great learning* in- 
creased by the stateness of years* 
gives to his great pictures a bareness 
to which the mind, with difficulty* re- 
conciles itself ( and the distances be- 
tween the vast objects presented are 
themselvessSO that it requires an 
effort of the intellect* not unfrequently 
attended with fatigue* to follow their 
connexions. The imaginative faculty* 
the parent of all inductive discovery, 
is chained down to the posilive state- 
ment of facts as they now exist ; and 
the charm which speculation adds to 
ascertained knowledge, is rarely suf- 
fered to soften or harmonise their rigid 
outlines. Passing from the cold and 
remote statements of the first part of 
the Cosmos, to that part of his treatise 
which deals with the history of science, 
Humboldt, in the midst of profound 
learning* wanders into topics dispro- 
portionate to the grandeur of his un- 
dertaking. The scope of the Whole is 
so immeasurable* that we experience 
an impatient sense of obstruction at 
having to stop to read a pretty, though 
tame, description of mountain scenery 
by Basil, or an interesting, though 
petty, episode on Chinese gardening. 
Not that either the one or the other 
i&, in itself, deficient in interest or in 
novelty * for it is something new and 
pleasing to learn that the religious 
pre-occupation of the mind of Basil did 
not prevent the philo|pphio father from 
enjoying fully the face of Uature, and 
that the botanical gardens of modem 
civilisation have had their early pro- 
totypes beyond the great desert of 
Tartary, as well as in the precincts of 
the palace of Solomon ; still there b a 
disparity in the topics* and a want of 
continuous bearing in their arrange- 
ment* which makes the Cosmos, as a 
whole* less attractive than a great 
work of a great philosopher* matured 
through many years* and on a subject 
embracing, in wide outline, the whole 
scope of human knowledge* might rea- 
sonably have been expected to be. But 


stray ftom ouf imtuedtal^ 

The other ohjeots which fall firom " 
the atmosphere* however hard U he - 
&ay how they may have got there* ^re 
all of undisputed telluric origin. Yety 
if we were not assured of each ihot 
unquestionable testimony* the equme* " 
ration of them would, surely seem 
monstrous and inerediblo. Showers 
of pollen, of ivy-berries* of fkrina* of 
esculent jichens, regarded as itmnos, ' 
falling soinetim^ an inch thick on the 
ground — of viscous and gelatinous 
matters, like mucus* falling with aero- 
lites — of substances resembling milk* 
ink, blood* and flesh — of fish* mussels* 
frogs, and worms ! It is easy to un- 
derstand how violent gusts of wind 
and waterspouts can carry up fish and 
frogs from suddenly. dried ponds and 
ditches* and cast them to earth again 
on the dissolution of their airy vehicle^ 
in rain. The rains of ink, milk, and 
blood* appear again sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the presence of the 
differently-coloured pollens of plants, 
of infusorial animalcules, and of vol- 
canic dusts ; and even the substances 
resembling flesh, which from time to 
time are alleged to have fallen from the 
air, seem to he accounted for as vege- 
table incrustations of thermal springs. 
Such a substance* it appears, has long 
been known to naturalists 

“ In addition to the abnormal rains 
described, we would refer to the still 
stranger phenomena of showers of flesh, 
fish, frogs, grasshoppers, worms, &c. 
From the cireumstauce of Substances 
resembling flesh, covered with skin, 
having been found upon the earth, it is 
not surprising that an atmospheric 
origin should have been assigned to 
tliem. Wo are told by Bignor Carlo di 
Cimbernat, that a substance called xoo- 
g^iie, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to human flesh, both in physical 
characters and chemical compobition, . 
is occasionally met with; that it was 
found to cover the thenqal springs of 
Baden and Ischia, and was detected on 
rocks in the valleys of Senigaglia and 
Kogropont* at the base of Bpirtis, 
below which, according to some mytho- 
bgists, Typhou was confined. This 
product is so singular, that We shall 
attempt to describe it. It has recelred 
several names, e. th^iotkemiut^Uon^ 
theim, whose account of it is the best ; 


^^Tfae Aspects of Nature*’ (London, Longmans* 1849) is a republication, al- 
though so enlarged and annotated as almost to constitute a new work. 
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giairim, Angfladaj bategme, (io 0 g> r 
ohamp^t from the thermal sulphureous 
springs of Bareges, in tho J^renres; 
ammat extractive, or haltegme, Gairdner. 

It is found in the mineral springs of 


, , ^ I , < , . . , , 

the primary formatli>o, whtei^ have no 
traces of organic remains, not even 
•tho very elemonts* of organic com- 
pounds, By passing aqueous vapour 
over red hot coals in an iron tube, 


Aix-la-Obapellc, Burtscheid, Baden in 
Austria, Baden in Switzerland, Bag- 
notes. Ax, Bareges ; and by Gimber- 
nat, in the thermal vapours arising 
from Vesuvius and the Solfatara of 
Pozzuoli. It was roLognisod as a dis- 
tinct substance by Scheuchzer about 
the beginning of last century, and m 
1747 its true animal nature was show n 
by Lemounier. Since then its proper- 
ties have been investigated by Vau- 
quelin and others. It boars a greater 
resembUnco to mucus than to gelatine 
or taiuiin, but it does not exactly agree 
with any one of these ; it is unctuous 
greyish white, and, when cold, inodor- 
ous and tasteless ; it is soluble m hot 


Dobereiner obtained, besides gases, a 
substance closely resembling zoogi^ne.*’ 
-^Thoittson, Meteor, p, JOl. 

But besides the preternatural ap- 
pearances accompanying the fall of 
rain and explosion of electrical dis- 
efaargesp there are other portentous 
objects bred iop or developed by 
disordered conditions of, the atmos- 
phere, of which we cannot "read with- 
out intense mental stimulation. We 
know that a minute change in the 
proportions of the elements which 
Ibrm our atmosphere, would be 
fatal to man's existence ;* but we can- 


water, and then rcsemblels thin buef- 
tea. It burns with an animal odour, 
and yields, by destiuctive distillation, 
hydrogen and carbonic acid. Caustic 
alkalies dissolve it, but neither alcohol 
nor ether; nitric acid disengages ni- 
trogen, as it does from flesh , strong 
sulphuric, hydro-chloric, and acetic 
acids feebly piccipitate its aqueous 
solution. Nitrate of siher, and acetate 
of lead, throw it down, but not co- 
piously. No reaction occurs with cor- 
rosive sublimate; tannin produces tur- 
bidity, and, after standing, a deposit. 
The theory of Berthier, that it is the 
product of air and light upon the sur- 
face of thermal springs ; and of Fabroiii, 
that it is derived from fossil bones by 
lixiviation and percolation, are inad- 
missible. To the latter, its geological 
situation is a sufficient objection, for it 
occurs in springs, issuing from rocks of 


not guess what species of living being 
might succeed us. Looking back, 
however, to peidods anterior to the 
appeal ance of man on the earth, and 
seeing traces, on the one hand, of a 
vegetation which must have required 
a constitution of the air incompatible 
with human existence ; and on the 
other, the remains of monstrous beasts 
to which probably that atmosphere 
yielded their gro-ys breath of life, we 
may concludL, that if the air were 
again made unfit for our breathing, 
our place would not long be left un- 
occupied by some new animal succes- 
sors. When, therefore, we observe 
the advent of wide-spread pestilences, 
heralded by the development of new 
or excessive growths of animal, or 
insect, or vegetable life in the atmos- 


• Dr. Thomson sets forth this consideration very forciblv. — “ Let us suppose 
with some, that atmospheric air is a chemical compound, an idea argued against by 
the late Dr. Dalton; or grant, with that great philosopher, that the gases arc 
merely mechanically blended, we cannot too much admire the wisdom of the Creator 
in adjusting tho proportions so exactly for the comfort and prcbcrvation of his 
creatures. We have stated, that four vol. of nitrogen and one vol. of oxygen form 
atmospheric air ; or to reduce the ratio to the following standard — say, two vol. of 
nitrogen and half a vol. of oxygen compose the air we breathe. Two vol. of nitro- 
gen and one vol. of oxygen form the nitrous oxide, or laughing-gas of Davy a Wd 

which, when inhaled for a few minutes, intoxicates ; but which would be injurious, 
if not fatal, if breathed for any length of time. Two vol of nitrogen and two vol. 
of oxygen form the nitric oxide — a gas which cannot be respired, for, coming in 
contact with the atmosphere, it is instantly converted into a poisonous acid, the 
nitrous acid recognised by its ruddy f”me|, T\do vol. of nitrogen and three vol. of 
^ygan form the byponitrous acid, which exists only in commnatiou with a base. 
Two vol. of nitrogen and four vol. of oxygen form the nitrous acid already men- 
tion^. Two vol. of nitrogen and five voT. of oxygon compose nitric acid or aqua- 
j^41s, one of the most corrosive aiui deadly poisons. Thus, of o// the combinations 
0 these two gasi^s, atmospheric air is the on/y one fit for sustaining life! How 
v^ieasily could tho destruction of the [present inhabitants of the] globe be effected, 
were the Ci^Oittor to change thejproportions of these fiuids 1*' — Tmteor. p. 10. 







|Fer©> we are led by a cog^^aduc- 
i to conclude that it is a' disorder 
^ of the air which breeds the epidemic ; 
and that these are the first growths of 
that new animal and vegetable king- 
dom which would succeed the existing 
one, if mankind were to be swept 
away. All the great plagues of the 
middle ages were so heralded. The 
sudden and excessive growth of a red 
fungus on the surface of the Elbe, made 
that river for several days seem to run 
blood, before the breaking out of one 
of these pestilences. In 1673 the 
Nile reddened in the same way, and re- 
mtiined blooddike and putrid for seve- 
ral months. The same ill-omenod ve- 
getation, or, as later resefirches would 
make it appear, anirnalcular develop- 
ment, assuming the appearance of 
hlood spotSi has fre<]uently, on the ap- 
proach of great epidemics, sprung into 
life ill' scattered patches on the cloth- 
ing and furniture of the people. We 
may judge of the terror of the multi- 
tude on seeing these terrrible tokens 
of what they considered the approach- 
ing end of the world. D’Aubigiic 
('* History of the Keforination,** book 
^xvi. c. .'3) thus describes from tho 
f writings of Zwingle, in a somewhat 
inflated, but vivid and interesting 
style, the appearance of a phenomenon 
of this kind . 

“ On the 26th July, 1531, during 
the height of ^thc religious contest, 
a woman chancing to bo alone be- 
fore her house, in the village of Caslcl- 
eiischloss, suddenly behold a frightful 
spectacle — blood springing from the 
earth all around her. She rushed in 
alarm into the cottage — but, oh, hor- 
rible ! blood is flowing everywhere — 
from the wainscot and from the stones; 
it falls in a stream from a basin on a 
shelf, and even the child's cradle over- 
flows with it. Tho woman imagines 
that the invisible hand of an assassin 
has been at work, and rushes in dis- 
traction out of doors, crying murder ! 
murder ! The villagers, and the monks 
of a neighbouring convent assemble at 
the noise — they succeed in partly effa- 
cing the bloody stains ; but a little 
later in tho day, tho other inhabitants 
of the house, sitting down in terror to 
" their evening meal, under the pro- 
jecting eaves, suddenly discover blood 
bubbling up in a pond — blood flowing 
from the loft-— blood covering all the 
walls of the house. Blood — blood—. 
everywhere blood ! Tho bailiffs of 
Schenkonberg, and the pastor of Dal- 
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helm arrive-^nquiro into the matter^ 
and immediately report it to the Lords 
of Berne, and to Zwingle.** 

• , 

Concurrently with the blood-spotSi 
a cruciform lichen frequently started 
into equally sudden growth on the 
altar-cloths, the vestments, and other 
damp linen surfaces exposed to the 
air. The same signacula have often 
terrified observers after violent elec- 
trical commotions. Warburton, in 
his essay on the attempt of Julian to 
rebuild the Temple, rebukes the scep- 
ticism which had ignorantly discre- 
dited the statements of Araraian and 
Nazianzeti, that such crosses had 
appeared on the robes of the priests 
during the electric explosions which 
drove the Roman masons from their 
foundations, by instancing similar ap- 
pearances observed immediately after 
thunder-storms which had then re- 
cently occurred in England. In our • 
own times, just before the potato 
blight of 1846, red mould-spots ap- 
peared on linen surfaces exposed to 
the air in bleach-greens, as well as on 
household linens in Ireland. During 
the last invasion of epidemic cholera, 
as we read in a recent number of the 
Times, Fahnelia cruenta was found in 
abundance, purpling the ground near 
Oxford, as if red wine or blood had 
been poured out. In September, 
1848, Dr. Eckard of Berlin, while 
attending a cholera patiefit, observ- 
ed the same appearances on a plate 
of potatoes which had been placed in 
a cupboard of the patient’s house. Tho 
pot.atoes wero transmitted for exami- 
nation to Ehrenberg, who finds the 
colouring matter to consist of ex- 
tremely minute animalcula; and, re- 
curring to historical corroborations, 
the professor adduces a wonderful ar- 
ray of new “ blood prodigies.’* Among 
these, the notices of ** bleeding hosts ’* 
are the most frequent ; and we read of 
consecrated wafers and priests’ vest- 
ments repeatedly exhibiting these hor- 
rible appearances, caused, doubtless, 
from their being usually kept in damp 
places. The reader who desires to 
see more on the subject, will find an 
instructive resume of Ehrenberg’s pa- 
per in Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
for the 13th of the pre.sent month of 
October, from which we extract the 
following paragraph of portents ; — 

** Appeal lances of blood flowing from 
2 M 



hrea^ when bitten are recorded as oc 
earring at Tours in 5^, at Spires in 
1104, at Namur in 1193. at Bocnelle In 
1163| and at many it her places. At 
Augsburg, in 1190, a person having 
hept the consecrated wafer in his mouth, 
brought it at a later period to the priest 
changed into flesh and blood. Pilgrim- 
ages were not un frequently made to 
witness bleeding hosts, as tnat of Do- 
boran in 1201, and that of Belitz, near 
Berlin, which had been sacrilegiously 
sold by a girl to a Jew. In 12%, the 
Jews at Kotil, near Frankflirt, having 
boon renoi ted to have caused a hobt to 
bleed hiob they had bought, a fanatical 
persecution of these people took place, 
whereby 10,000 wore <»aid to have been 
slaughtered. Several Jews were burned 
at Qiistrow, in Mecklenburg, lor a simi- 
lar offence In 1402, a priest, one Peter 
Bone, residing in Mecklenburg, sold 
two hosts to a Jew for the purpose of 
redeeming a pann; and they, having 
pierced them, abundance of blood flowed 
• out. Thf* priest, now tormented with 
remorse, confessed the transaction, and 
betray ctl the Jews twenty of their 
number were burned on an emiiunoe at 
Sternberg, since called Judenberg, and 
at this very Judenberg did the Meck- 
lenburg depuths lecently commence 
their sittings. In 1510, thiity eight 
Jews w(‘re cxcciilccl, and thin burned, 
for ‘having tormciitecUa conseciatcit 
host until tne blood came.* The bleed- 
ing of the host, produced in consequence 
of the scepticism of theolheialing pritht, 
gave rise to the miracle of Bolsena m 
12G4, the priest’s garment stained with 
the blood bang preserved until quite 
recent times as a relic. This gave use 
to the foundation of the festival of the 
Corpua Chrtsit by TJiban IV, although 
Raphiud painting his celebrated piL-ture 
in 1512, substitutes Julius IF.” 

These and a thousand like instances 
which model ate industry might collect 
from the sources first indicated by 
Hecker,* point to the conclusion that 
there is a certain electrical status of 
the air necessary for the healthy deve- 
lopment of the existing forms of life ; 
but that the germs of other forms of 
life, lA abundance, lie unseen around 
Veady to start into new manifesta- 
of the power and window of 
' God, if it should please him to adapt 


ibis of otir globe to \ 

uses oT^fher occupants. Nay, ^ 
might go a step further, and, arguing 
from the association of moral witi 
physical epidemics — from the delu 
sioDs of m^iffival witchcraft, and th( 
dancing mania and fury of the Fla 
gellants following on the Black Deatl 
and Sweating Sickness — infer that thi 
same subtle agency may affect tb< 
minds, os well as the bodies of men 
and demand, whether it may not also 
be possible that, with new forms o 
life, an alteied condition of the at 
mospheie might also bring with it new 
modes of thought and intelligence I 
For, if the introduction of alcoho 
into the stomach derange the lirain, 
and if certain gases breathed into tlu 
lungv Will excite an intoxication oi 
laughter, may it not be equally pnssiibk 
that a disordutl air, breathed by a 
whole community, may breed public 
frenzies, and drive nations into revo- 
lutionary drunkenness^ The mental 
excitation winch took place over the 
East at the period of the spread oi 
Afahomedanism, or throughout Eu- 
rope at the period of the Rcfoi na- 
tion — mfiy these not have been due 
hti rally to skyey, if not to cclcsti il 
influences ^ And, connecting our 
question w'itb the supposition that the 
comets which visit our system are not 
merely useless appendages, but that 
tin y impai t a something to the medium 
through which our atmosphere is 
lolled, or directly to our atmosphere 
itself, may' we not reasonably ask 
whether, in the judgment of itllccting 
men, they are to be accounted as 
merely superstitious astrologers, who 
regarded these planetary meteors in 
tarly times as heralds of pestilence* 
and revolution ? We are accustomed 
to hear modern $istronomical school- 
men ridicule the idea of appreciable 
effects resulting from the contact of 
these “ wisps of vapour but we 
shall not fear to ex'poso ourselves to 
the charge of superstition, in ear- 
nestly praying that the earth in our 
day may be spared the consequences 
of such a contact. “ If that mist,” 
says Nichol Thoughts relating to 


* “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages,” p. 205. Meeker cites Sigbcrt Gemblacensis; 
Spangenbetg ; Hetmannus Contractus ^ Grusius, who tells of a miller’s lad who was 
burned for making sport M t^e crosses, by painting them ; Muzoray ; Vincenzo 
Setto ; Angelas (Aimalos Brandenburg.), and George Agricola. 




of tbe Worl4%ii^)Klbg 
of the tail of a reoeot c^amat whioE 
TOOcodad the earth in ita orW hy on^ 
‘ fourteen days, <'thin thougfb it was 
had, with its next to inconceivable 
j^swiftuess, brushed across our globe, 
^ certainly strange tumults most havo 
occurred in our atmosphere ; and, 
probably, no agreeable tnodification of 
the breathing medium of organic 
beings. Right, certainly, to be most 
curious about comets ; but prudent, 
withal, to inquire concerning them 
from a greater distance than that; 
although, one night in Nov., 1837, I 
cannot be persuaded that the earth 
did not venture on a similar, but com- 
paratively small experiment.*’ We 
ino^ diblike the inelegant style of the 
writer, but we cannot but be struck 
with the reasonableness of his appre- 
hensions. 

A chart of the lines of equal pola- 
risation of the atmosphere follows 
(“ Physical Atlas — Meteorology No. 
4”). In the present state of sci- 
ence, the investigations connected 
willi the polaiisation of light, that 
is to say, with those changes in the 
rprr.ingihibty of luminous ra^s cans- 
hy their transmission through 
*/;.irticu]ar media, excite the eager at- 
tention of philosophers ; and the suc- 
cess of Sir David Rrewster in mapping 
out the whole concave of the aerial vault, 
according to its conditions in this re- 
spect, hast been eminent and merito- 
rious ; but we should h ive much pre- 
ferred a map of the lines of magnetic 
inteuMty, as more imuudidtely allied 
with subjects cognizable by the mass 
of moderately-instructed students, and 
more interesting for comparison with 
the other phenomena represented, 
especially with the chart of line of 
equal heat in the atmosphere, to which 
we shall presently more full) refer, 
Yet wo cannot quit this department 
without again drawing on Dr. Thom- 
son for an amusing, though loosely 
written, illustration of the effects of 
atmospheric refraction, as a pendent 
to the better known examples of the 
giant of tht* Rrocken, and the hunts- 
men and horsemen of SoutcrfeJl ; — 

^^n iho 27th September, 1840, about 
three p.in., a very extraordinary mirage 
was witnessed Iroin (Clifton Park, Birk- 
enhead, on the Cheshire coast of the 
Mersey. The author was taxored with 
an account of the phciioincnon trom an 


who wero ad fortunato to behold thie^ 
unique mirage uiiiist not have been 
when they witnesse<b io the sky, ahoye 
liiverpool, an image of Edinburgh I The 
day had been warm, and the sky was 
serene, with light^grey clouds aU the 
horizon, upon whi^ the enchanting 
scene was depicted. The priuclp^ 
places iu the city were most distinct 
and clear, and seemed as if laid out by 
the painter. The mirage ooUtinueil 
m irJy an hour, and, what is curious, 
the figures w<kre erect. Oaring with 
delight and wonder at the fairy scene, 
it was recollected that M that time a 
prmotamtc model of Edinburgh was boh , 
exhibited in the open air, by the side oi‘ 
a pond in the Zoological Gardens i>f 
■Liverpool, opposite Birkenhead. The 
scenie represent atioii of the Scottish 
capital was painted in oik the trout view 
presenting an angle ot 45 dt^g to the 
river The model was a good reprosen- 
tion, and the ai ridl city could not bo 
mistaken, especially by those familiar 
with the real cily.”— p. *2.54. 

I’he map of the isothermal lines 
(‘‘Physical Atlas — Meteorology, No, 
n,” or lines of equal distribution of 
heat at liio earth's surface, we have 
reserved for our concluding observa- 
tion&on this department of the subject. 
We owe the ffrst construction of 
charts of this kind to Humboldt. It 
was lie who first suggested the con- 
nection of the observed points of equal 
temperature by lines, the* curves of 
. wbuh would exhibit the /ones of 
eqn il climate, ami indicate the limits 
of like productions in the vegetable 
and atmmil kingdoms. If the earth 
were of a uniform surface, these lines 
would oorresjiond wilii the degrees of 
latitude, li eland would be found in 
the same warmth-parallel with La- 
brador, and Halifax with Bourdeaux, 
But the unequal distribution of sen 
and land, and the ii regular foi of 
the continents of the northern hemis- 
phere, perhaps diversities in the dis- 
tribution of the oarlh’s own internal 
heat, cause wide differences in the 
temperature of places under the same 
latitude. This is especially the case 
in the continent of Europe, which en- 
joys a larger share of warmth than 
any other quarter of the temperate 
regions of the earth. On the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic, the progres- 
sive decrease, fiom a high to alow 
temperature, takes place within the 
compai’ativelj^ short distance between 
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New Orleans and Quebec; on the 
Euro])ean side, the same gradation is 
spread over a y>ace of more than 
twice that prolongation, extending 
northward from the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to Iceland and Scandinavia. 
The current of the gulf-stream car- 
rying the warm waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico northward towards Spitz- 
hergen, is alleged to be the proximate 
cause of this inecjuality. We can 
scarcely bring ourselves to believe 
such an instrumentality adequate to ef- 
fects so vast, effects which isolate the 
whole northern Atlantic region in a 
temperature twenty rlegrees higher 
than that of North America on the 
one hand, or of ni>rthern Asia on the 
other. If it were so — and we could 
conceive the isthmus of Panama by 
any means removed, so that (he great 
drift current from the Southern 
Ocean, instead of being repelled from 
the American coast, and cast hack 
with tlie w arm waters of the Mexican 
Gulf, as- it now is into the north- 
ern Atlantic, should either be cut 
short by a counter-current from 
the Pacific, or contiinio its course 
round the island of South America — 
what a prodigious change would bo at 
once wrought on all the scats of 
modoni civilisation ! If it be to that 
current we owe the peculiar warmth of 
our quarter of the world, and the 
opening of such a Hood-gate as we 
have imagined would withdrawn! from 
our ocean, the ice of Hudson’s Pay 
would at once close down on the Bri- 
tish seas : tile limit of permanent 
frozen grtinnd would come as far south 
as Dublin and Berlin : grain crops 
would cease to bo cultivable north of 
the latitude of l^aris, and the vino 
would only grow in the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain and Italy. The rein- 
deer, the elk, and the bear would take 
tbc‘ place of the ox and sheep on our 
pastures, and the foliage of our oak 
woods and groves of elm and sy- 
camore give place to the ir'>lancIioly 
verdure of the pine-forest. Remem- 
bering that the barriers of the earth 
are not irremovable, we cannot but 
shudder to think of such a sudden and 
complete extinction of life and mo- 
tion; and retlecting that the nar- 
row barrier of Panama is but a 
volcanic breakwater cast up by some 
sudden subterranean expansion from 
the bottom of the sea, jpo are almost 


involuntarily led to ask ourSelvcs when 
was this barrier interposed ? or can it 
bo that the ancient testimonies <jf his- 
tory to the rigours of frozen Gaul 
ami glacial Icrne were gi\en before its 
interposition had cast these warming, 
currents on our Atlantic coasts ^ Bui 
imagination carries \is beyond the 
verge of rca‘'Onahle speculation. The 
probability is, that the cutting down 
of forests, and the draining and till- 
ing of the surface, have been equally 
instrumental with the gulf-stream and 
w'arm w’inds from the Atlantic, in 
bringing up the temperature of the 
west of l-’iirope to its present stan- 
dai I • and that, as the backwoods of 
ranadii, '«nd the northern states of 
the Anieric.in union, to disap- 

pear before the axe of rhe [ihinter, 
and the green surface of the j>r<iirie to 
grow brown under his ploughshare, the 
isothermal lines of Iluinholdt, which 
now' sweej) from Scandinavia and Ice- 
land through tw'only degrees of lati- 
tude southward t(» (,iuehec, will be 
found ranging with a gradually de- 
creasing obliquity to the north of a cul- 
tivated ret^ion, which shall carry civili- 
sation and the arts of life up tow\'irds 
the Arctic Circle, there as here. StiAU 
to whatever extent our ju’escnt stance. 
ard of temperaluro is proxiinately due 
to the gulf-stream, it is to that extent 
remotely depoiidcnt on the strength 
and continued resistance of the narrow 
harrier of Panama. 

The lines of Humboldt extend only 
to the arctic regions in either hemis- 
phere ; beyond these, the gradations 
of increasing cold have been mapped 
by Sir David Brewster. As wo have 
already observed, tho polos of extreme 
cold are, like those of terrestrial mag- 
netism, double, and nearly coincident 
with the latter. They have been fixed 
in the northern hemisphere at points 
about equidistant from the pole of ro- 
tation, in the frozen regions to the 
north of North America and Siberia 
respectively. In the southern hemis- 
phere, a continuous wiill of ice prohi- 
bits the approach of the explorer suf- 
ficiently near to determine whether 
the rigours of tho southern winter are 
propagated in the same manner 
double foci of intensity ; hut, so far 
as observation goes, the distribution 
of cold in that hemisphere is much 
more equable than with us, a condition 
due, no doubt, to the uninterrupted 
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tract of ocean which occupies the 
antarctic polar basin. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more 
dreary than the situation of the south- 
/.*rn explorer, coasting for many hun- 
dreds of miles continuously along the 
verge of this vast monotonous ice- 
field, amid desolate coldness and si- 
lence — separated from mankind hy a 
waste of waters, and from the obj- cts 
of his research by an insuperable, life- 
less continent of ice. Yet even in 
such cheerless regions, the love of 
knowledge, stronger than the thirst 
for adventure, reconciles the experi- 
mental philosopher to the tedium of 
separation and the perils of the deep, 
well recompensed for years of soli- 
tude and privation, if he have but the 
good fortune to find some new bay 
dissolved a little deeper into the con- 
fines of the ice-field, or to discern 
through driving snows the outline of 
some barren summit of antarctic land. 
Imagination, passing from pole to pole 
swifter than even that electricity on 
which heat and cold both possibly de- 
pend, if it be not itself a mode of the 
same element, transj)ort8 ns full of 
sv^^ipathy to the side of Franklin, ice- 
l found at the other extremity of the 
g!ol)e. May more propitious heavens 
shine upon him at the opening of an- 
other polar sunmier, should British 
enterprise, stimulated by the love of 
science and the incitements of hu- 
manity, fail earlier to reach him in his 
icy prisom 

Begiiining from tho heights of the 
atmosphere, wo havo now descended to 


tho watery envelope of our globe. The 
paths we hav^ trodden have been high 
and dizzy ; at the higher, the nearer 
to heavenh contemplation ; and tho 
more dizz’ , the more abounding in 
warnings > humility. 

“ In the very atmosplxTC in which ho 
lives and breathes, .and the phenomena 
of which ho daily sees, and feels and de- 
soribofl, and measures, tho philosopher 
stands in acUnow lodged ignorance of 
tho laws whieft govern it. lie has as- 
certained, indeed, its extent, its weight, 
and its composition; but though he h.as 
mastered the law of heat and moisture, 
and sliidiod tho 4 'leot rical 3 which 

influenec its condition, ho cannot pre- 
dict, or even approximate to a predic- 
tion, w lieLher on the morrow tho .snn 
filial! shine, or tho ram fall, or tlie wind 
blow, or tlie lightning doseond.” 

Such is tho testimony of Sir David 
Brewster, after a life spent in these 
difficult but delightful investigations. 
It is, however, "the characteristic of 
knowledge, that tho more we know, 
the greater delight we have in per- 
ceiving so much more to bO unknown ; 
and they arc the Newtons and llnrn- 
holdts of the world, who, in tho even- 
ings of lives of j^liilosophic toil and 
triumph, can best bow tbemselvcs with 
Job before the demands of the Divino 
interlocutor ; or, with hearts of under- 
standing, extol the praises of the God 
of nature, in the language of that 
oldest and best jihilosophy spoken by 
the Psalmist—'* O all ye works of tho 
Lord, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him, 
and magnify Him for over !’* 
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Itr,C0LI.i:r'l'10N"S of A CiUCAStJlAN campalon. 


[An old and valued contributor, who even in his continental rambles has not 
forgotten us, h.is, in the course of these rambles, fall<'n in with a CJennan officer 
who served for four years in the Russian service, in a Circassian cami>aign. 
The manuscript of this o*ffieer’s journal was shown to our friend, who believed 
tliat the incidents it recorded, clothed in an English dress, would be interesting 
to our readers. VVo tliinU so too ; and the following pages contain the trans- 
lation from some leaves of the original German of the journal. They possess, 
at least, the merits of being faithful transcCpts of the narrative of events jotted 
down day by day as they occurred, by one who w-is, honu fide, an actor in the 
scenes lie describes.] 


VUIUVAL ON THi: TRONTIl KS miST 

mriiiissioNs. 

1 HAD been jilaced a la aallc of the 
cavalry, and temporarily attached to 
the Cossacks of the line, and after 
endless troiibb; and annoyance, I at 
b'ngth obtained poss(‘ssion of my pode- 
roscbiK*, and the other jiapers neces- 
sary for my departure. With a light 
lieart 1 stejiped into my sledge, and 
was heartily glad when I tuund the 
barriers of St. Petersburgb behind me, 
and myself flitting along over ♦be 
smooth sledee-way to Moscow and 
thence by 'Fula, ^Voronesc•b, and 
Novoi-T-elierkai.^k to Stavrofioi, tlie 
jdaee «»f rny immediate destination, 
which I reached after an uninterrupted 
journey of four weelv^. 

As I entered the town, I accidentally 
encountered the celebrated (»eiieral 
Sass, w'ho loolo'd ba?d at me, as I 
passed, probably tliinking to Idmself — 
“ Hero is anotlu'r fool come to look for 
.ail n Dorado in this remote corner.” 
]\I'. first oflicial visit was made to Ge- 
neral (Trabbe, an old acf|naiiitance 
with whom I had been very intimate at 
Munich, in ISIO-II, where lie had 
been attached to the Russian mission 
in the suite of l*rincc Dariotin.ski, and 
he now received me with the greatest 
kindnc'ss and cordiality. I next went 
to the Attaman of the Cossacks, Ge- 
neral Nicolajew, to wliom 1 brought 
several letters of introduction, as he 
was to he my future chief; and finally, 
to Gener.d Sass, the Lion of the 
(kiucasus.” f 

General (irahhe invited mo fre- 
quently to his house during iny stay at 


Stavropid, and 1 found among‘«t the 
officers at head-quarters some comiieii- 
sation for the “ degouts” I had expe- 
rienced in the capital. The bread a 
stranger cals in tlic service of another 
country is ofleri hitter enough, as I 
have frequently experienced in my own 
person. The feeling of attachment 
that so generally hinds the foreign 
officer to the sovereign to whose sfiy 
vice he has devoted himself, is scarcely 
ever appreciated, nay, oftim misiiii- 
(b-rstood. His considerate and humane 
treatment of llio private soldier, is fre- 
quently looked on with an eye of jea- 
lousy, or tweii attrihiitid to a wioiig 
motive ; and still the fori'ign officer is 
generally, at least, on a jiar with the 
majority of his comrades, both in real 
devotion to the service, and attaelmieiit 
to the soldier. Happy Is he who finds 
oiu! or two brother officers that think 
and feel like himself. 

General Grabbe, besides receiving 
me with hospitality, conferred on me 
the additional and important favour of 
permitting me to choose on which part 
of the theatre of w^ar 1 would try my 
fortune; and aftcT some consideration, 
and making the necessary inquiries, I 
decided on the right flank of the line, 
then eoinmnndcd by (ieneral Sass. My 
reasons for making tliis choice w'as, that 
the great difficult} of the country on the 
left flank (Daghestan), seldom aff'ujcil 
»n opportunity for emploving cavalry, 
and having always belonged to that 
arm, I was, of course, anxious to 
servo in a country where it could be 
efficiently used. 

Having thus received my ulfimate 
destination, the Attaman of the Cos- 
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sacks attached me pro tempore to the 
regiment of the Cuban, and I set out for 
the Stanitza-Prosnoi-Okop, where the 
hoiul-quarters lay, "riie next day I 
<lrove to rc,)ort myself to General 
Sass, to a fort about two worsts dis- 
tant, where the Lion of the ( ■auensuH 
dwelt, like an eagle perched on his 
eyrie. On driving into this fort, I saw' 
things that amazed me in no small de- 
gree, and from which 1 h. stily con- 
cluded that this far-famed .-uid feared 
man, must have altogether divested 
himself of every feeling of humanity 
during his prolonged residence in this 
country. ILit this was, however, not 
the case, us 1 afterwards learne<l, ainl 
much of what T the?i saw with repug- 
nance, as evidences of cTuelt> and 
barbarity on the general’s jKirt, turned 
out, on a nearer acquaintance, to he a 
mere acquiescence in the customs of 
warfare of the Circassians and (’os- 
sacks. For instance, 1 saw a nuniber 
of human heads stuck on the points of 
lances, di'iplayed over the gati'S, and 
in the court-yards of the little fort. 
Some of them appeared quite fresh, 
whilst others were in a state of semi- 
decompositioii. Most, if not all these 
heads, had belonged to (.Circassians 
that had hoeii killed in biittle, the cus- 
tom on both sides being, to cut off the 
heads of the slain and carry them otf 
as trophies of victory. I witnessed, 
Ion, many otlier things on this occa- 
sion, that made an equally unfavour- 
able impression on me. 

'fhe perpetrator of all these horrors, 
as I then considered them, I found inan 
anteroofn, surrourideil by his slatf, and 
by a number of chieftains belonging to 
various tribes under the jirotection of 
Russia. General Sass immetliately 
presenteil me to his officers, who re- 
ceived me as a new brother in arms, 
with much kindness and cordiality; and 
on the other hand, the Circassian 
ciiieftains wlien they heard that T was 
a Frank, and hail come from a very 
great distance for the sole purpose of 
lighting against their brethren in the 
moimtains, seemed to be very much 
astonished as to what my motives 
,^ould be, and stared at me with the 
utmost curiosity. 

A NIGHT MVIICH — SKIUMISII. 

1 had now enough to do to pre- 
,pare myself for the coming cam- 
paign, and was soon fully equipped, 


having three good saddle horses, and 
two camels in my stable. tn the 
meantime, too, 4he cojiiniand of the 
(kissack Keginient of the (Jaiicasus 
had been given to me, by which I fve- 
qnired not only an independent sphere 
of action, but also many advantages 
ill point of position, t^c. 

Our task for the coming year was 
to extend the lino to the river Laba, 
and to build forts and posts of obser- 
vation orf that river, and the Ur up. 
About the end of A[)ril we commenced 
operations on the fori (Toorguvskaija; 
suhsoqumtly we were employed in re- 
pairing Sassii, a fort built by (icneral 
Sass at his own expense, some years 
before ; and finally the whole corps 
was encamped on tin* spot that had 
been selected as the site of the chief 
fort of the centre of this position of 
the line, and which was to be called 
Makofskaija. Wc had been employcif 
on the works hero for some months 
when one evening we all of a sudden 
received the order to march, so uncx- 
]it‘ctedly, that wc (field officers) had 
.‘'carcely time to get out Our horses, 
and ride full speed after our regiments, 
which were already in motion, under the 
general’s owif orders. This was the 
first time that I had seen a regiment 
turiieil out of camp, and moved off 
without orders from its commanding 
officer, and I was not a liltio astonish- 
ed at this departure from the ordinar^jj 
ctiquetlo of the service ; but I soon 
found out that whenever an expedition 
was planned by (^eiicral Sass, he ar- 
ranged the whole details in his own 
head, and no one knew anything about 
the matter, except perhaps one or two 
officers of his own staff', until ho 
ordered out the troops, and marched 
off with them. 1 soon overtook my 
regiment, and jffaced myself at the 
head of it wilhout saying a word, for 
the mysterious hearing of the General, 
when employed on his secret expedi- 
tion-, showed me that it would be un- 
advisable to attempt obtaining any 
infonnatiou as to the cause of this 
violent hurry, and I was obliged to 
content myself with waiting patiently 
for what was to happen. 

Wo continued our march rapidly 
and noiselessly the whole night, moving 
in a straight line over the boundless 
steppes, on v^hioh the sound of the 
horses’ h^ofs was deadened by the 
quantity of long grass with which 
they arc covered. Smoking was pc- 
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remptorily forbidden, and the least 
noise one made, even clearing one's 
throat, immediately reproved. liven 
the very horses seemed to be aware 
that they must move in silence ; 
and 1 subsequently learned that the 
Cossacks reject, as unfit for service, a 
horse that either neighs or snorts. 
Two or three Tartars, who act always 
as guides, glided phantomdike at the 
head of the column, steering ns over 
the wide and monotonous plains with 
as much confidence and certaipty 
as if there had been a sign-post every 
thirty yards ; and thus w(* moved on 
silently towards the place of our des- 
tination, where Sass hoped, as I after- 
w^ards leained, to surprise a large 
flock of the enemy’s cjittle, and drive 
them away. Two hours before dawn 
we reached the edge of the steppe, and 
got into a broken and wooded country, 
the paths through which were quite 
impassable in the dark, General Sass 
vvas therefore obliged to give the sig- 
nal to halt, which w as passed from file 
to file till it reached the tail of the 
column, and everyone tlien dismounted 
and lay down beside his horse, in ]>er- 
fcct silence, and we remained thus till 
the first dawn of day, vyhen we conti- 
nued our march. 

IVc soon arrived at the spot where 
it was expected that we should find a 
large herd of cattle, and our Cossacks 
wore detached in all directions to seize 
on them ; but we had scarcely got a 
sight of the herd and its keepers, when 
they vanished, without leaving a trace 
of their whereabouts. We now found 
ourselves scattered in all directions 
over the enemy’s country, and soon 
perceived the mountaineers from the 
neighbouring villnges, gathering in all 
directions, to assist their brethren in 
the in’otection of their projierty. When 
the general perceived that ho had 
failed in his object, he ordered the 
troops to retreat, and re-form on an 
eminence, from whence he had hitherto 


overlooked and directed their move- 
ments, and from which point he pro- 
posed commencing his retreat in regu- 
lar form. In order to cover and 
protect this operation, I was ordered 
to remain on the spot with my regi- 
ment for a quarter of an hour, and at 
the expiration of this period, to follow 
the main body. 

Meanwhile the enemy became more 
and more threatening in his demon- 
strations, and began to show himself on 
all hides, even on that in which the 
main body of our troops had retreated, 
so that it became evident that liis in- 
tention was to endeavour to cut us off 
aIit)L>‘e tiler. Not a single shot had 
been as yi t fired on eilberside, althougii 
the wieiny Vv..” <juite close to us, and 
we remained quietly in position waiting 
for the expiration of thefifteen minutes, 
when all of a sudden my rear guard 
came in at full specMl, closely pursued 
by several hundred Circassians. The 
moment this liapjiened 1 nearly lost all 
command over the Cossacks, and it 
w\as only by the greatest exertion of 
my authority that 1 could prevent the 
entire regiment from rushing en masse 
and in disorder on the enemy ; some of 
iny men escaped in spite of all my ef- 
forts, and brandishing their long guns 
over their heads, rode in their peculiar 
wild and furious manner against the 
enemy, who advanced to meet them 
with equal gallantry. Wliilsta portion 
of my regiment was thus skirmishing 
and caracolling in the must graceful 
and pictures(pio manner, I did my liest 
to rally the remainder and get them 
into something like order; hut the 
luomcnt 1 turned my attention to- 
wards one wing of my wild horde, 
those on the other, who were burning 
to join in combat and support their 
brethren, escaped, and so I was at 
length compelled to let them have 
their own way, and the whole regi- 
ment was soon skirmishing cn dc- 
handade. * 


* I li.nc’ fre(juei»rly Ixmmi told, by a dear friend now no mon*, that it is almost 
t(i to remain steady in a position in front of an enemy. 

'flie\ v\‘lJ riiloM- muk<- a I’n hnis dn^ili at their ojjponents, or turn tlnur ])fieks and 
scamper oil', it they find the alfair too hot or too heavy. The othcer alluded to 
once told me that he coinmaniled, in 1B12, a brigade of cuirassiers, to wdiieh a pulk 
(regimetit) of Cossacks was attached, and wishing to withdraw his brigade a 
couple of hundred yards from a position ho occupieil, he proceeded to effect this 
movement in the usual manner, seeing which, the general of division, w^ho knew the 
^-ossacks belter, rode up, and ordorocl him to m^c the whole pulk dismount and 
i^ad their horses, as being the only way of effecting a retrograde movement with 
dcr ; but still those Cossacks are most formidable adversaries even when opposed 
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The general soon came up with a 
fresh body of troops to support mo in 
the skirmieli, which had now extended 
itself in all directions ; and I had abun- 
dant leisure to amuse myself looking 
on and admiring the skill and gallantry 
of both ])artie3 in their peculiar mode 
of fighting. 

This is a regular challenge of the 
brave to the brave, in fact a duel on 
horseback, for they ride singly at ono 
another at full speed, swinging their 
long guns over their heads, and bending 
down over their horses’ necks they dis- 
charge their guns at one another, and 
then careeringround on their splendid 
horses in the most graceful manner, 
they prepare for a second attack of 
their opponents. It is highly inter- 
esting to observe the adroitness with 
which they take advantage of every bit 
of shelter that the ground affords them 
against their adversary's bullet, and for 
this reason it seldom happens that skir- 
mishes of this kind are very bloody. 
Now and then a Cossack or Circassian 
would, after receiving his opponent’s 
fire, hang down over the horse’s side as 
if lie had been wounded, but if the 
enemy suffered himself to be deceived 
by this rnanmuvre, and approached too 
near, he generally had reason to rue 
his temerity. 

In an open country our Cossacks are 
better shots than the (Circassians ; the 
latter are, indeed, never sure of their 
aim except when they lie in ambush. 


and they then support their long guns 
on a forked stick that they fasten to the 
cud of thegunstjjck, which enables them 
to take a deliberate aim. They seldom 
use the cold steel, except when they 
surprise their enemy, or are driven 
themselves to the last extremity ; hut 
on such occasions the Tschaschka* and 
fentschal,f which they sharpen in a pe- 
culiar manner, become dreadful wea- 
pons in their hands. 

By degrees tho skirmish became slack 
on both sides, and the mountaineers 
retreated into their ravines and hiding- 
places, and allowed us to move off un- 
molested towards our former j»osition. 
After a while 1 descrii'd a stately old 
CCiroiissian, clad in a beautiful suit of 
defensive armour, riding quietly iu our 
suite. Having inquired the cause of 
his presence, I was informed that he 
came to beg from the general the head 
of one of his chiefs who had fallen 
that day’s skirmish, and which had 
been, as usual, severed from the trunk 
by our (Jossacks. This venerable war- 
rior had fought against us the whole 
day, and pointed out several spots on 
his corslet from which our balls had 
rebounded. The next morning ho had 
tho pain of %^eing his chieftain’s head 
fixed on a lance at the general’s quar- 
ters, and he stood for a moment look- 
ing at it with an expression of the 
deepest sorrow before he took it 
down to convey it back to his own 
home. 


bv regular troops, as is shown by the following passage from the French (Jeneriil 
Moraiid’s “(Considerations sur la CJavallerie,” whieli is so apropos and interosling 
that I cannot refrain from quoting it : — 

“ What a glorious spectacle,” says Morand, “ was afforded by this European 
cavalry, glittering w ilh gold and burnisluid steel, under the bright rays ofa.fune 
sun, extending its lines on the i>aiiks of the Niemen, and full of ardour and military 
daring ; and how bitter are the souvenirs that vve preserve of those vain manttmvros 
that vvasted its strength against those Cossacks, hitherto unknown, but who con- 
Irihuted more to th(! salvation of Russia than the regular armies of that empire. 
Every day w'o saw thorn extended on the horizon in an immense line, whilst tlieir 
adroit skirmishers penetrated into our very ranks to brave us. Wo formed in order 
of battle and marched against this line, which disappeared the moment we reached 
it, ami tho horizon showed nothing but birch trees and pines ; but an hour afterwards, 
when oiir horses were being fed, the attack reeommonc<‘d, and the dark line deployed 
itself again, and the same manoeuvres were repoatt;d a^ain, with the same result. 
It was thus that the most splendid and the bravest cavmry in the world exhausted 
itself, and was wasted against men that it thought unworthy of its valour, and who, 
lu'vertheleSvS, sulficod to save the empire of which they were the real support, and tho 
true deliverers. To put a climax to our affliction, it must be adrled that our cavalry 
was more numerous than the Cossacks, and that it was supported by tho most rapici, 
the bravest, and the most terrible artillery that «leath ever disposed of ; and it 
must be added that its chief, the admiration of all brave men, supported his move- 
ments by tho most intrepid infantry, and, nevertheless, tho Cossacks triumphed. — 
Editor. • 

t Long dagger yataghan. 


Sabre. 
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wiNTj^iii yUARirns, 

We were now disinij^scrl to our win- 
ter «]tiartors, as the o{)CTatini]s fiir this 
year (1840) wore at an c?n(l. Tliis was 
a period of our existence to whicli the 
otticers always looked forward with the 
greatest dread, for we then had to ex- 
perience a total deprivati(nt of every- 
thing that makes life tolerable. I as- 
sociated blit little with the greater part 
of our officers, and the few wilh whom 
I could associate disappeared by de- 
grees to seek whatever amusement the 
senii-barharous towns of the frontier 
could afford. I wau, therefore, fre- 
cjuoritly left without a single creature 
with whom I could exchange a rational 
word, wdiich, eoniderl with the total 
^vant of employment, often drewe me 
to the verge of desperation. In addi- 
tion to the above miseries the wretched 
bUte of our quarters was such, that 
we liad scarcely a corner in whicli w'c 
could rest oiir w’cary limbs. Mine 
consisted of one small room with a 
little closet offit; andalthough I pasted 
the walls all over with paper and red 
linen, on which I stuck up divers Pa- 
risian ladiis that I had from time to 
time cut out of the Joumd^ des Mt/dc'i, 
which at least gave my (juarters s<ime 
remote air of civilization, still, in des- 
pite of my tapestry and Pari'-ian hclk -, 
I could m't succeed in making tlie wall 
air-tight, or pnwenting the cold blasts 
of tlie steppes from ])eiu‘tratiiig in all 
diri olions ; and to complete tlie mea- 
sure of my sutVerings, the mud in the 
strLCts was so deep that it was some- 
times inipo.-sible to get ihiough iteAon 
on lioisehaek. 


A wixTra DxrrniTioN — passaoi: or a 
arvrn — slui'iusk of one of tue 
enemy’s auls. 

(jrencral Sass was lud, himself, to 
arrive for some days ; hut lie sent 
orders to ri«»ionel Wasinund. an oh ' and 
very deserving officer, to firoceed with 
the troops then at the Stanif/a Ladow- 
kaija to the river Belaija, for the piir- 
j)OS(' of destroying a forest on the other 
bank ofthat river, which hadfrequently 
impeded our operations, as it affordeil 
secure hiding-places for the mountain- 
eers, and rendered it a service of groat 
danger to attempt the passage of tlie 
river in that neighbourhood/ The 
Belaija is u mountain torrent to which 


the Circassians have given the name 
‘ of the Mad Belaija, because although 
usually so shallow as to allow troops 
to cross it almost without wetting tlieir 
feet, it occasionally rises in the course 
of a few hours to such a height that it 
is almost impossible to swim the horses 
across. passed this river about 

nine o’clock in the evening, and con- 
tinued our inarch all night. It had 
rained for several days in succession 
previously, and the whole country had 
been under water, and this was now 
coviU’cd with a thin sheet of ice, for a 
heavy frost had just set in. At every 
step our horses took the thin sheet ico 
broke under their unshod hoofs, and 
thus, hail sliding half wading, wc per- 
formed the most harassing night-riiarch 
I ever made, and reached early the next 
morning the place of our destination, 
where we imm(?diately threw out a 
chain of posts and commenced the work 
of destruction. Several thousand hands 
laid in a few days a large tract of this 
beautiful virgin forest level with the 
ground ; but though the iinmenso 
trunks were felled, it was found iin- 
jiossible either to carry them off or 
destroy them, so that after all onr 
Liliour was in viiiri, for weleft the enemy 
a more imjicnetrable bulwark than 
ever. Cnncral Sass had not contem- 
plated this contingency when lie gave 
orders for the doslrnclion of the forest, 
and has probably since then had cause 
to rue his mistake. 

Wc next marelicd to the Stanit/a 
Ijs Ijubinskaija on the lower Kuban, 
where we ex})ccted to find the general 
w ith the is'inainder of the troops, and 
we reached it about midnight, after a 
mo.^t fatiguing march, for the thaw 
had set in again, aud the ground was 
so heavy that the two battalions of the 
Kahardine J.iger regiment and a si\- 
poundcr that accompanied us, could 
hardly make their way through the 
mud. Half frozen and hungry we 
congratulated ourselves on the pros- 
pect of a good fire and a comfortable 
meal, in which w^e were however dis- 
appointed, for we had no sooner ar- 
rived than wo recefved orders to con- 
tiniie our march to Voronesch Kaja, 
where Sass awaited us. We arrived 
there at daybreak the next morning, 
after having marched twenty-two hours 
without intermission, but both men 
and horses were in such a plight that 
we were totally unfit for service. For- 
tunately quarters were prepared for us 
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here^ and we were allowed to rest for 
some hours. 

The next eve^ning our 1 artars re- 
}>orteil that the ire uas breaking up on 
all the rl^e^s, and had already begun 
to drift, 'fhis would have deterred 
any one else from undei taking a didi- 
cult march and the pa^sag<* oT a ri\ ; 
not £0 Sass, who was only the nioTc 
otwitinately bent on his expedition, and 
so we found ourselves ready to march 
again at sunset. The hoi.^jur of forming 
the advanced guard ^ith niy regiment 
was conferred on me, and all my men 
were fnrnislnal with hateliots lor lI'C 
purpose of cutting a road for tl\e .arliU 
Jery fhrongli the ma>se.s()flee wliitdihad 
been swept over tin* low banks of the 
Lal)a and llelaija hy the winter tloods 
far into iho plain. \V"ith great ddli- 
culty and ineredddo labour wo suc- 
ceeded in making oiir W'ay totbc banks 
of the river, where we arrived at inid- 
tiight, wlicn 1 immediately (h'taelicd 
an ofllcer with ht'ty Cos'^acks t(» tiic 
(»[)[)obitc shore to recomu'.itre the coun- 
try. 

Tiie mode In wliieli the pa‘'sage of 
rivers is cfFei-tefi in this (•aucasian 
w.irfare struck me, allliongh an (dd 
soldiio', w ith am.i/ement. [ have al- 
r(’ady mentioned that <»ur inarches 
wei'vj made in straight lines across the 
cuuntvv, without rolerenco to roads 
oj* tracts lif’any hind, and it frcipiently 
oeeurri tl liiat in making our point we 
were ohhgcd to i*ross the same river 
or its hranclies half a dozen times in 
tlio ('onr''e of a day. \V\* never thouL'ht 
of inquiiing either the hia^'idth or the 
deptli of a river, Jind the cljoice of the 
priirit of passage w'a.s altogetlier deter- 
mined l)y tin.' nature of tlie hanks, that 

is, simply whetlior they permitted in- 
gr\ ss to and egress from the watt#, and 
tor thes(! details we depended on our 
Tartar guides. If w'o had reiismi to 
suspect that a body of (he enemy was 
on the opposite shore w'e threw over a 
few Cos^ teks, as in the present in- 
stance; Imt if that was not the cie-e 
tile coininn took the water ju'^t as it 
reached it, and every one made the 
best of his way across. When the 
water is low enough the infantry ford 

it, if not each Cossack takes a foot 
soldier behind him and swims over. 
Accidents seldom occur except wdien 
the infantry soldier loses his head or 
his scat and drags the Cossack down 
wdth him, bat this does not happen 
very freciuently. The most intorcstirtg 


part of the operation is getting tho 
guns through. VV^nm tho river is deep 
bat not widf, as is generally tho case, 
the whole team lakes tho river at a 
Ccintcr, and tho foremost horses con- 
trive to get a footing on the opposite 
shore before the gun gets into the cen- 
tre channel ; they then drag it right 
through ami up tho opposite hank j 
blit if the river be too wide for this 
mode of proceeding, the prolonge is 
attadied, ami the gun dragged through 
with its assistance. The Itmsian am- 
munition waggons are pi*culiar)y well 
adapted fur tins kind of work, being 
tw'o-w heeled (’.arts, wdtli three horses 
yoked abre.r r, Imt whcMi a river is to 
he cro'^sed the horses arfj yoked singly, 
one beibri’ tlio oLIkm’, with long traces, 
aiid the fir.st leader generally scrambles 
on to terra finna, whilst the whoider 
and cart arc still sw'imming. Tiieso 
carts .arc watertight at IxUton^ and 
lloat well, MO tliat the anirminifion is 
h‘ss freijiiently damaged tli.an might he 
expected. Ibith the ( ’ircassians and 
the (lossacks of the line carry their 
small arm amninnitinn in ''Uiali cylin- 
drical ( asos that arc sewed on, or ra- 
ther form part of the breast of the 
iinifonn,*so tliat (‘ven when swimming 
their Ikji'scs the cartridgv's are .above 
the level of tiie water, which seldom 
roaches much above the man s waist, 
besides wdiieh the pow'der is kejit wrap- 
jied uj> in greased rags which protect 
it from dani]!. 

The first time I assbted at an ope- 
ration of tlfis kind I was so mucli ab- 
sorbed in wonder at the scene passing 
before me that I almost fiiigot when 
iJiY turn to ride into tlie water came, 
and that T had to go through this 
“proof by water” mys(,df. How I 
scrambled througli on that occasion is 
more than I hav(‘ ever been able to 
comprehend ; my only rf'Collection of 
the matter is that I was in tremendous 
terror of rny life the whole time, but 
one or two trials made mo as much 
“ au fait” as the others. I cannot^ 
however, even to this day clearly un- 
derstand how tim artillery was some- 
times managed : of a dark night, for in- 
stance, and where the banks were steep. 

I have known it to be dragged up and 
down places that seemed to mo to be 
impracticable, even for an infantry sol- 
dier, iiiurh less a six-poiinder gun. 

But to return to onr expedition. 
(Jerieral Sass arrived soon after I had 
sent the Cossacks across, and placing 
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himself at the head of the remainder 
of the regiment gave the example of a 
fearless leader by plungii^g into the 
torrent the first. It was past mid- 
nightf in the month of February, and 
the stream was covered with large 
masses of drifting ice. One must have 
witnessed a scene of this kind to be 
able to form an idea of it — no combi- 
nation of words that I am master of 
would suffice to paint it. Fortunately 
for us the water was rather loy? on 
this occasion, and did not reach above 
our saddle-skirts ; but our legs were 
HO much bruised by the pieces of float- 
ing ice, swept along by the torrent, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty, 
and only by holding fast by the saddle, 
that we could prevent ourselves being 
swept off our horses’ backs. 

As soon as the whole force had 
crossed the river and formed on the 
opposite b^ciik we resumed our march 
with the greatest possible expedition, 
for we were still a long way from the 
place of our destination, which it was 
absolutely necessary for us to reach 
before dfiybrcak. After a rapid and 
fatiguing march we perceived the ene- 
my’s auls a few wersts a-head of us, 
just as the first streaks of Ught ap- 
peared in the east, and we were then 
divided into separate bodies to attack 
them all simultaneously. The village 
which I was ordered to attack lay in a 
deep ravine, protected on one side by 
a thick wood, on the other by a rapid 
mountain stream. As wc approached 
it from the heights above we could see 
the “ fair sex” taking to the wood “ en 
chemise,** whilst the men . were endea- 
vouring, some to get away the cattle 
in the same direction, others to make 
preparations for defence ; so that by 
the time we succeeded in getting down 
the steep side of the ravine the Circas- 
sians had managed to save the greater 
part of their property, and wore car- 
rying it off into the mountains, and 
only a few who were too slow in their 
^movements fell into our hands. 

On such occasions frightful barba- 
rities are perpetrated on both sides 
(the Circassians frequently make simi- 
lar excursions into the Cossack terri- 
tory). I saw, for instance, one of my 
men with his foot planted on the breast 
of an old greyheaded man, whose head 
he was endeavouring to hack off with 


a blunt hatchet, and finding that ho 
could not succeed he turned round the 
instrument and beat the man’s brains 
out. My people soon set fire to the 
village in all directions, and the flames 
immediately communicated to the hay- 
stacks, so that the whole place was on 
fire, and the heat became so excessive 
that we were compelled to withdraw 
from this scene of desolation, Tho 
columns of smoke that rose in the dis- 
tance announced to us that the other 
detachments under General Sass had 
also completed their dai/s work ; and 
we, therefore, moved off to rejoin 
them, and await further orders. 

The Circassians of tho neighbour- 
ing auls nov. came up to the assist- 
ance of their breihren, and began to 
show themselves on all sides. They 
followed our movements at*a distance, 
and seemed waiting for an opportunity 
of attacking us with advantage in some 
ravine or other broken ground ; but 
wc kept as much as possible in the open 
country, and gave them no advantage 
over us. Some of the most daring of 
the mountaineers galloped up to our 
ranks and challenged our people to 
single combat ; but we held on our way 
steadily until wo arrived at an advan- 
tageous position, where the general 
ordered us to halt. 

Our artillery was placed in battery 
hi front of this position, and masked 
by a couple of hundred Cossacks. The 
main body of the Circassians soon made 
its appearance, and dashed iiripetuously 
at our rere guard, which waited, as it 
had been ordered, till the mountaineers 
came on in an irregular mass, at full 
speed, to within about four hundred 
yards of where the battery of guns was 
posted. At a signal from Sass, the 
Cossi^ks opened to the right and left, 
and retreated in full gallop, whilst the 
guns poured in a murderous volley of 
grape into tho thick ranks of the Cir- 
cassians, which drove them off im- 
mediately, and emptied several saddles. 
Not liking this hot reception they 
drew off to a civil distance, whilst our 
people cooked their soup and rested 
themselves. After a few hours we re- 
sumed our march, and arrived towards 
evening at a ford dVer tho Belaija, 
where we were ordered to pass tho 
night. We had nothing with us but 
our burkas and baschlucks,* notwith- 


Cloaks mado of felt, worn both by the Cossacks and Circassians. 
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standing which, we enjoyed a com- 
fortable and refreshing night’s rest, 
allhough a bnow storm came on to- 
wards morning and covered the ground 
several inches deep. We were now not 
more thaii thirty wersts from the Stan- 
itza, from which wc had commenced 
our march, and might have reached it 
in a short time, but this was noi l.ic 
general’s intention, Ac daylight ir. 
the morning wc continued our march 
down the left bank of the river, to- 
wards a district inhabited by a tribe in 
friendship with us. Sass’s object was 
to seize on a chief of one of their vil- 
lages who had fre<iuciitly proved un- 
faithful, and as this man j)ossessed great 
inlluence over his countrymen it was 
thought advisable to seize on him. 

When we arrived at the village in 
question, the general sent in two of our 
Asiatic guides (who act; on such occa- 
sions, the part of the heralds of ohien 
time) to summon this chief to aj)pcar ; 
but the Tartars soon returned with a 
message to the eflect, that the chief in 
question had been absent several days — 
no one knew where. Sass then de- 
manded that the family of this jiorson 
should ho given up to him as hostages, 
whi(;h, hovvever, was point-blank re- 
fused. Not accustomed to have his 
orders disputed much less disobeyed 
directly, (jeneral Sass got into a tower- 
ing rage, and or<lered the village to be 
surrounded and cannon placed in bat- 
tery against it. He then sent in another 
message to summon the inliabitatits to 
unconditional surrender; hut the latter 
not only refused this, but proceeded to 
make active preparations to resist force 
by force. The general wat thus jdaced 
in an unpleasant predicament, for ho 
did not wish to commence actual hos- 
tilities with a tribe that was on friendly 
terms with us ; and on the other hand, 
he could not suffer his authority to be 
set at nought, and he had now gone 
too far to retreat without risking the 
total loss of his influence with the 
mountaineers. Anxious, however, if 
possible, to avoid proceeding to extre- 
mities, he ordered the artillery officers 
to point the guns in such a way that 
they should frighten the people of the 
village without doing them much da- 
mage ; and this fortunately had the de- 
sired effect, for the obstinate resistance 
of the Circassians gave way before the 
iron will of our general, and they soon 
sent out messengers to renew their 
offers of unconditional surrender and 


promises of obedience to the orders 
they had received. 

A beautiful young woman with an ' 
infant at hA* breast, and accompanied 
by two l)oys, made their ap[)earance in 
front of our position, and were deli- 
vered up to tlu3 general. One of our 
camels was then unloaded, and the 
chieftain's wife and children trans- 
ferred to its back, after which wo re- 
sumed our march, and reached the 
Stanitza Woroneschkaija the same 
evenfng. The troops were then again 
dismissed into their winter (jiuirters, 
and I returned to mine, where I re- 
mained until the operations of the en- 
suing .spring called me into the field 
again. 

Flia.I) Sl’OllTS IN Tllli t:A.LTCASUS. 

J was, how’over, fit for duty again 
in a few days, and hastened after iny 
regiment, which, in the inTiifftime, 
had marched to the upper Tvahu, where 
1 found all hands engaged in establisli- 
ing themselves ; for knowing that wo 
vverii to remain encamped hero until 
Jate ill the autumn, every one tried to 
settle himself as wadi as he could. I 
liave ahvay.s liecn in the habit of trying 
to make^ those corners of the world 
into which my destiny has driven me, 
as comfortable as circumstances would 
permit ; and to this I owe, in a great 
measure, the preservation of my health, 
which I certainly would never have 
enjoyed in an equal degree if I had 
been obliged to live as the great ma- 
jority of our officers did. My kibitka 
and my iron bedstead accompanied mo 
everywhere 1 went, and it was only in 
the few cases in whieli my camels could 
not follow me, that I wuis compelled to 
rough it like the others. 

The country round our encamp- 
ment was very beautiful: deep roman- 
tic valleys interspersed here and there 
w'ith groves of lime-trees, mulberries, 
fig.s, chesnuts, oak, and wulimts, 
ascended from the plains to the foot 
of the hills; and in the distance was 
seen the enormous chain of the snow- 
clad Caucasian mountains, from the 
centre of which the gigantic Elbruz, 
the monarch of the Caucasus, rose like 
a pyramid of silver far into the blue 
aether. Tmmediately in front of the 
camp lay the Achmet mountains, from 
the foot of which the river Laba flowed 
towards us in a series of graceful 
curves. 
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A few (Lays after our arrival General 
Sass invited me to make a ‘^promenade 
fi cheval” into tlie hills with him, not 
tete-;Vtete, howev(T, for wto were fol- 
lowed by a couple of hundred Cos- 
sacks. 1 was n<>t aware of the ^reiierars 
motive for iriaking this excursion, hut 
believed that he proposed making are- 
corinoi.^ance of this portion of the fron- 
tier. That a grand chase was in- 
tended to be combined with it, 1 only 
perceived at a later p‘wio<l, when I 
saw a number of CossaeKs detaeked to 
heat the valle*ys and woods; hut the 
impenetrable forests and deej) preci- 
pices that we met as we advanced, 
showed us that sporting here was out 
of the (juestion. The general then 
decided on riding into that part of the 
forest whore it w\as inteiuU il that w'c 
slionld fell the timber required fnrthe 
constnudion of the fort on w hieh w'o 
were employed. Sass took, as usual, 
the Sfiv/Vie'st and strai|dd(‘st road to his 
point, and soemeil to take a ]*rido in 
surmounting (‘very ohstaele tliat we 
met. We made (Uir way thus h)r a 
time, hut came at lentrth to a [dace so 
steej) that wo could not remain on 
horseback except at the iinminenf 
risk of our lives ; we were, therefore, 
compelled to dismount, an*-!, laying 
hold of our hoises’ tails we sutrered 
ourselves to be dragged up the steep 
ascent. Every step that our gallant 
horses mad(' dislodged large fragments 
of stone, whieh rolled down threaten- 
ing to break our kgs: and thus half 
crawding, half walking, we reached 
the summit and found ourselves on .a 
table laud, where we stood like Ariadne 
on Nax<is, sm rounded on all sides by 
precipices that seemed inaecessihle. 
IIowevcT, after a long search, we at 
length found a place when there aji- 
peart'd to be some remote possibility 
of reaching the foot of th(" mountain. 
Three nr four dare-devil Cossacks put 
themselves at the head of our little co- 
lumn and began to descend a narrow 
ledge of rock, which farmed a sort of 
natural [)ath, and had most prohuhly 
never been trodden before by a human 
foot. 1 looked on at this proceeding 
for some time w.Uh very uncomfortable 
feelings, until at length my own turn 
came to c^^ay the dangerous passage. 

liceommending n)ysi*lf to .all tlm 
saints in th(^ calendar, 1 laid hold of 
th(' tail of the horse next before me, 
and hanging the reins of iiiy _owii 
charger over my arm, 1 got under 


weigh. Finding it seldom possible 
either to walk or to keep my legs, f 
was fain to perform the greater jiart 
of the descent on the rear centre of 
my body, miming imminent risk all the 
time of being run over by my own 
horse if Ik; Iiad happened to stumble, 
and not daring to look to the right or 
left for fear of becoming giddy and 
tumbling into the abyss below (facilis 
descensus Averni). lly degrees the 
w'ho](^ pnrty managed toofleet thedc's- 
ceut to terra hrma, without accident, 
and we now found ourselves in the 
most delightful spot 1 have ever seem 
in all my vvandei ings through many 
lands. Europeans have no idea ol‘ 
the vaiiety and richness of the ve- 
gelable kingf m that exists in these 
regioiH, W'here thi.. climate i.-) so exceed- 
ingly f.ivonrablo .nid the pojuilation so 
thin that naluro appears in her primi- 
tive and most beautiful aspect, and 
litlk* or notiling is destroyed or altered 
by men’s hands. There are thousands 
of acn*s of virgin forest here that liave 
never felt tlie axe or even been poUuled 
by the hmnaii foot ; and it is easy to 
conceive that great (jiiaiitities of wild 
animals and g'aine of ail descriptions, in 
a wilderness of this kind, which affords 
such a \ariety of cover. 

Every sti‘[) we advanced we found 
places where bears or wild boars had 
their Ia,ir‘-, and we saw and jmt up 
several of these animals. There are, 
a].-.o, nmnhers of w olves, jackals, pan- 
thers, hyiMia^s, .uitelofK's, hares, w^ild 
goat'', tSiC. The C’irenssians are not 
much addicted to hunting’, at lea^t cm 
tins [lart of the frontier, and in general 
only pursue those animals whose skins 
are of value to them. 'Fhey an*, 1 
believe, uut very fond of the flesh of 
wildanimals, an't being chiefly Mussul- 
men have ajieculiar detestation for that 
of the wild hu.ir, which ]iartly accounts 
for the great numbers and comparative 
tameness of these auiieals. The nearly 
impenetrahk' w'oods, and the high grass 
that growls in the open ground, render 
it iiiipossible to get up a rc^gularly or- 
ganised battue, and one is therefore 
obliged to roam about at hazard, and 
look out for a spot where you can make 
your way through the thickets ; hut 
game is so very plepty that one seldom 
tails (‘f meeting some sport. Eut the 
only certain way of kilJing a few head 
of game is from a stamling, for there 
are irmuinorahlo runs in all directions 
from the woods to the water and the 
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grass. This, however, would be a| 
dangerous mode of proceeding at the 
pro'^ent dar, on account of the moun- 
taineers, who arc al \va\ s ] n’o w ling about 
on the iVontier, notwithstanding v Inch, 
single Cossacks will ol'tni hi<lc them- 
selves in th. thichi't of a moonlight 
night, and thev seldom retin n without 
:i couple of bueks. 

Shootingis always carried on here on 
horseback, and foir Cossacks posse-'^ed 
an almost incredible dexterity at this 
sport. When a ln'ad of game jnil 
uj) they ri<]e at it full sja ed in oi dc-r 
to turn it, and tiicre is nothiiig high 
enough or wide enough to sloj) them ; 
hut as the long grass prevents (nie see- 
iiig what sort of game is on f(»ot (all 
one knows imlced is that «.onii* aviiuial 
i.-5 in motion 'I. tin* greatest interi st is 
exeiiCil to asci'rtain what it will turn 
out to he, and in llnar imjiatienee to 
make this nut, the Co,s**acks ivi'ep nj) 
a dropping tiro on the spot wheiciliey 
see the gra-- and Inishes in motion, 
and on such oreasiojih one may (‘''teem 
lh(‘in''elv (*s iieeidlarly fortunateif tlnw 
come oil* with a whole skin, for (me 
hears halls \vhi//ing }>ast one's isirs in 
al! direct ion> ; indeed a great eha''i; of 
lliis kind seldom ends without some 
a(. cid' iit/ 

Wh-‘ji lh(‘ game has been killed, tin* 
next process is to dismmnher it ; and 
this process is p(n formed with such ra- 
pidity, tlnit the laigest animal Is cut in 
pieces, and distritiuled amongst those 
entitl(.d to share it, in the t winklimr (»f 
an eve. Fuit this leads, not unlVe- 
fjiienilv, to (juavrels, (‘sjieeially wdieii 
Cossacks of (Idl'eKmt ri'ginumts hunt 
log('t[i('r, and I had once a groat deal 
of (litliculty in pi’f-v (•nting' a regular 
battle betvKjcn some of tlie Don ('os- 
saeks and those (»f my own regiment, 
on aectunt of some wild hoars that each 
party had claimed to have shot. A. 
it was utterly imjiossihle to asceitaiu 
w hose lire really killed an animal, when 
every one in the field had a hla/.e at 
him, my senlemte, when appealed to, 
was generally “ Po polam, /.c., half and 
half,” which usually satisfied all parties. 

One day a captain of tlie I'odoliau 
.lager regiment and 1 got up a grand 


chase for our.selves; he brought out 
oiio-half of his company, and 1 a 
couple of hundred of my Ckissacks, Wo 
left the camp e;jrly in tlio morning, and 
sojui reached a s[>ot that S(‘imieil suited 
for oni sport, where \\ e held a general 
council. Having arranged a plan of 
operations, vve took up p4»sitions at in- 
tcivals Jiloiig the edge of a wood. J 
had scarcely got to my standing', when 
I saw a s}>len(iid stag walking leisurely 
towards me ; \ fired at liim and down 
h(,' went* hut immediately got on his 
legs again and disappt'ared m tlio long 
grass. Convinced tli.it J had ]nit a 
l)ullet into his head, I ran forwaril to 
fi»lh)\v the track, when 1 lieard a noiso 
in a hush (dos,- by. that m.ide me veeol'' 
leet that ojv vllU; was not headed. I 
stopp('d, and in> ramiod was still in 
lh(* barrel, when I saw^ a figuia* a}*j)ear 
hefi'i'c me, wliii h i (amid notmaK(‘out 
at the fit -t elaine ; hut I imnud'aieJv 
afterw .n ds i-fcognisecl it to *f 

a huge hear, standing motlonh'ss on 
hmd h'gs a tevv ])aees l)(dV»i*e me. I 
eaiuiot w. II deseriljc mv sensali^ms ;\t 
the siglir of animal ; it w as a mix- 
ture i>l iViglil and annosanee at being 
unprepared, that ! ei'/ed on me, and 
drove tiu- blood back to my heart, (u 
lluj meanlii^c tlu' hear disap[K'are(l 
and left me geiping on tin* saim* spot, 
lamenting mv having allowed an animal 
that 1 had seen for the liu.t time in his 
native forest'', to excape nu,* in so silly 
a iM'inner, and liaving thus let slip an 
(»[‘poi’tunity tliatvv»mld, most pi (jhahly, 
never [irt'-eul itself again. 

OiK^j must he jiasMonately fond of 
sport to |uit upvvitli allthediffieuhies;ui<i 
(Ji-agrcannents that we had t<v contend 
vvitii in this (Muntry. our (*agoruess in 
following game sometimes Ud us into 
]da( e.'. out (»f which we iiad much difll- 
eulty in extricating (uirselves ; and in 
a«ldition to this U(‘ were in constant 
fear of being sur[)rised by some wati- 
(Fring party ol' mount. tineers, and 
w'4*re, therefore, ()l»lig(‘d to post \i- 
dettes and piquets all round whiNt wm 
Were shooting. However, on this oe- 
c.ision we returned home to tho camp 
in the evening witliout .any accident, 
iiiid Laden with game ol‘ all kinds. 


* One of tin' first fruits •)!’ last year’s revolution in ( terman^ , (o* wliaf tin* C -i’- 

nians call tin' “ M.u'/i La-i'ung<‘n-.eharten,” wms tiiaf tiu* jH-a-aafs luened o'lt eu mas.c, 
and (lestroy(Hl evc'ry head ot game lln-y could find, young or old, male «)r teinale, 
in or out of season. Tin* hapjjy result of one day’*' sport in my neighhourlioijd wa-. 
that tiv(' docs, two hxick*., three peasants, and oiie| seho(dnia''ler, besides smaller 
game, were stretehed on the ground before evening — Tuaxslatou. 
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OOB I’OnXBAIT OALl-BBX. — NO, LVl. 

OEORGK BENNK1T, ESQ., Q C. 

There could not be a more severe comment on the policy of Enj^land, in refer- 
ence to the government of Ireland, tluui a ])lain statement of the abuse of 
public patronage. In the wise and benevolent arrangcinents of Providence, 
the better part of man’s nature is intended to he acted upon, and virtue pro- 
moted, ancl industry onconraaied, by the sanction of seasonable reward. The 
distribution of patronage is, therd'ore, a most important trust. It may be used 
for the wisest purposes, or abused for tiic meanest ; it may be made subservient 
to the formation of character in the classes of society directly inliu'ested in its 
honours, cheering integrity and perseveitancc with the liope of reward, or 
stimulating the craft of worldly cunning, to rely confidently on the ex;im[)](‘ ol' 
the chameleon, by taking the colour of tin; stalk on which it crawls, and the leal' 
on which fi‘eds. 

The name of George llcnnett is long familiar to tlio mass of our readers, 
associated with honest worth, private virtues, Yicrsonal excolleiice, and i)ri)fes- 
sional ability ; the name of one possessed of that amount of natural good sense 
a?’'’ ‘f^/tV.iess of mind, which, in its higher dejiarlments, is a form of genius ; 
who has lived for half a century in his jmofession ; has won the esteem of compe- 
titors and companions, the confKlcnce of the Pencil and tlic jury-box, i^viTy 
attestation to merit wliicb ]mb]ic opinion and private rispcct could ordinarily 
bestow ; and yet he is still, as wc sketch him, plain George lleiiiiott, without 
official rank or judicial elevation. 

The outline of the life of such a man, if not replete with the interest whicli 
naturally belongs to public jmsition, is not without peculiar instruction ; and it 
becomes those who wouh,i always connect praise with things “lovely and of 
good report,” to oiler the tribute of generous oommerulation to a litc sj)ent in 
honest usefulness, wliieh has not been rcwai’dcd witJi iirt)Ui()tion, ])ceause it 
would not bo corrupted by patronage, to leave the plain and ojicn course ol' 
industry and virtue. There have been some linud intci-vals in the ])olicy of 
government — “few and fur betweiui;” but the fixed purpose of making per- 
sonal character and professional excellence the principal (pialilit alioii for 
pro«iotion and office, is one of the elements of public ndbrm wliicb Ireland 
hopeth for in her prospect of better days. 

George Bennett (how himiliar to us all his honest name!), born in the 
city of Cork, on the 20th of September, 1777, was the s(H‘ond sou of the 
late Judge Bennett, Avho was one of the judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench. In Easter Term of the year 1800, he was called to the Irish Bar. 
For some years he remained without much to stimulate liis industry; fol- 
lowing an example, or rather an iinjudsc, which seems in some degree national, 
he abandoned single life, and headed a household as a married man. At this 
period of his career, the late Lord (Juillamore presided in the Court of 
Exchequer, in which the great portion of the law business of the south ol 
Ireland was ordinarily transacted. This very singular and very able, judge, 
like many of his companions in the profession, had been for a long period iinite 
tuiacquainted with the learning of the law ; but on the appointment of Lord 
Bedesdale as Chancellor of Ireland, a fine bar of equity lawyers was soon 
formed in his court ; and, amongst others. Lord Guillamore, thcii Mr, O’txrady, 
soon became conspicuous for sound learning, accuracy, and argumentative 
power. Indeed it is a matter of public consequence to observe the speedy 
influence of the judicial character on the learning and conduct of the bar, 
and the general administration of public justice. When ability and integrity 
are the cionditions of promotion, ability is attracted and nurtured, and integrity 
encouraged and invigorated ; and when a fixed policy elevates talent and learn- 
ing to the judgment-seat, ignorance is rebuked and discouraged, and, all the 
crooked paths to preferment stv^pped up as useless aud unnecessary. In fact, 
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^*via tniUf via ltda but the ilispensoi^ of patronage JUiiisL deeiilo on the line 
of rofid which is to bo the ‘ via tnta!’\ 

^ Before such musters of (Hjuity Lord Itedoedalo or Sir Ihlwavil Sng<lcn, an 
^noraut practitioner u.-u soon weighed iii the Ijaianc# ami tbninl wanting. 
T.he stimulus to evt^ iron which an early marriage gave l\rr. iictincLt, hmu him 
speedily into no < omi of Kxchciiuev. The Chief Baron was a inaii of pivnliai* 
sagacity ; the inli jcacicc. t.i the, Ij'i.'-b. oliaractcr were iustineiivt lv funilmr to 
him. The sti'ijiie (vuninon scie'' of ^fr. Bennett soon brou'iht him Into fa* 
vourable notica- in the ami Ijum'hl. began to llow In upon him vapidly. 

At iliac time ihr pr()c(‘odiji'j:s of nur onirJs did nob ns nor, Ifccomc jndilic 
]>ropcrty, liy tiic aid of i coorlcr-i : and. in the natural course of things, liber- 
ties were taken, in the is >11 lid ■‘nee of .1 curr.er, which could seaveely be allowed 
in (lie open publicity ot our prt'sciil, practice. 'J'iic Cihicf Barun. in tlie nook 
ul (he Lxclicquer Bench, With his droll, wa ’•gi.'’h c<)i!'‘(\'i)am\*, •leniolishinuf no 
aigiimr-iit with his wit, or .scouting subilciy with a aieer, tlie (rand of die 
liti'jioiis tenant liml no piospiLt of cpcajic* ami ibe elaim of llu' hindloial :is 
little chanic ot dcicaf, “ ,\ jncc wav ot paving rent will] a sjicci.d demurrer, ' 
was liu c'ui'lic pvelai’e O) tlm .^mmons words^ ^Vl inu;l ovenaile \u)in' 
demnn'er. ’ 

llou’ w(‘ r, m.-uiboi onr cniovmenl of a ‘C(mu' in conn, when a mcmjiev of llie 
-a r. since honoiij,iiJ\ d’.'.ijngnisln'd :ii Ins cai ee'', <icicrmliu‘d on niaking the 
(.’hicj ilaion ]c(cn to a “i. . riicd" .iiynincm. A vuimg fop ha<l lilri'd a bor-i* 
to j !ui‘ !io,ii Bnb'oi to (In* r.Kc-eo.ii -c at Bcllew.stuvvii (aliout* cightemt mih's) ; 
lic ii'lunicd on the saim' da\, .md Jroni tin* Ivngdi of (he. (nmne;, ,'.o, 

scvciII n oI dc- ri(k‘, die Imr^e, dmd. 'I'lic owm r deinandetrthe value oi the 
hol’^c, liii: flit, \oii!iu ■oditOit j 4 .led ;m ;m I nai {*f jrf'\ « r w.is brini'jhl, and tlio 
deli me a'i i.jt w i, li. w.i' uiged tlia'. liu- ^,a’: viriu.dly a e.ioii oi‘ coii- 

ti.'Ul, and liuamo a [od diiciicc. flai jnr;, , ho\Y<'\<.i‘, nml) v the dirociioJi ol' 
baion r niM latiu i, loiiud a vetflif \ jor die jilaijihiK and his Lordship )‘C.sei'ved 
nu’ fli<‘ c,)!ir .(u'l 'll ion c.l’dic (aunt of K ^^■h( .j'Mu ilu; tjiic.siion ot‘ die law. When 
^ lie Ic idiji-; i oimg'l, ilc‘ jMs.sv'iit Ju.lgc .-.Uiiid the point, JiC was inln’’ 

rii];L( d by the t.'ji!* '' Ikivoii, llum • 

Mr. dciniu -aijfpo. c 1 lie ) imne man htnl shut the horse, would yon s.'iv lio 
W'ls not re 

^ 'fho acute mind <.f Judgi' Perrin at onec jiovccived dial lliia question exposed 
t Jic jiiv.ilidliy ol the defem.** ; -iiiil ho Jclmvcd hniisi ll lium this diHicidty by 
L-'.i^iiii: '* i hal was 1101 thi.m.ise;’ but (hat his learned Iriond who was on iJio 
smic sulc ^vM . pvt jrin >1 to arrim dm ijiiestK'n on autliorit-^. 'fhe junior, with a 
pde ol books, htliu, onai to, and oc.'.avo, looked unutterable things f’ the Chief 
Baron k-cred jocosely at the ‘-gruo gnn.s' and muskeirv, mid the. atbiek 
Mjjnmcms d. 

ro/y//se/,_-.“ jVly jioriK, 1 proj.o-e in this Case to oail your attrmlion ro romo 
amhoritm^ Ivv'O imndied years old, wlicn judges muiorsioial the common law 
b( Cl' llian they do nm.v." 

Vz/gy Jlaron, — .May be .so ; but wu;Vc bf tier up to horsf'.s now.” 

Some eases wru'O « ited and patiendy heard ; wdnm the coiutsel tlionght. a little 
illii.stratiou might enliven Iht* a‘'giimeiit. 

Caffnscl.~^‘* N^ow, my Cord?, suppose an infant, wdshing to make a false shew 
ot ])ioperl.y, borrowed my )>iirse or poeketdiook, and reiu.scd Loj^iy or return it, 
would troviT be maintainable 

^ C/my Jh/ron I'erliaps not ; it i.s not, nnlikidv that if dm, young genllonian 
disposeal of the euiitent- ol’ tlie ])ursc, he might [iroporJy lie indicted anel 
hanged. ” 

rlu; discomfiture ot the eoun.sci, and the arcli t-ravity of tlie Chief Baron ’h 
countenance, can never be foVgutten liy any who shared in the merriment of that 
^^nemorahlc rencontre. 

toumel , — “ My Lords, tiiis is vii tually a eonlraet of hiring ; there is no tort 

no vi et anuis — nodiing which ;inv man who under.sta,iuls ihe. law of the land can 
say bring.s this cime uut ul tlie oper.Ltioii of the general I'lde as to the contracts 
of infants.” 

After proceeding in this .strain for a long period, and exhausting all fho 
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fiulhoritics which he had brought into ccAirt, he sat down under the belief that 
he liad given the Chief Baron a ‘‘nut to crack” which would try his powers. 

Now the peculiarity of the Chief Baron was this, whenever he got hold of a 
good plain stinding priuci])le, which disposed of the case before him, he disre- 
garded argument and authority as “ the idle wind.” 

Here, said In*, a hors(* was hired ; he was ridden to the racc-eonrs(^ ; refreshed 
with a canter there, an<l then ridden back to town, and diea of the abuse bS re- 
ceives. A trespass vi c't armis : which I will venture to translate into plain 
English, ‘Ui'ith ir/tip find spurs and so it is plain to ns all that, in law and jus- 
tice, be who killed t he lua'.^e should ])ay the price of him to the owner. 

Mr. Bennett’s strength l.iy in eoinbining natural iiood sense and sagacity with 
a familiar aeipniintaiice with tin' broad jndncijdes of law, and an exact knowbalge 
of tliat customary local law, which grows out of the p('eu1iar habits and de-alings 
of certain districts and classes in the country, 'riie Chief Baron and he agreed 
in this ; bulb abliornal a ])arade,of books and decisions, but took with a strong 
statement of a solid piinciph'; and Avheii the material facts were presented, 
strong (a)minon s<‘Mse pei’ceived (luickly tlie ]>i’oner conobislou to be, deduced. 

Tlie ])ower of dealing with statements of facts and (‘videiu'c is om- of nnieb 
importance in the nsefnl d(‘,],artments of ])rofesslonal 'ldn‘ ])lai))ne.ss and 

vigour ot'i\rr. Bennet.t’s mind, andllio adniirable practical ei.'aracter of Ills liabiis 
of tliongbt, fitted liim especially for this lino of his jkrotession. With a, fine 
commanding figure, tall, erect, and maul}, there was a, bluntness, and y-l a. 
courtesy of manlier, in rare and peculiar (’(nnljinat ion ; lie* was ijcvei' llorid oi 
vt^rdyr),#;® Ijut he, was (*arnesl, and often impassioned ; and you nevei eoidfl 
listen to him without the impression tluit his tongue and his lieail w(‘re in ]K-r- 
fect liarmony togidhm’. Jlis inllnenee witli juries was remarkable: lie was 
judicious and safe, willumt stooping to cunning— earncsl and elfeidive, wiliiuiit 
rising into declamatory elcAalion. 

His bnsincs.s had, after some years, rapidly increased ; and almost, In eviu v 
case of general interest or importanei! his service.s were engag'ed. It soinelimci 
happens that the most vidnable (jiialities of an advocate aie, left out of siglit, In 
i‘stimating his ])roper ])os/ lion ; and these, like insensible jierspij-ation, inav be 
connected with lunetioiis of the most nsefnl desciiption. A man of hommi’aliiL 
feeling, kind sympathy, sound judgment, and higli-minded integrity, may be the 
arbiter of dillevenees and the adviser of jyeaee between litigant, in many a ease 
within the sphere uflii.^ iiit('rfeivni*c, and in rele)-(‘ncc to wliieh I lie bl<'s.''iiigs of 
a peacemaker rest n])Oii Iiim. A kind word of suggestion from .siieli a man, 
whose character command.s the respect of bolJi parlies, and wdio.se disinteresled 
tidviec cannot be suftpected, may often slop a ruiiions or reckless car(‘er ofliliga- 
tioii, wasting property and embittering life. As an abitrator, few men ha\o 
been so often selected as Mr. Benmdt — the parties bad in bini the good sense of 
a juror, the learning of a judgt*, and the diligence of an advocate. 

In the year 1822, the Jatc I.ord Manners was Lord Chancellor ol Ireland. 
At that time, “the gift of a silk gown” \vas intended simply as the revvaid of 
merit for men of respectable biisiiie.ss .'iiid standing ; and as Mr. Bennett had 
been more than twtmty years in his ])rofes.sion, and for more than ten y(>ar» in 
large and increasing practice, Lord Planners olTcred him a .silk gown ; his jirst 
answer WMs characteristic of his good-Jiumonred prudence — “ 1 would rather 
yon gave the silk gown to my wife.” llis frien<ls, ho\sevcr, and amongst tliem 
the late Mr. Sanrin and Judge Burton, strongly advi.sed him to aee<'2)t the 
offer, and he became a lea<lcr on tlielMunster circuit. 

' 'Du! conduct of the crow n prosec itioiis on tliis circuit was a responsible^ and 
'%very iuniortant duty. It was imiinigcd by the late IMastca* Cuold, then a 
sergeant, a,=:sistod by other counsel. A vacancy oecuri’ing aniong.st the assistants, 
Mrl Bennett was appointed to it ; .ami when Sergeant Gould became a Master 
in Chancery, the post of leader devolved on !Mr. Bennett, at the request of the 
late Chief Baron Joy, then attorney-general. The course of proceeding at thaf^ 
time did not compel the attendance of the counsel for the crown, in the imumer 
required by more recent arrangeincm.s ; but theliigli sense of duty, under w'hieh 
Mr. Bennett always acted, constrained him to forego a largo amount of business 
on the civil side at the ussizos, in order to give an undivided attention to the 
conduct of inqiortiint proseci^tions. 
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The ^rcat benefit of such a rcprcseniative of the attorney-gcnornl cannot be 
too highly appreciated. In a country like Ireland (and we^refor particularly 
to the sunthcrn districts), 'where sound social intlucnces are wanting, and the 
power of enlightened Christianity Ls cut oil', it is of real i 4 ^i[)orfance that 'the law 
should Ui made terror to evil docis." it si^erns to h;ue be(‘n the result of 
the attentive observation of Sir John Davis, and oonfiruu'd ])y all who have had 
much oxpovicncc of the Irbdi people, that, they love and admire jiu^tice, but thnj 
need the rcstramt of its injkxihlv adnnuhtrniion, Kxeix'ise aiithorityy7V//;/y ami 
fairly, with dignified energy, and with n evident regard to the good of the 
community, and in the end Uiis policy w>ll prevail. IJelax or vacillate, and 
authority is j)araly.sed. TIktc is, |')erhai>s, no ]>ositiou which an advocate can 
occupy, vvliich tests bis po’wci*h more severely than tliat of a public prosecutor. 
His olljjl^ct is not the iriuni])U of a vtudief, but tb|f.i full aud satisfaetcay in\cs(i- 
gation of the charge ; his statement (whcji he makes one) is siinj)ly for explana- 
tion. The candid ])roduction of every witnt'ss whose lesliniony may tlirow light 
on tlie subject of imfuiry ; the direct examination of the witnesses, liringing c”'. 
in connected and intelligible fc’ef[nenee, the pail'^ of the nariative; to a\oifl 
leading the witness, and yet taking care to diieet him in mctlmd anil order, so 
ns to make his answers follow coinuHtedly and jikiinly : all this reijuires gi'cafc 
tael, much experience, and real candour. Then comes the fabi Iivited det'eime to 
be bioki'Ji down, the (dihi to be exjjosed, aud the craft eallmis witness to bo 
sifted and eonfoiinded. Tlie im])assl(aied addixss (if iht" prisoner's eiuinsel, 
dinging into tlie jury-box e\ery topic whieli eau aiiay (he feelings or eiillsl tlie 
[irejudiees of some ^‘boot-eater" against tie* sound infereiiees of trntlr.nV vva- 
sou — all this must lie img in leply, answiued without lixlravagaiiee, and over- 
come vvilliout straining, “ Aeniiit, if }ou can — lamviel, il' you must." 

And as‘^Lir(‘dly (lie ri'ply whieli e\er tells most powerfully in public jh’osimmi- 
lion, is that ill which (he minds ot the jury ai i* rarcfnlly hruught hack to a, 
simple and practical eunsideratiou of the liro.id fuels of the ease ; rejecting 
small disereparu'ies, as not merely unnecessary to he n eoiieiled, but rather luai- 
drmatoiy of substantial agreement in tin* cardinal fants. Leaving no imporlant 
fact to remain luineealed, or even obseiireil ; nor alU)\^'ing sulillely oi* vetinenumt 
to supply the plainer oflice ofeommon sense ami eomnion expeiienee. 

AVe remember wm‘ 11 an ueeasioii on which the duties of a, pi’oseentor were 
discharged with a power we cannot forgot, by one whose mime is amongst our 
biograpliieal records — we mean Kobert JJolmes. It was at the Armagli assizes, 
ami the prisoner was accused of the murder of tlie late Mr. Lowt lb 

The counsel for the prisoner, Air. Whiteside, in a most animated and eireetive 
speech, had jiressed on the .jury the possihiiily of a mistake in reference to the 
idcnfltji of till'- prisoner. Tlie murdmau* liad not been jireviously known to the 
witnesses, who w’ere prosimt wln*u it wxis cjinmltti'd; hut their testimony was 
fortified by cireiimsfaiitial evidence. AV'^lieii tlie long parade of witnesses for the 
defence w as over, the elaborate alibi, and the multiplied eonfirmatiou of‘ good 
eharaetcr exhausted, at the hour of midnight, with a few murky lights glimmer- 
ing in the gloom of the court — a deathlike stillness in the suppressed silence 
around —Air. Holmes rose to reply. Ills grave and venerable aspect, the thin 
silvery hair, the stern .solemnity of hi.s brow, were worth tlie study of a Kubens 
to perpetuate. His very look announced at once — The acenseil is the ueu- 
dcrer” : — 

, “ CJentlomen of the jury,” said lie, ‘*you did not, with your own eyes, sec the 
prisoner coiiimit this barbarous murder. You have been cautioned by the abb' uutl 
eloq'uent counsel for the pri.soncr against a conviction, founded on evidimee which 
may possibly be mistaken. It may be so, I admit , but Ave are obliged to aet in 
HFo — ^nay, in tlio highest matters Which can ocriipy the mind of man, connected with 
liis eternal interests and his immortal hopes — we nm^it act upon evidence Avhicli 
^satisticfl the heart and conviriee.s the'eonseienee, W'hilst it makes no appeal to the 
^passions or the senses. It is, gentlemen, a part of the aprangement of a wise Pro- 
vidence, and you aro to exerei.se the faculties with which He ha.s blessed you for 
the ascertainment of trutli.” 

It was a beautiful application of the passsage in BuUor on probability, in its 
degrees, as the rule of life. The efiTcct was eleeiVic : it brought back the jury 
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to their true position, to collect their corfclusion by a careful consicleration of the 
entire (jvl<lencc, and record, l)y^ their verdict, the exact result produced by the 
wJiolc testimony, in manner as in matter, upon tlieir conscience and tlieir judg- 
ment. < 

'J'hcrc is certainly no form of clocpicncc more deserving of admiration tlian 
that -wliicli deals with the realities of the human feelings and allbctions, and 
obtains a response as an echo in sound. When IVlr. Ilennctt, on one oeciasion, 
on the second day of a trial, had to reply to a most e.blc speech of the late !Mr. 
O’Connell, ho carried his whole audience liy a stroke ol‘ natural clocpienco of 
this description, impossible to be ade(juately tiansferrcd to paper. It was in a 
case of adultery : the ])ljiintifrhad married the lady, who was a ward of C/han- 
ccry, and inveigled into marriage when she was but a giddy child. had a 

larg(‘. fortune, and became the prey of design, and al'terwards the victim of 
intrigue. J^ut wheuJMr. Bennett came In describe the demerits of the plnintiib 
he showed th(i rare judgment and ability Avith wdiich h(i could, without the 
ornament of oratory, touch the allections of his audience, lie told the jury, in 
the most frank and familiar lone and manner, how he had gone home on the 
previous day, after lh(‘ plain tltV’s case had closed; 'hat he was sitting in his 
parlour after dinner, and looking over his brief, and thinking on tlu* case, lie 
then described that, whih- so engage<l. his children weiv ])laying before him in 
the room, and one of them, an interesting liltle daught(‘r, (‘speeiallv attracted 
his attention. lie thought, if In* should betaken b} death fruin liis family, 
and sonic hcarthiss, designing villain should avail hirnseli’ of ()])])()i Innily, 
ctisnafe his innocent child, and sacrifice her prospects and her happiness. And 
so he went on, with such natural feeling ami grajihic effect, such touching and 
tender allusion, and then suddenly stopjnal, under the pressure of su])])rossed 
emotion, having snapjied ihe topic <|uick and short. 'fluTe was not in the jury- 
box a parent who was not up in arms against tJui j^laiiililb and the success of 
the advocate was complete. 

How often has he carried a jury by his liormily comment, pi'otcsfi/i^ the 
delight he felt in having an honest (uise to lay befoni them, his hand fumbling 
now and again in his right pocket, and with an occasional pluck of his nose, and 
a lurch at the tails of liis wig, with the head thrown back, and the lijis c<nu- 
pressed; his sentences neither strictly grammatical, nor his words elaborately 
selected, and yet every gush of thought true to lihi and full of reality ; intel- 
ligible, manly, and persuasive, nothing but dishonesty or trickery could jiro- 
v(»kc his thorough good nature. 

A\"hcii Lord Wellesley was in Ireland, Mr. Bennett was appointed to preside, 
under the Insurrection Act, in the counties of Kildare and the King’s Coiintv ; 
and had not that eminent man been recalled, Mr. Bennett would havu; bi iui 
placed in a position in which I lie public would have still more amply l eaped tlie 
benefit of his cxpcrimiccd and judicial mind. Jt is well known that Lord 
Haddington pressed liim to go into i>arliauieiit ; the stale of his health at the 
time, and his long standing, naturally di.sinclining him lo political life, must 
have dissuaded him. His clear good sense, and plainness of mind, would have 
secured for him a ready acceptance with an English audience*. He had no 
ambition for oratorical display, but he possessed those personal <iualities which 
wo arc eontident arc as projiev for official cr judicial life, as professional learn- 
ing is necessary. It is one of the curses of our country that the avenues to 
public elevation arc cither political or polemical, d'hc lew jnomotions wliieh 
have been made on groiimla of j'«crit have been casual, but remarkable ; two 
occur to us at this moment — Baron i*ennefathcr and Judge Burl on were raised 
to the bench because the bar could not furnish better men. What is the title 
now for episcopal or judicial elevation? EpUvopun volo : then praise and 
patronise flie Nationid Board, announce your belief that the time has come for 
free-trade principle.s in religion ; and that the benevolent plans of government ^ 
for compelling all creeds to love each other, are entitled to your cordial eo 
operation. This proves you arc godly ; and you can write a pamphlet, with a 
Greek (pi otation, which will satisfy the premier that j on are learned; with a 
recommendation from the llomish priest of your locality, that you arc just die 
pride of his heart, you arc sure to bo the delight of the Castle. Thus lot the 
Church be olFicered by the eliemy, and then you may expect that it will not 
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fail of if«! mi?.sion, in accomplishing tluf exact object eontoinplatcd by its nursing 
fathers of the cabinet. Would you like to be a judge ? Well, it is a reason- 
able wish ; and can wc blame any young friend, entering upon professional life, 
for aspiring to the bench ? ** But hoAv am J to get the pAzi:,'* lie may naturally 

propose for consideration, 'fhe late Sergeant AVarreii was a man of the purest 
personal char.ictcr, the largest practice, esteemed by every man, of all classes 
and creeds, who knew liim and transacted business with him ; he had personal 
integrity, and professional excellence, aed yet was never promoted. Mr.llenii 
is a man, perhaps unequallcii at the bar ior the rarest combination of accurate 
learning, forcible eloquence, of acknowledged fairness of mind and indepcndimt 
feeling — he w'as never promoted. AV'e might swell the list from the headers of 
the North-East Circuit, brt wc forbear ; enough to say that Mr. Bennett 
has lived to see Roman Catholic after Romin Catholic taken from his 
own circuit, and placed, again and again, over his head, in otllce and on 
the bench. Wc do not cnll in question the, ordinary respeel ability of these 
lavoiired religionists, but- this we boldly aflirm, tliat. //ad they Iwcu independent 
ProtesLants, vui a /nan of them num/d h/we been //otieed. Protestants, it- is true, 
are sometimes not.iec'd — a lew wlio have careful l}^ l enounei'd their almost, atoreo- 
ty[)ed opinions, leaving It an ojuai question whether the, pn*sent or the past wa^s 
the g<*iiuine article; but the Bennetts and the Ibains, the AVarrena and the 
(iilmores, Protestants, and men of wisdom, beaming, judgment, and indepen- 
dt )/re, who wouM not stoo]) to any ollieial meanness, nor suiler Anglican dicta- 
tion ; Avlio could not l)ii used iu aid of any policy that n‘spected persons and 
<Iespised princlides — these arc the men, whose acknowledged but mux^piited 
merit plainly testifies, “ an (meiny hath done this.” If ever patronage shall bo 
adminislm’ed in Ireland on the ground of merit, what a Idesslng, what a change 
it would soon work in the, country. Who can reatl the comments iu iSfr. 
Stephoii'i’s edilion of the Book of (’-oinmon Px’aycr, detailing Ihe ]»rosliiulion 
of episcopal [aitronage iu In-land lo low stah! pur[>os(‘p, or rather party con- 
venience, and not l)iirn with indignation at the flagrant violation of trust 
and duty-' May wc not thank (lo<l that the Church and its ministry hav(^ 
survived tlu', doecration of its (dliccvS, and that il*pvo>eiits still a full and 
favourable opportunity for an altoi'cd policy. 

AVbo can rctlcet on tlic general course of promotion at the Irish bar, and not 
feel the many insults, the deep injiistiec inflictcMl on th(i profession and the 
public ? AVell might jMastor Brooke say, in his evidence licforti the Cominittce 
on Receivers, tliat he always admired the independence of the judicial cliaraeter 
in JOngland, and the maniKu* in which the appointment s were nmdo,- AvitlioiiL 
reference to any other tpialities tlian character and comjieteiiee, 

Wlieii liord Wellesley filled the viei-regal otlice, Mr. Bennett was liabitually 
consulted l)v that distinguished statesinmi ; and It is notorious, tliat when Sir 
Michael O’ljOghleii was al torii'*y -general, he had such entire confidence in the 
sound judgment of Mr. Bennett, tliat he never gave a il'rection as to a proso- 
eailioii on tin*, Munster Oircuit, well knowing the calibre of the man in whose 
hands he placed the rcsponsiliility. It wao not a little remarkable, that when 
the meeting of the Bar was licld, for the ])ur pose of arranging some tribute 
of respect to the memory of Sir JMichaeJ, tin; late Sergeant Warren and Mr. 
Bennett, in the most honourable and truly affectionate manner, took tho 
prominent part in su[)portiiig the resolution, in which the sentiments of the 
profession were ombodiijd. Yet the men who always acted with the generosity 
and candour c f (Jhristian charity in every movement of professional life, were 
not ipiallfieil for preferment! Had tlKjy not lieeii Protestants, how dificrent 
woiihl have been their lot in professional lite I Might it not be worthy of the 
exertions of some restless legislator to bring in a bill for Protestant emancipation? 

AVe have not adverted to m.any of the speeches of Mr. Bennett in the course 
^of his nisi prius practice. His ambition was, not to be eloquent, but to be per- 
suasive and intelligible. In the case of the Limerick Tolls, and also in the case 
of tlic Port Duties of the Corjioration of Dublin, his able and powerful addresses 
were remarkable for every quality which could be desired in a wise and judicious 
advocate. The late Chief J ustice Beniiefather, when himself a client, and bound 
to defend a devise made to him by one unconnect^id with his family, committed 
his important iutcrests to the faithful friend, whose ability he could estimate truly, 
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and whose ndectionate interest he could command. In this case, as in that 
ari.siu" on ilu; will of the late Lord (inillaiuoro, the forensic powers of ;Mr. Ben- 
nett were julinirahly CAhibiled. 

Pei haiiP, howe\er, the most triumphant exhibition of his talents, as a lawyer, 
w^as his justly eelebraled arirnment on behalf of the clerks of the peace, in the 
case of tlie late ^Ir. Ilai dinu^ «if the (iueen’s County. For profound and extensive 
lesearcli in black-letter li am in^r, accurate logical reasoniiiir, copious illustra- 
tion, 11 ml eneriiy of aiyunu'ut, thei'e could s(‘arcely be fouml a rnoi e elaborate or 
sinrcssful clfort than ihi.s must masterly j>roductlon. It only convinced two of 
the twelve jmiu'es then compohiu^ the ENche(|uer (diamber in Ireland — these 
two wcH' the late Baron Sir W. Smith, and Baron Fennefathcr ; but inLu^land, 
tlie euunsel liav inu been fui fished \vlih an accurale and le, vised report of the 
avji’ument here, and haviiu' faithfully submitted it to the House of Lords, IMr. 
Ihmnett’.s reasuniiiir pr(‘vailed, and, with the assent of all the Ln^jlish judges 
but one, oi*, at most, twi), the judgment pronounced in Ireland was reversed. 

'J'his was demonstration jilaln as to the solid information and available 
resources bo ])Ossessed. His strong, seusioL disposition disliked ilie pclty 
jiedantry of jiarailing cases on every ordinary occasio-i in court ; and Iiih si>uml 
judgment induced liim to rely on some j»lain view the facts, and some 
acknowledged jn'incijiles of law ajijdied to the facts, without com])li(’atIiig the 
argument wilh refined distinctions, or tryingto make* his I’casoiiiug moie cogent 
than was snilicient for the minds he addressed. He knew his men, ami he 
measuri'd his weapons accordingly, 

III private life no mm is more j'isl.ly rc.speoted. The claims of parochiid 
(‘harit}^ alwa) s obtain from him a ready res jk> use ; and you will seldom drop 
in npun a si'rmon for a school or an asylum in a less opulent parish, but }ou 
will tind bim in tlie col lector’s pew. 

As father of the iMimster bar, he enjoys ihe aHectionate esicem of men of 
every c1m>s ami eiced amongst them; and his hommrMble, kindly, and truly 
paternal [ircsiflcm^y, infuses good I'eiling into the mass of the jirufession. If 
llu^ ]V)lieY whlcli has prey died has deprived the jmbbe of his valuabh* services 
in olhee or on the Ix'iieh. and denied him the just reward of straightforward 
imlusli-y, and Imlepeiidont eomluct, in the diNcharge of profi'ssional tiuty, yet 
lie not left without a recomjionse which no guvea-nuu*nt could eonfer nor 
ought to ovi rlook. (lood men love, him, and honest men j-espeet him; the 
public luive. M])pruved of him, by the (>\t(‘nsive [iraelici! which lie so long cii- 
joyi'd ; the judges have long regarded him as an e<|nal, and enjoyed his com- 
panionship as a Ixmcher; jurors, grand and pidty, have all (‘ontided in his 
wiMlom, iiis prmhmee, iind his sound judgment. Love, honour, tronjis of 
friends,” arc in his train ; and if the life, and the, example of such a man can 
fiiinirh no inodid for sale imitation io tin* young bar of Ireland; if, in the 
(ILimtangled state of parly eonnexioii, and the disengagement of primaplefl 
from th(‘ meanne.ss ami vulgarity of political partisanship, no policy can be 
])ropnnnded, which may cheer wilh hope of belter days the land of our atfec- 
tiuns, a lesson of [lalience, salutary and profound, may lie usefully studied in 
the examiile of a man we honour and a friend wc lo\c. 


r 
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THE COMMBRAGH MOUNTAINS, THEIH LAKES AND LEOENDS. 
IN TWO rAUT6~P\UT II. 


Onck more to the mountains ! Will 
you, kind roadcj*, ai^ain borrow from 
our fairy godinothor, Imagination, a 
chariot like ( andcrclla’s, or, -‘t Iciist, a 
juiir of t.cven- 1 eaguo boots, and ao- 
comjKUiy me to the western side of 
the Comineragli.s ? 

Leaving the banks of the Nier 
llivcr, we will stiike ofV from the 
Clonmel road, up this narrow, rug^red, 
sleep 1)01 een, in the direction of the 
Lyre IMmuitaiii. At every turn, as 
we ascend, what fine views open of 
the amphilhealre of mountains, all in 
a glow with the blossomed heath, re- 
minding us of (lie lines in Marmion, 
descriptive of the sunbeams on the 
Oehil Mountains 

‘‘As !i hojlliy top tlioy klsy'd. 

It fiKMiiit J ,i piiriiJc anici Iij >,t ” — 

and diversified with scattered cottages, 
patches of tillage, the woody ravine 
and ‘'liining stream of Knockalisheeu ; 
the liamlels of Knockanbraundau, ami 
KnoekonaOriij (o e., the Mass Tlili) 
with its chapel ; glimpses of the \i(-r 
ru'shing down to (be plain, and the 
llllle s[)arkling hrooklets that hasten 
with their conti ihutions to the river, 
lilvt! feudal \ussals [mating liihutc to 
their chief. When we look haek, we 
ha\c a wide-spread view below us in 
the county d'ipperary ; and l)< 3 foreaud 
ai*ouud us i iso liie monnlams in ibeir 
ddlcrent clusteis, and their various 
distantes, and most of them crowmed 
wiih huge liea[)H of grim, grey stones. 
The Lyre Mountain, to w hicli we are 
diieeliugour steps, is curved like a 
crescent; and )ou sec four shadowy 
(a)umb that lie along its arc ; in those 
circular liollows .ire the lakes we mean 
to visit, and the nearest to us is 
Comnfea. 

As vve ascend the grassy, and often 
hoggy slope, where now and then an 
exiinmed tree sjjcaks of a p»-imeval 
^ iurcst on tlicse now bare hciglils, we 
see only thedn^-ky bollov’, till wo sud- 
denly descend a little, and ihero lies 
llic lake, in the bottom of tlie nmun- 
tain bowl. It is a small tarn, con- 
taining but a few acres, yet it is ex- 


tremely ])retty ; and the mild cha- 
racter of itvS scenery forms a contrast 
wiih that of Coumshingaun, and 
Crotty’s Lake. It is a quiet piece of 
water, ifearly circidar, with a rather 
rocky fure-pronnd, and lies snugly 
mused in tlio hip of high guarding 
eminences, that arc so green and 
smooth, they look even velvety, save 
where at tin' haek S'Cne rocky ledges 
vary iheii- general aspect. What a 
eomph'le Sabbath stillness” is herd 
Not a breath of air is sighing over 
tile lake, nor a niurimir of a distant 
stream to be beard, nor a livdng thing 
insight hut ourselves; aiul /ee'secni 
almost like intruders. 

Strange to say, this mild and lovely 
lake is believed by the peasantry to be 
haunted by a huge serpent, whose 
physiognomy (as seen by a favoui’cd 
few) declares him to be own brother " 
of the serpent at ( ^oumsliirigaun ; and 
to iiiin this^^j)ot owes its name Couvi- 
feut the Hollow of the Wild (’reatnre. 
in ancient times he dwelt on term 
finuuy and was a public p-est to I lie 
country, devouring ilocks and herds, 
and sometimes their kee[iers and 
owners; till St. Ikitrick, taking com. 
jiassion on tlic poor survivors, cn- 
oh.anted him, and east liim into the 
kike, iheie to abide till Doomsday; 
with, however, the occasional indul- 
gence of coming up from the bottom 
(of course on parole of honour) to 
disport himself awhile on the surface; 
and, doubtless, the permission is 
granted to him in order that, by hks 
appearance, he may piovo the truth 
the history, and convince the incre- 
dulous, “ a* seeing is believing.” 

laical tradition allirins, that a near 
relative of this serpent, a cousin-ger- 
man at least, i'* .similarly enchanted in 
a lake on the fiallee Mountains, 
county 'ri[i[)erarv, and by the same 
Iiowerfnl hand. Oticc upon a [inie 
(saith deponent) while St. Latriek 
was on his mission in Munster, he was 
preaching on a Sunday in the vicinity 
of thaji (Lillee Lough : some idle 
boys, instead of joining the congre- 
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gation, went to play on the margin of 
the lake, and amused thoinselve.s cut- 
ting down a holly tree, and making it 
into a boat, scattering* the chips about 
as they worked away, all unheeding of 
the Sabbath. One of iho chips fell 
into the lake, and immediately became 
a monstrous and hideous serpent, 
which, after rolling and dashing 
about in a fearful manner, stretchecl 
its horri<l, open jaws towards the 
trembling urchins, as if anxious to 
devour them. Tiiese unfbrfiinate ar- 
tisans, disinaved at the result of their 
handiwork, which, though of holly, 
was so far from holy, ran o(f in 
alarm to acajnaint Si. Patrick with the 
prodigy, ilo repaired with them at 
once to the spot, and found the ser- 
]>entjust about to land, in order to 
conuncnce devastating the country ; 
but the beneficent saint summanly 
stayed lv/:i,pioceeding«, denohneed him 
as a cl) ip of a had hluek, and confined 
him, hy onchaiitmeiit, to the bottom of 
the lake, without ( ven the temporary 
indulgenco conceded to his kinsman at 
(Jomnfea ; and this rigorous irnpristin- 
meiit ohai’es Ills teni[)er so mueh, that 
he often violently endeavours to rise 
to the surface ; and liis furious ex- 
ertions occasion a noise which is 
heard in the (kmuncraghs like claps 
of distant thunder ; and the peasants 
say these sounds arc always fore- 
runners of bad wcallicr. 

The tliousand and-one tales of St. 
Patrick hanishing, or subduing ser- 
pents in Ireland, wliere none evcjr ex- 
isted, are thought, by some, to be alle- 
gorical, and to symbolise his victory, 
by the preaching of (fin istianity, over 
the Druids, as serpent-worshippers, a 
strange idolatry brought from the 
East, where the serpent was ciirly re- 
garded with a mixture of fear, from 
its iio\i')iis qualities, and veneration, 
from its wisdom, as “ more subtle than 
all the beasts of thc^ field.” 

TiCt us descend to that wild and 
grassy valley that lies between thr two 
ranges of the mountains, where those 
herds of peculiarly handsome and 
graceful goats are browsing; so busily. 
Our way is eastward to the next 
couin, wherein the two lakes called 
the Coumaloughs* are situated. 


^ Tins hollow does not please you so 
much as Coumfea’ No; for though 
the basin is of wider scope, it is of 
ruder character, and the closing emi- 
nences are neither so high nor so ver- 
dant us those of Coumfea ; and they 
are deeply scarred by the now dry 
channels, that show where the wintry 
torrents gush down the rude declivi- 
ties, and overfill the lakes. The hin- 
der Lough is the more picturesque of 
the two, being thus surrounded hy 
knoDsand hillocks, that jut into it like 
small promontories ; but the nearer, 
and more elongated Lough, with its 
few scattered rooks and swelling fore- 
gi’eu'Ml, has the additional feature of a 
small that issues silently from 

it, and steals -^w ay* into the valley. 
''J'he p round about these (Joninaloijghs 
is more hr»)ken than at Coumfea, and 
abounds in patches of heaths, and 
great clumps of deej> moss. You 
start at that shaiqi, shrill sound! It 
is an eagle screaming from the ])oint 
of the highest rock ; and now the 
young eaglets are aroused in their «e- 
eluded nest, and ad<l their piercing 
voices to tii8 cry, till every nook of 
the (>oum is vocal with the wdld 
echoes. Look at that group of cows 
in the background, attended by the 
old herdsman and his sagacious dogs. 
What a pretty scenic elfect they give, 
as they wind slowly round the base 
of the mountain that closes in these 
lakes 1 

But we must not linger, for the 
f'Oum with the tw'o Stillogue lakes is 
at some distance eastward from us 
yet ; and the ground becomes more 
and more undulating, one abrupt knoll 
swelling after another, and often rug- 
ged with rocks, and splashy with wet 
jdaccp, and the day is so bright and so 
hot, that we arc delighted when wo 
meet with a bubbling spring, to quench 
our thirst in its clear cold water ; and 
as w'e proceed, fine vistas are opening 
still between the heights, displaying 
expanses of cultivated land, and 
bounded far behind by the dim-seen 
Cloghcen Mountains, in the county 
Tipperary. 

Evening is advancing, and we have 
gained the hollow that holds the lakes" 
of Stillogue Beg and Stillogue More; 


In suminpr, when the springs are low, Couinalough forms tw'o lakes ; but in 
wet seasons, the waters cover ^he dividing space of land, and there is apparently 
but one lake. 
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but you cannot sec* both at one view, 
for the Stillogue More, or Great 
Stillogue, lies higher up in the Couni 
than the Stillogue Beg, or Lesser 
Stillogue, and is hidden by the rising 
of the ground all round it. Do you 
not think the Stillogue Beg far more 
attractive than the Coumalogues ? 
Among those wild, steep, torrent- 
worn cliffs that enclose it, that peak, 
the highest and the rudest, is known 
as the “ Bagle’s Eyrie.” Us lordly 
dwellers are silent, but ea icvam/tCf 
these goats are exciting our admira- 
tion, by their wonderful agility in 
climbing up the fearful and dizzy 
height, and clinging to the perpendi- 
cular side, where it would seem im- 
possible they could find a inonu‘nt’s 
footing. Far down below them, the 
lake is lying so still, that the large 
round leaves of the floating pond- 
weed with which it is covered are 
motionless, except just at the front 
margin, where the strong, quick stream 
issues briskly from it, and runs away, 
pr.attrmg as it goes. 

The ascent from Stillogue More to 
the upper lodge of this couni, is as 
yet the most fatiguing part of this 
day’s excursion ; the ground is so 
rough aiul broken, and the swells are 
so high and so frequent. Yet now, as 
wo stand upon the last knoll, are wo 
not amply rejiaid by the sight of this 
beautiful lake just below us ? It is not 
only larger than Stillogue Beg, and 
more perfectly oblong, but is also far 
superior in all its features, llow fine 
are these surrounding heights, some 
inden ted with flood-tracks, some heathy, 
some crowned with spiky summits ; and 
all so vividly reflected in the bright 
calm waters, that no mirror could he 
more true, as none could be more beau- 
tiful. And down the precipibms side 
of the wildest steep that gushing wa- 
terfall glitters, as it leaps from crag 
to crag, breaking, with its welcome 
voice, the otherwise profound silence. 
See where a little spring is bubbling 
up in the midst of this exquisitely clear 
lake ; and where that streamlet emerg- 
ing from it, glides down the moun- 
tain ledge that holds the upper lough, 
and falls into the Stillogue Beg be- 


neath ; forming a link between the 
lakes, like a silver chain connecting 
two gems. 

But the declitting sunlight warns us 
to quit this lovely scene,* ami retrace 
our steps, in order to repair to our 
nigljt- (quarters. The walk through 
the upland glen is so interesting that 
*! beguiles our fatigue — to the left is the 
mountain-curve, with the semi-circular 
range of shadowy coums ; but not a 
glimpse can we catch of their lakes, 
for they 4ie enfolded in the arms of the 
mountain, that seems to hide thorn with 
a lover- like jealousy. To our right is 
the opposite range of heights — before 
us the champaign country below, with 
the Suir winding away in the distance ; 
and the setting sun, pouring its rays 
upon the brig lit river, makes it gleam 
with the rerulgence of burnished gold, 
and recals to our thoughts the golden 
water of the Arabian Tales, llehind 
us, above the Stillogues,*tTio moon 
is rising in a deep blue and cloudless 
sky ; while in the west the colouring 
of the clouds, where the sun has just 
sunk, exceeds in gorgeousness any 
thing that 1, at least, have seen before 
— such brilliant crimson, glowing 
orange, and truly regal purple, in all 
their difler?nt shades I 

And novv thin mists begin to veil 
the landscape, like a subtle tissue, first 
of transparent gold gauze, then of 
purple, last of rich warm grey : and 
the knolls that rise, one behind an- 
other, like billows at sea, are looking 
dim and indistinct ; and the stern out- 
lines of the mountains are gradually 
.softening down, and blending, a.s it 
were, witli the darkening skies. It is 
indeed the true “ Zauberland” — the 
region of enchantment. 

With an unclouded moon for our 
guide, shining down .so benignantly 
upon us, wo reach our shelter for the 
night ; and truly it is no more than a, 
shed ter, this humble cabin. By the 
blaze of the turf fire on the ground 
you recognise the old cowherd wo saw 
at Stillogues, and his two dogs, who are 
apparently representatives of the Celt 
and Saxon races, as one rejoices in 
the Irish appellation of Cosh,'* i. e., 
Foot” — of course he is very fleet — 


* The next coum to the last contains the two lakes called the Coumeraghs, 
which wo were not able to visit, but they present^^(as wo were informed) no re- 
markable features. 
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find tho other in the En^rlish name of 
Brartfly and ho, it is to be hoped, is 
a spirited animal, ready to talvu any 
refractory ‘‘ hull hy tile horns." Tko 
family liere s[)(‘ak s(‘arc<'!y any Knp:- 
llsli ; but in their uarnohearled Iri.sh 
they are inahlnj^* vvedecone to tho 
only part of their dwelling that can 
apj>r()ach the ordijiary idea ut a loom. 
You must not he fa.^lidioiis, tiiou^h 
!md(‘i }onr l'< (‘t is the native cartlj, 
i‘uH of hills and hollows ; and over 
your head loueh ratters and raiarso 
thatch ; and thou^li tlio peep-hole 
that assuTiK's, without fulfillin;^, the 
duty of window, does not admit air 
enon^h to eun(|iier llie (ianip smell of 
the earth llooi*, and tin* miistv smell 
of the thatch ; thouj^ii the cra/y door 
will scaiceiy eithm- oju-n or slmt ; ami 
lh(Mif;h a loiijr ])ole, fixed diagonally 
acio'^'^ tlie room, sustains, dan^lincf, 
all th(* tfo’airohe ol' the ^ood tidK- — 
corduroy inexpressihles, blue flannel 
petticoats, t^i'cy yarn sloelvin^'^ — 

})iiier about }oiir hisad as vou p-{»pc for 
a ilirei'-lcei^ed stool. \Vc /o/rc ^’ot 
some eieature-eomlorts Mill ; (»ur 
hlanlvcts are unpacivCil, and spiv, d 
over leally elean straw', on ihat an- 
tique hedstea'l ; our hasle t oi’ pi'oj.;' is 
o[)ei)(Ml, and our vi.unls di->pi,iye(l oii 
lh(‘ fleal tahlc‘ ; and we have li;j;ii?<d 
up a pair of candles — one m <iii irmi 
candlestiek tliai would charm an auti- 
(juarian ; tin* olliei stuck in a hotrj^-. 
'I'riie, W(* liavo scarce miy the eom- 
inou a[qiii.mecs lor a me.ii, ami mu.st 
iisi* our fmversmore than aecoro' with 
bouton; still vv(‘ ina} l)oa.-.t l Hat we 
hav{‘ nu'^cd ourselves to sucii an eh‘- 
Oidrd pif'ilion, that we e.m took dun u 
upon the woihl and It^ ia^hioii--, and 
feel ourselves threat ly idniie such fri- 
volous consideration - 1 . So mov to 
sMiiper ; cat like a hunter, and sice]) 
like hi tired dog'. 

JMorrnng summons us for liie re- 
maiinng lakes — first for tlie most 
northern, Loug’n iMora*. Our onto 
is tiirough the inomitaiiis at the other 
bide of the iqdaud valli'y. Tiic ranges 
that we traverse 1 vesterday stand ()]»- 
polite to us, velluvv w'ith the slanting 
early sunlight ; (hey are seen to great 
advantage with their semicircle of 
dusky conms, and the many little 
streams, sitining like bllver threads 
upon their dark sides. 'Phe^p on this 
side vv'c may well eail ‘‘ The 'Phirsty 


^ Mountains." Less hospitable than 
their opposite neighbours, they do not 
offer to the wayfarer a draught from 
brook or sjiringlet ; and they look as 
prijud as churlish ; for each summit 
IS crowned with a vast heap of Hugo 
stones — a Titanic diadern. 

Here, m thi.s grassy and very lonely 
gorge, vie start to .‘iec two tall grey 
Dalian sloms standing side hy side. 
Erected in a far remote age, as me- 
morials of some. long-forgotten his- 
tory, they have hfin faithless to their 
ollieo ; they tell us nothing of what 
ihcY wen* ehaiged to couvc'y to jiostc- 
rilv ; tlicy lo(»k Ilia* sjicidrcs of the 
}i.isi in tins iitler solitude; hut Ic.-s 
i ommiii.v .'t'.vi* lliau ghosts, they will 
not answer, I'Mmgh corijiired. “ Do 
ye mark a hatde-tieid. tin* grave of 
a hero, or of a hard ? W ill not 
.''jaak' tt) us even in the obsolete 
Ogham No! tli(*re is no ti'aee of 
inserijitioij, or of any kind of device; 
yet the tool of some ancient workman 
ii.is pa'.scvl over tliem, for they are 
squared and shajied, tapering a, little 
from th(* base to the rounded to]i. 
Tile munntaineers call these dallans 
“ I’lim’s (^iioils, ’ and say they were 
ic^Ld as eastmg'-stones m trials of 
slienglh h> the aiuiont Fenian heroes, 
wlmm rustic tradiiion represents as a 
gigri.dic raet', liius evidently confv)und- 
iiig tneu with bi^' men — indeed m 
thf vernacular, as now spoken, the 
>jme wJird (toisi'h-kcc^' ex])ressi s 
both ili.mqiiun and giant. In diveis 
piacei among tin* Commeraghs are h)- 
gendary ve.sligt's of i'dim’s royal foot- 
st. ])S. Here w ere fine huntliig-gruuiid.s 
for liini and his Fenians, wlio (say the 
liards) luvuil, in time of peace, the 
chase, as a ‘‘mimicry of war,’ as 
Scott terms it. 

lleyoTid this gorge rises Kvock-an- 
Fiuu, or Finn’s Mountain ; and north 
of it i;. KnocLuu-rce, or the King’s 
f.Joiiiifain, crowned with stones. You 
may leinemher I formerly jiointed out 
to you tlie locaLa of Fin, Finn’s 
Seat ; and not far from the hamlet of 
KriockanhiMundon are An^k-na-rce, 
the King’s Ford, and the wood of 
Knork-nn-t'LU', or the W ood of tho 
King’s Mount. 

In our progress, the guide is pur- 
posely leading u.s, vvitli many turnings 
ami wimlings, through deep moimtaiii- 
IMbses, not only for the sake of an 
easier ascent, but aUo for the sake of 
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i\ surprise; and at last hero he has* 
plaeed us, unexjyectedly, nn a rook 
uut oi‘ the lui^hl, ju>t (‘Mr 
Lamgh Moim. What a ghuion.^ \ i< \v 
is siiildeiily revealid to us f — it st'eius 
as though av, ImjL* Klumhuu ].>y s[trfa*I 
below — yellrov eonidiel')". ere'M mea- 
dows, dark ruin'-, fair whitt* ehiiri! es 
and ohajK'ls, vs.iving wimhI-. ime do- 
main^, seattei ed houses aiiel eluslei ing 
hainh't'', winding rivers, tiirenl-iike 
sti’eams, and iine-lihi- la^ads ; ddis and 
nionntaiiiS in vin lous disianct'", tin* 
noble heiglit of Siit venni/nai n, ar at 
Iiand, the far bhu' sea ('di;ii>g the Inni- 
zoi), and a ino'-t goi-jj tuts in, on day 
sun pourinj;' a u'olden llou.i •I’ver 
ail. 

W hen nist I .saw mai'inlie, nt 
spc'ftinde, soun* }hre<* vc-.-irs since, my 
f oinj);iinf)i)s and mysLlf I’elt il almo.-L 
overpowering; one slnnled fn.- tj*-. 
vvitli his Ininds, slealing only sli.,rt 
glinijises, as if to accnstoui In.s siglit 
hy degrees lo the spj\.i;(ic)iir hetore 
Idin ; aiK'llier e\el<iinu‘(l it w .i 
dream, it was lOo neautiful i-t r(.aiif;, ; 
a third lai ed Id-- hal with a reveri-Mh.d 
air, and I '-onid not I'.' ip rei-,diin.^* 
from Mdtoii the hsnin of Adam and 
jd\ e in r.ir'idi^e • — - 

“ I i L-t .11 1' til v , h'Oiiu ill'.. 1’ 'ti'iit Ilf i'(i«i(l, 

I Ill'll ' in il fi mil., 

'I >ie M iiiiiii iiir 11)1 t'l , -i 11' li'i.v ’Aiii.ilmi’ - tl eii, 

l’ll‘-;n kll. 'i' ' LI; a '.lt( --t rllni\ L the L IlftlVtU-*, 

'' 1 v\ nv, ,i.iv , I L J ill -cL'ii 
In (111 V t’lv 'IV. (, ’'. I'lk'i v- t C'L I'lliil.iu* 

I ;"j 1 *1.1 's 1 ii^. o,nl lliovi' lit iin I p**\v(.r iln eii 

Let ui at length turn (>iir ga/.e from 
(ill* grand landscape bevond ii.s, .imi 
look down from this overiia/iglng luek 
u[)on Lough Mora. It j.s merely a 
large, ii regularly -.sha[)ed ])oul, on a 
kind of level upon th.o slone-'trow ed 
side of the mountain. Yet tnis hare, 
iigly,um‘oinanrie-h;okiiig Lough has its 
legend, according to whieh it is haunted 
hy a female supern.'dnral being called 
Mora,” an old Irish name, which it 
is to l)e regretted is now obsoh to ; it 
is not identical with Mori/a (Mary),, 
and Is much more harmonioua. When- 
ever this Lady of the Lake” deigns 
to be visible, she appears as a tall 
graceful woman, with very fair iiair, 
and ckul in wdiito. She possesses a 
herd of enchanted cattle, milk-white, 
but with red ears, whicli she sometimes 
bring.? up from tlio depths of the lake 
tf) feed, during the witching hours of 
night, amid the patclio.s of pasture in 
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the.se mountains, doubtless for change 
of diet. 

t)nee upon a time a fanner in lln se 
regi<ms pma-eiv^d that im gras.s was 
fall'll iliiuii much fa''t) r (hati his liwn 
few c.ittie cunht con.--uine il, ami he 
resMlvtil lo be in wait oir li)” trespass- 
i-rs. Lei ,\ei n '.mdMii,l.l and .sum i.«e 
• ili.'-esii 1 fro a ids amousli ,i lair 
wl'te-rol.el ri'in.ihu drivinu' alu-idof 
(le uKiful catlic hi hoe iuT, aii-l (piu'tiv 
iii-.t.i;ilm^ til' m 111 l.n p.isiiire. A'l 
.soon ihey ha ’ hege'i to i laze he 
di- col i-rt d him-.i'l;', .-piauig i'oj'wanl, 
im lu d siuiie of ilu' eifW « imI j an cnelo- 
sure, 'iiul I'ue 'jaie on tUem. and tiien 
riislu'd up-o-'i t hi' mtrioive lierdsw (on.in 
to (abe '-.I r pi - »M-r ; imt i.m.’a'diately 
iie pi'i’i. ei\ L-d Dial .'-iu* w' 's imi oflins 
world. Ill- ‘-l.iiich* h.iciv, I'-rnli d and 
freUiimng, winie jdi im, f o-feedug to- 
cciIk r hy a ■ i,-M lie- le-; O'* ii.ji I'.ord, 
li-hl lliMii low.ii'ds die l.iki',«;.ike i'.'i'mcr 
loiiowim^ at ii n-’peetlul disl.incc. 
U ill n sic* vcac!.('*l tiie w a-' r sim stoinl 
1 )! -.de i(, am) waving ln'r wlnp. tirms 
(>V('j- If, n(l{ I fd amlitdy a '-pi-li (o the 
eiiecl, iJiat m i ev I'lig'' lor the m.-,nlt, slie 
had n .*oi\ I'd 1 1'oin ti moi I ;d, Ia'iw morlii 
no angl'T simuM ever taivo more than 
thm* irmit^u oiu* d.iv tnna her [a)Ugit, 
thouiih he siumid jdy lies ciai't from 
dawn (o inididgiit ; and thus li.iving 
.saifl, .^he tind her kmc moied toi'ward 
on the Longl), and .soon ue-ajifjetu ed 
ije.i. .itii li-i sni’faof . 'I’lie fanner j e- 
tunuil (o his pra/mg giimnd, (li‘}i*r- 
iniiii'd, at all events, to kn j) tie.' fairy 
Cattle iu" hid cajuun’.'l, for the im- 
prov ('ineiit ot his origin. d .'-lock ; for a 
lu'hef i'l tiii'st* .supcii.atiiral ruminants 
i-.M'ry general m (he soinli of Irelaml; 
.■'.nd thi* pL'^e'^antry idilrm that the 
mixed lueed hetwi-en I hem ami mortal 
kiue is very beaiuitul, iiinl e\aetly rc- 
Si'iidiiing tile magic tinimal.s, pure 
wliiic, with rod ears. 'fhe fanmr 
watched h.'s ciplm.s olo'-ely during 
th(. rc'-'t ol' toe dark hours ; but iis 
the Min ro*e, fin* fairy cow.s In'gaii 
to grow iiidi-itiin't to sight, and ever 
a.s il hecame lighter, tin'v waxed 
more uml more ohm, and v\hcn the 
sun was tdiov the honzon, they seemetl 
to liave vanishi'd tiway into iioihnifr- 
ness. A murrain soon afterwardh. 
hroke out among the farmer's catth’, 
and swept th.em all away ; nothing 
prospered with hiin, and he eventually 
died inftlio utmost poverty; and, ac- 
cording to the ru.stic dopont lit.'-, Mo- 
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ra*8 statute of limitations/* with re- 
spect to the three trout, is still in full 
force agjiinst mortal anglers. 

It is easy to trace cur supernatural 
kine to the east, where the cow is still 
a sacred animal. In the early ages it 
was considered symbolical of the 
moon, from its crescent-shaped horns; 
and the moon itself was believed to be 
of an aqueous nature, and to preside 
over navigation. The siii)er natural 
cow is found in every ancient mytho- 
logy : e, g ,9 it was the hieroglyphic of 
the Egyptian Isis (the moon) — it was 
the form under which the classic lo 
eluded the wrath of Juno ; tho Scan- 
dinavian cow, Auduinbla (represent- 
ing nature, and the primary element, 
water) was made from melted icc, and 
fed on the foam of the sea. In tho 
more modern northern fables, the 
mermaids have herds of snow-white 
cattle like Mora’s ; thus, what was in 
ancient limes a myth, dwindles down, 
in later days, into a fairy legend ; and 
our Mora, with her kine, seems to bo 
a far descendant of an old Indo- Celtic 
myth of Nature the great mother, and 
her symbol, the horned moon. 

There is an historical anecdote that 
is curiously connected with the Irish 
fairy cattle, or, at least, wSth their de- 
scription, from which we may infer 
that the value set by the Irish on the 
supposed mixed breed (called in Irish 
Earc cuicne) had made an impression 
on the minds of the Anglo-Norman 
settlers. We read, that when William 
de liraose fell under the displeasure of 
King John, on account of his express- 
ing some sympathy for the fate of 
young Arthur of Brittany, Matilda 
de Braose, his wife, took great pains 
to collect, in the county of Limerick 
(where the Do Braoses had largo 
estates) a herd of marvellous beauty, 
400 cows, and a bull, all milk-white, 
with red ears (the characteristics of 
the fairy breed), and presented them 
to Queen Isabella, hoping by this rare 
gift to engage her intercession for De 
Braose with John ; but the tyrant was 
not to be won, and the unfortunate 
family of De Braose were starved to 
death in prison, in Windsor Castle. 

And now look at the majestic 
mountain of Slievenaman, which, 
though in the county Tipperary, seems 
quite near. It is still redolent of the 
memory of the great Finn ; it was 
one of his favoiirite sporting^ haunts. 


( and was the scene of the most extra- 
ordinary foot-race on record. Finn 
wished to marry, but at the same time, 
to avoid the chance of a consumptive 
or asthmatic bride, and with an in- 
credible want of gallantry in an Irish- 
man, he proposed the honour of his 
hand as the prize of a race, to bo run 
by the fair maidens of Erin, from the 
foot of the mountain to the top, where 
ho would be seated on a stone to 
greet the winner. Strange to say, the 
Irish ladies, loss spirited than now, 
accepted the terms ; and she who out- 
stripped her panting rivals was 
Grainc, a royal daughter of Tara’s 
Halls ; the Fenian chief espoused her 
accordingly ; but, as tho court scandal . 
of the third . ontury affirms, she sub- 
sequently proved iXvdt strength of lungs 
is not always a pleasant quality in a 
wife: Graine was well able to hold 
out for the last word in all matri- 
monial debates ; but, luckily for poor 
Finn’s peace, she was as nimble to run 
from him, as she had been to run for 
him, and she ultimately eloped with 
his aide-de-camp Dermod. A crom- 
lech on the top of this mountain is 
pointed out as Firm’s Chair,” where 
he sat during tho race, which is com- 
memorated in the name given to tho 
locality, Slieve-na-?aa7i, which, oddly 
enough means The Mountain of the 
Woniejf in the vernacular; but this is 
an abbreviation, for the name in full 
is, Slicve-na^rnan fionn na lleiririy 
“ The Mountain of the Fair Women 
of Ireland.” 

Here, too, was tho scene of Finn’s 
mighty chase, at which, if wo believe 
the marvellous tales of the bards, 
15,000 Fenians, in glittering array, 
and armed with helm and spear, 
assembled with 30,000 dogs, of which 
lOjOOd being favourite hounds, wore 
golden chains round their necks ; a 
hundred boars were chased and killed 
on the plain, and eaoli dog killed a 
deer upon the mountain : a tremen- 
dous battue, indeed : it was well all the 
'‘game in Munster was not annihilated. 

But we must loiter no longer here ; 
we have a toilsome space to travel 
southwards, ere we reach the lake of 
Coum Duala — steep descents, arid ^ 
mountains, coarse grass, heaps of 
stones, clumps of deep moss, in which 
the deceived foot sinks ; hidden holes, 
tough heath, but still varying views at 
every angle and opening. 
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From the brow of a mountain wo* 
look down upon Coura Duala in every 
sense of the word : it is an insigni- 
ficant, irregular tarn, on the side of a 
height that slo:>’'s down to the open 
country; it has no loch, no grassy 
margin, no one interesting feature — 
yet, if not an enchanting, it is an 
enchanted lake, haunted by a water 
spirit like Mora, white, tall, and 
graceful, and with a vast profusion 
of long flaxen hair, that falh below 
her fair shoulders in waving tresses: 
and hence the etymology of the place, 
Coum Duala (properly g/nwZo'), “ The 
Hollow of Her with the Long Hair.” 
Our ** Duala” is an Irish Naiad, and 
descends from the same ancestry as 
the Naiads of classic mythology, the wa- 
ter-goddesses of the East — to this day 
the Ganges is worshipped in India as 
a female divinity : but as myths travel, 
a goddess degenerates into a nymph, 
and the nymph into a spirit, or fairy. 

Theio is nothing to detain us at 
Couin Duala. A weary descent — the 
refreshment of a bit of level ground 
while crossing the pass, called the 
Gap, between two ranges — a laborious 
ascent — and now down on hands and 
knees to crawl along the f.ice of the 
mountain ; beware of a false step, the 
steep is all hut perpendicular, and 
there is a frightful precipice below, 
and inaccessible summits above. Be 
not dismayed ; wlien 1 first essayed 
this fearful passage 1 lost heart for a 
while, and lay down, with my face to 
the (‘arth, gfasping a root of heath, 
and proter»ting 1 must lie there and 
die quietly, fur if 1 moved an inch I 
should ho dashed to pieces — it was 
nervous work; our guide had mis- 
taken his route: evening was far ad- 
vanced, and thick, fleecy clouds were 
descending low, and threatening to 
envelope us completely ; yet 1 was 
IHjrsuaded into courage At last, and 
scrambled safely on to Coum Gorra, 
and so may you. 

And now that we have reached 
Coum Gorra, do you not agree with 
me that it is better worth a visit, after 
all, than any of the other coums, ex- 
cept Coumshingaun ; the scenery is 
peculiarly savage, but grandly savage. 
Though this Coum contains three 
lakes, yet we can only see one at a 
time from our position, for they lie, 
each above the other, in retiring 
shelves of the cliff. What a stern 


Coum is this chaos of rocks, closed 

In by the mountains, among whose 
summits the sharp spike of Grotty's 
rinnaclo” rises «onRpicuou3— ..the pre- 
cipice, and wild glen below, with a 
vista of open country— the still, dark 
waters of the lower lake, with its 
barren, stony margin, and its issuing 
fcvfcam, that flows over the edge of the 
rude shelf, and runs gurgling down 
the glen. This Coum is so enclosed, 
that it yields particularly fine echoes, 
whence it is designated Coum Gorra, 

The Hollow of the Sharp Cry,” or 
Echo. Listen how that whistle is 
1 epeated again — again, and again : it ' 
seems to run round, round, and to fill 
every nook and (Tuvice. 

Knoll afjpr knoll we must surmount, 
to reach the middle lake on the le<]go 
above. It is even wilder than tho 
lower one — the ground so rugged — 
the over-topping crags so g;r,aud- 7 th 6 
rocks so enormous, often like natural 
cromlechs, and many arc scattered in 
the Jough, giving a fine bold relief to 
itb still, ilark waters. Those, too, 
have their nursling stream ; but after 
leaving the lake, it sinks into a pool, 
and, by a subterranean descent, falls 
into the lower lake, whence it emerges 
again, as you have already seen below. 

W ould you visit tho highest lake ? 
You must climb stoutly, for the ascent 
is steeper and rougher still. Like the 
two others, its bed is in a crag-encir- 
cled hollow ; but it enjoys the distinc- 
tion of an islet at one end ; and here 
again you see a stream welling from 
the blink down the wall of rock. 

What a singular kind of regularity 
is observable in this chain of wild 
lakes! — the three just one above an- 
other, each on its craggy shelf. The 
streamlet that springs from the upper- 
most runs down the face of the moun- 
tain to the next lake, emerges thcnco 
again, and, after disajppearing for a 
while under ground, issues at last 
from tho lowest Lough, and speeds in 
freedom its downward course through 
the wild precipitous glen. 

The shadows are deepening around 
us : a herdsman, stooping from a peak 
far above, is hailing us, to know if we 
intend to pass the night in the Coum. 
Our guide is impatient for our return 
to our billet. Adieu to the lonely 
lakes of Couingorra. 

Return through the pass called The 
Gap — moonlight sleeping on the 
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mountiiinq — at intervals the voices of 
cowlierrls in the distance calling to 
their do^rs — a deep, rouiyh road, like 
the hed of a wintry^ torrent — stiunb- 
liriij;' over hig stoiies — slicking fa&t in 
hf>''fry sj}Ot.s — one shoo lost, tise other 
fiih'd vvirli f>laek liqiihl mud — slipping 
oir liiv^ in a rivulet — 
wet tl)i*fiiioh — doserviog the light in 
the eMfta;.'e — limj>oTi a lltth- (juicker — 
glad to get in — tirid to fleath, after 
being at lea>t twelve Ijoiirs on fo(»t, 
climbing, ‘■cramhlhe:’, everyhing but 
f.dr, j*(‘gulin* walking. 

I'ldure explorris will, in all proba- 
bility, h{' ( naliled to vi'.It the lakes of 
ilo' ( ’ommoraelis mor'* easily than we 
have done, Jor tliere is a rumour of 
ro:\d>4 if) bo mmlo tbroueb tlu’ Oaj), 
ami in varioiis dlrt i tioii'^, and then 
tiie sileMC<‘ and sidiinde of thete Clomns 
W’iibhe hrok(M) by tlm hustle and ilutler 
of j)ic-nlc parties, and they will lose 
muMi oi tlieir cliarms. (b'ly groups 
woubi be wliolly iueongruous beia* : 
the only ligures meet for the paiiiler 
to introduee amid iamUeape^ like 
these, are the native berdMuan, the 
e;ujer sjuji’lsmau, oi* I wo or tliree ear- 
nest julgrims of nature — ahsk the 
beree i-oldx r of old times. Hut other 
wanderers have been heiav — others too 
perfi'ctly, too sadl} in koopiug with 
these solitary seeries. In future years 


the mountain guide, to enhance the 
local interest of the Commeraghs, 
wdll point out the lurking-places of the 
outlawed insurgent chiefs of 184iS, 
and wdll add their names and history 
to Ills stove of traditions ; but the 
events of tluit agit.iting year are as 
ycjt too recent for us to go beyond au 
allusion to the principal actors in 
them. 

And now the summary of what vve 
have seen is, that of all the lakes and 
hollows, (kiuniahingaun is the grand- 
est, Couinfea llie mildest, Stillogue 
More the ]oveli<*st, Couingorra the 
mi.',t savage. 'I'ho monutains are 
seen to most advantage when the 
i r ,th is in full blnom, and after a con- 
ti»nanci‘ of dry weather: lale in tlie 
year limy b'ok hare, sombre, and 
dreary ; and after rain the deep moss 
is so soaked, that yon fed as if tread- 
ing on supersaturated sponges ; be- 
sides the frequent mists, the treach- 
erous bogs, and suddetdy - swelling 
torrents, reruler tiu* cxcursiou dan- 
ireroiia after ilie eommenoement of 
autumn. Hul il advantage be taken 
of bright, warm davs, late in August, 
or early in September, no ri‘al lover 
of nature will return disappoiuttd 
from a ramble in the ('ommeragb 
Mountains. 


M. K. M. 
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iMoorf^T) Itoninnrrii nnU (iifrman 33aJ(nt>:S. 
nv <b. IJ. 'il). C. 

R O M A N < r. OF A BEN A ?f A Xl, 

>RoM xnc; ai*\Msii. 

1 n fs ,n:AEoisY .tr AOAiiTiA. 

,\(*l «■! ni.jrc h'ti‘ I'l (m 'vpo • 

J I ‘lUrilt'L tu » KjMTRn. .u ■ 

So inny 'I'iim* |>rt*i.i*rvc iJio April 

Of'tby Jlop«* — mylhithtuf J\I;nu'a — 
rf (hcMi iL'Uesi to iiH* ii Illy 

Where 1 may belioid iMf: /'ald.t. 

.Slio T mean, llio lie.niloons ••trmiyer, 

Willi her hraldisl uoldcn 1 venous — 

She \vh<i^o iH'iuiiy all are sjieakiii'r, 

I>nt who'^e mMC’c no ivord e\plV,^^^<'^^ 

She for wlioMi llie tririiil Invi'r 

Breaks hi", vows, ami perjured ira/os ; 

She wfiom all I he lM(alri^l^ noiile-, 

Celebrate with i^loriou.s jn'alses: 

'!'<» the AIo.Hpie 1 fro lo see.k her — 

Seek her in the festal Zandira*— ^ 

’rhrouiili the, shady Alameda — 

Through the •roldeii- roofed Alhambra. 

Soniethinjr ever dims uiy evesi^hf — 

Some enehanhjie.nt «lolh enfold her ; 

So that day or ni^lifc 1 never 

Have been able tu behold licr. 

Ah! my AJaida, with full rea.soii 

J)()es the he.irt within me wither; 

Since 1 eanie nn<^o Granada — 

Would that 1 had ne ct come hitlier ! 

Since I came unto Granada — 

Woe is me I unhappy lady ! — 

Soon as dusky niirht d('Meendc‘tIi, 

From me goeth my Alcaide. 

And although he coine.s not liomew'jird. 

Till the sun the blue /one blesses , 

Well I know that he is weary 

Of my greetings and cares?e«. 

'I'hat he’s w'eary to be with me 
Every silent look attesteth ; 

’Tis no \von<ler that he’s we.;irv, 

AVhen elsewhere so long lie rested li. 


A Mw^risli festival, attended with mu-jif and dancing. 
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When hc*s with me in the garden, 

Or when lie reposes nigh me. 

Not alone arc deeds then wanting 

Jfjiit even words he doth deny me ! 

If I say — My Life ! he answers 

Nut as when he first did woo me ; 
But he says — My dear! so coldly, 

'J’liat like ice it freezes through me ! 


All my fondness he repcllcth, 

JOithcr with impatient gesture, 

Or he IkmhIs it not, from being 

Wrapped in thought as in a vesture. 


AVlicn T clasp his neck in fwndness. 

He his head and eyes inclinedi, 

And withdraws him from the circle 
Of the arms which he untwincth. 

All the time such sighs upheaving 

From the deep hell of his angnisli. 

That both kinrile niy suspicions, 

And the llanu; with which 1 languish. 

If the cause of this I ask him, 

Thou art it, he answers merely — 

Falsely answers, as Heaven knoweth 
U'hat X still do love him dearly. 

T oflend Iiim ! / who ever 

Feel Love’s season fresh and vernal . 

May lu‘, for this false assertion, 

Burn in ilames of love eternal ! 

I who never at my window 

Jlave been seen, my beauty showing. 

Never sought the thrilling bull-fight, 

Nor the games where canes* were throwing. 

Niiver where guitars were playing, 

15y the sighing crowd infested— 

Never placed conscious footsteps 

Where suspicion’s breath had rested. 

Ever in my house remaining, 

I'his Aloluimmcd knows, that even, 

Had 1 not to please my husband, 

1 had still the law of Heaven ! 

But why waste more time in telling 

Grief like mine ? Or why reveal it ? 

Since the cause of all this sorrow 

You do know, and yet conceal it ! 


* Tho Game of Canes was i, sort of bloodless tournament, where canes were used 
instead of lances. It was a favourite amusement with the Moors in Spain. 
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Do not swf’ar! — Fll not believe }on — 
Women build on sliirlit fuuiuJatioii, 

When they rest .Joj *s "olden fabric ^ 
On man’s strongest protfstalion. 

Men have ever been base traitors, 

Fjilseliood is Love’s first-born daughter 

Promises, when Lov? ex pi di, 

Vanish as if writ in water.* 

From the promise fulfilment. 

Ah I how 1 mg the way and wcijrv ; 

Wretched inns be'-ide llu* liigbwa>, 

] )ai’ks()in(‘, deMjlatc and drcar\ ! 

All! my when I remem]*er 

All t]u3 biirnini; vows he s\\oio me !... 

Rut, sup[»orl me, gi^ntle ^laida. 

For a IkiiitiK'^s »’oineth o'er me ! 

In her arms she lieth fainting — 

Vainly Maida seeks to eiilm liei'. 

Thus spoke Adiilifii, wt'eping, 

Jealous of her Abenamar. 


“ RiuiMiiftii? mill Bohre* Itrnvcrlin'Ucn'l und aij« 

(ji'k'iUt Viidnlla iIpu AiuhirHidniiiiiii, 

(U‘ii Afnka 7 ii, 

Vor Tripoli fitLli'ii die Uclwrztcn im Nu." 

Plundering, and dreadful, an<l dark as a storm, 
Alxlalla eonducteth the Saracen swarm 
To tlie African land. 

Till soon before Tripoli's tuiTct.s they stand. 

Rut, ere tboy lieli'aguer a bastion or ]iost, 

Tliii Stadtholder (iregory comes wdtli liis host, 
AVilh sword and with lance, 

Victorious he comes from the w'alls of Ryzancc. 

And wlille the fanatical foe he doth dare. 

Reside him there ridetb with gold-llowing hair, 
Her spear Hashing bright. 

His beautiful daughter in armour bedight. 

The maiden had chosen a manly career — 

She s)n;t with the arrow, she brandished the spear ; 
In the battle’s alarms 

She was Pallas, but still Cytherca in charms. 

Her father rose proudly, and looking around, 

Hia voice ’mid the brave-hearted cohorts resound, 

“ No longer dela; , 

IVIy men, but away ! ’gainst Alidalla away ! 


* Como escrUas cn cl agna. Tliis w’ill remind the reader of poor Keats’ inscrip- 
tion for his own tomb — “ Here lies one w^hose name was writ in w'ater.” 

VOL. XXXIV. — NO. ecu I. 2 o 
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** And ho who shall brin/ me the Infidel's head^ 

This (lay my fair daughter Maria shall wed — 

A priz^< for tlio bold ! 

And With her an unTneasiired treasure of gold ! 

Then the iniglit of the Christian was doubled that day — 

TIuui the strength of the Mussulman vanished away — 

E’en AbiJalla ti»c* brave 

111 his tent shunijcd the jaws of an imminent grave. 

Th(*rc fought in the army a Mussulman Knight — 

Zoliir, like tlje lightning- Hash, dashed thro’ the light — 

Forth rode he in wrath, 

As the blood Iroin his quick-clinking spurs marked his path. 

He reached his commumler, and spoke — '‘Dost thou deem, 
Abdalla, the liattlo is over ; Dost dream ? 

In thy tent out of view ? 

And shall then the world — the great ^^'dipli subdue ? 

“TiCt us do in return 'frhat the Christian has done — 

Let us win in ihc way that the Christian has won — 

Dc artful and bold ; 

Promise all — e’en the mcfisnrcless treasure of gold. 


“ To thy army tliis Avord of encouragement say — 

‘ Whoever the hostile commander shall slay. 

Til return for his head. 

This day the most beaiiteou.s JSIaria shall wed."' 

. • . . K 

So aet(‘d Alidalhi with quick-seeing thought — ‘ 

With valour redoubled his Saracens fought — 

Zobir at their head : 

’Heath his scimitar Gregory quickly lay dead. 

Tlieii lied io the citv the Christians in fear — 

'riieii follow^ed the ^'ictors in headlong career — 

'I’hen the wall's castles four 

I'lie Hag of the Prophet triumphantly bore. 

Long struggled Maria with grief and disdain. 

Till, circled by numbers, at length she was ta’en ; 

As the crowd round her swept, 

She was borne to the valiant Zobir, and she wept. 

And one of the crowd, gathered round, in surprise. 

Said, “ We bring ihcc the sweetest, the loveliest prize 
Ever seevi among men. 

For lighting and conquering with us Saracen 1 '* 

But, answered he quickly with frowning contempt — 

“ Who dareth a true manly bosom to tempt ? 

Or this snare spreads for nui? 

I fought for my God and his holy Decree ! 

Christian woman I I woo not, or wed not with thee — 

But ere I release thee. What wouldst thou from me?’* 

Then she said with a tear — 

“ To weep for my father, and hate thee, Zobir 1 ” 
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mow nil: hi'amhh 
fill-; iirAFNi:i:. 


“ Sail', la tfPtrcl’ i ile ^\■n^w 
A I ucmpn rdu' cl •»«'i pon**, 
V lit « ilrl vii 
Su iK’^io nnuio Jcvojjc.*' 


'Twa^ the hour ^vheii through the Azuiv 
Silionc the '.tar of Voinih sparMing, 

Anti the bright J)av’h dusk ()[n)OiH'Ut 
"Wrapped him iu liis inniitlo daikling, 

Wlicn a j\fonr, like ffo<]ainonle» 

Armed with l.iner, b«>th simrp and eight), 
Kode aerc'''’^ tlie plain (d’.lerez 
r»\ the er)^tal (Jiiadalete — 

<1 

Kudti Avlii'n! flows llio vviiiiiing river 
(Wild with rage, but not unwary), 

'nil the Sea ot' Sjmiu it euua.s. 

At tli(* fair l*ort (if Saint I\r;irv. 

Oil ho, rode in deep distract iun, 

For, altliouLdi of birth and lireaaliijg, 
llis ungrateful lady left him, 

Jojr tlic gold tiiat he was mailing ! 

Lcl'tlilni for a richer riv;d. 

And thi.snlirht, with noise iindrtiveJ, 

AVeds a li id eons Moor — Alcaide 
(Af the Alcazar of Sevilh;. 

Tenderly his wrong In; waihdh — 

'I'lgliter now his l>riille rm’ning ; 

AVhili' the plain around re-c<'liocs 
IV) the voiee of Ills complaining. 

“ llearlle«s Zaida ! — ah! more hoariles.s 

'I'lian the sea that proud ileets swallows ; 
Coldiw, llinticr, and Imrder 

Thau the mo.mlain's rocky hollows ! — 

*'ll()w eouldst thou permit it, cruel — 

(>h! di.'jtractiou ! oh! jierdition ! — 

That a stranger hand should deck him 
la my souTri best hope’s fruition! 

“Itound a gnarled trunk thou twinosf, 

Past coneeiviiig I pa«t lielieviiig I 
AAbtliont fruitage, without flnwerage, 

Thine own tree, deserted, leaving ! 

AA'^ilf. thou leave Gazul the noble ? 

1I»‘, the fondest 1 lie the truest ! 

AA’^ilt tlion wed with Albenzaido, • 

A\'hom till now thou 'scarcelv k newest ? 


545 
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Ah 1 the poorer on6 thou takest, 

And the truly rich thou loscst, 

Si^ce the riches of the body 

More than of the soul thou chosest. 

« But may Allah I grant thou traitress. 

He may hate, and you adore him ; 

Jealous when he may be absent. 

Restless when thou art before him. 

“May’st thou not to sleep at night time, 

Or ip rest by day, be able ; 

May he in the bed abhor you. 

And detest you at the table. 

In the festivals and jambras 

May your colours ne’er be blazing ; 

]\Iay you ne’er be let to see them, 

Kveu from the windows gaz>nnr. 

May disgrace ^rsue the wearer 

(When with canes the shields arc cloven). 

Of the slet‘ve that thou hast broidered. 

And the veil that thou hast woven. 

Miw the cipher of a mistress 

Be his badge, while thine he spurneth ; 

And be given to her the captives, 

When from war he back returneth. 

“ In the battle of the Christians 

Be his death tor ever dreading — 

Would to Allah ! that it happened 

E'er your hands met at this wedding. 

But if he doth thus abhor thee. 

May yon live long years together ; 

’Tis the greatest curse that mortals 

From the angry Fates can gather !” 

By this time he reached to Jerez, 

In the night time, nigh belated, 

Found the bridegroom’s pahicc crowded. 

Halls and walls illuminated. 

Saw the Moorish frontier servants. 

Out and in, through doors and porches, 

Pass .along in rich apparel 

To and fro, with lighted torches I 

Rising in his stirrups, quickly 

tie the bridegroom saw, and knew him ; 

Hurled his long huice through the window. 

And the weapon passed right through him. 

All was tumult — all cried vengeance — 

In his blood their lord lay bathed ; 

But the Moor, his sword unsheathing, 

Through them homeward passed unscathed. 



The Water^SprHe^Boniance of Zaide, 


TUE WATER-SPBITE. 

FROM THE GERMAN OP JITSTlNrs KKRNER • 

I'!fl wnr in clco Mnien mildemQlAtlXf 
Da )ii«Ucn die Jungt'ern von 'I'ubiugen Touz." 

The May-moon sbone with a mild warm glance, 
As the maidens of Tubing^..: met to dance. • 

They danced, and dancod each other between, 
’i^eatli a linden tree in tlie valley green. 

A strange Youth, most richly arrayed. 
Approached and bowed to the fairest maid. 

ilc reached her his hand with a noble air. 

And placed a sea-grocn wreath on her hair. 

O young man ! why is thine arm so cold ?” 

— “ No heat do the waters of Neckar hold 

“ O young man ! why is thine hand so j^alc? 

— “ ill the water the burning sunbeams fail 1” 

JIc dancod with her far from the lindon-trce — 

— O young man I my mother is calling juc 1” 

Ilc danced with her still by the Neckar clear — 
— “ 0 young man 1 leave me — T faint with fear !'* 

lie danced with her in where the waters shine — 
— “ O father! and thou, O mother, mine!” 

He bears her to halls of crystal sheen — 

— i arcwcll I my mates in the valley green I" 


ROMANCE OF 35 AIDE. 

FROM I'BE SPANISI/. 

THE CHALLENGE. 

" SI tlcnen el corazoii, 

5£aidc, como la arrogancla.'’ 

Zaide, if thy boastful bearing 

Manly worth but truly token — 

If thou cuiist make good in action 

What thy braggart lips have spoken- 

If with foomen thou canst combat, 

As with women thou dost prattle — 
Not more active in the Zambras, 

Thau on horseback in the Battle — 

If, as in the mimic tourney, 

Thou canst bear the crash of lances. 
Wave the scimitar as deftly ’ 

As the light scarf in the dances — 
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If thou art as skilled in warfare 

As in smiles when dames pass by thee, 
And apply thysell’to combats 
' As to feasts thou dost apply thee — 


If, like silken summer raiment, 

Thou the shining armour wearest, 

# And the shrill sound of the trumpet 

Like the lute’s sweet sound thouhearest — 


If, as in the sunny pastime. 

Where so well the canes thou throwest. 
Thou upon thy foe canst trample. 

When unto the field thou goest — 


If the daring that thou vauntetl 

111 my absence, thou not lackeot— 
Come 1 as readily defend thee, 

As in the Alhambra thou atlackest I 


Jf alone thou wilt not venture, 

As is he who waits to meet thee, 
liring wluiteviT friends thou pleasi'st, 
If sueli aid be not beneath thee: 


For'^true caballeros never 

Trust the tongue, nor wi*akly mutter, 
111 a jialace, or ’mid women. 

Where the hand.^ nmst nothing utter. 


11 ut the hands can here speak boldly — 
Come and see how he had spoken, 
If tlie pres<*iicc of his monarch 

J^et the silence then be broken ! 


With such auger, with such fur), 

'J'hus the Moor AUTarfe writetli, 
Tliat the pen cuts through the paper 
III whatever place it lighteth. 


Calling thm his page, he ■^poaketh — 

“ \Vhen the Alhambra you arrive at, 
To the Moor called Zaide, wending, 

This from me present in private. 


Tell him that J wait his coming 
In the citi-on-shadcd alley, 

Where Genirs transliieeut water 

Wamlers through the pleasant -^alley. 


[Nov. 
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TBE FI.EIADE8. 


FROM TUK (jEftMAV OF^EDWARI> JABUKITS. ^ 

“ Sichflt Du !n klareti AlM'udblau 
Jlif' t:$i«t)«nfit4^rne 1cucht«n ? 

Jiie tnit (iein hvlUUn Hi])H*rt]iAU 
Erdcnfliir hcfburhtvn ?** 


Secst thou on high, in heaven’s clear evening blue, 

The rieiadcs outshining — 

They who, with threads of brightest silver dew. 

The llowers of earth are twining ? • 

They wander slowly on their ordered way, 

AVith mild, fond looks, like nmiden.s’ eyes when thinking, 
Until they meet the Herald of the Dav, 

Then smiling fade away, adown tlie empyrean sinking ! 


The bold King llako, pride-consumed, 

Sat once on Northlamrs throne of old, 
For him seven fairest daughters bloomed, 
Tin* brightest gems his cr«)wn did hold. 
Such face.s, fresh as morning skies, 

Such forms, Avithout ii fault or stain, 
Such gentle soul* illumined tivcs 

Wen* never seen on earth again. 


R(itnrnlng from the Danish light, • 

The King’s victorious host passed on, 
But first of all in fame and might 

Seven noble warriors ])roudly shone. 
Their souls were bound in death and dearth 
By Nature’s sacred, holiest bands — 
They were the bravest knights on earth. 
The fairest ehiel> of all the huidy ! 


The King, before his palace hall. 

Looked proudly from hia golden chair : 
Around him stood his daughters all, 

AVith beauteous looks and modest air ; 
Their linen robes, so snowy white, 

AVere girt with golden girdles rare. 

Their arms were clapped Avith diamonds bright, 
And pearls cntAvmed then’ curling hair. 


Best trophies of their valiant deeds, 

Each soldicT bloody arin.s displays ; 

The seven bravo Hitters on their steeds 

Must all admire, and wondering praise. 

The roA al iraideiis upAA^ard gaze, 

AVhilc down the knights their glances turn ; 
A blush each gentle heart betrays--^ 

The brothers’ cheeks responsive burn ! 
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])e 9 pite the warrior’s glorious doom. 

Despite the brass that gleams above, 
Within the manliest heart will bloom, 

The sweetest, tenderest flowers of love I 
The beauteous maidens felt likewise 

Soft cares that were till then unborn, 
And gently heaved unnumbered sighs 
ftom that fair evening till the morn I 


Amid the silent garden gleams 

The light of sleeping trees and flowers — 
There, lost in love’s delicious dreams 

They wander through the midnight hours. 
No sleep through all that happy night 

Seals up the brothers watchful eyes — 
Love is for them a guiding light 

AVhicb, once enkindled, never die? 


AVlien comes the dawn on rosy wing 

The brothers don their shining steel — 
They tread before the mighty King, 

And at his feet respectful kneel. 

AVitb manly speech and earnest eyes 

They own the bliss for which they sigh. 
And swear, for that beloved prize. 

To live, to combat, and to die. 


With serious tone the King replies — 

“You seek a boon with dangers rife ; 

But Beauty is the Hero’s prize, 

llis dearest wish and aim in life. 

Go, like our aircs, on danger’s track, 

And fight with pride, and conquer power, 
And let each suitor bring me back 
A kingdom for a bridal dower.” 


O’er each brave face the rapture glides — 

“ ’Tis this, O King 1 our valour seeks — 
Now guard for us our faithful brides 

For one short year and thirty weeks. 
Till then our knightful word we plight — 

Till then our promise shall remain—. 
Here wc shall be, if in the fight 

Wo lie not bloody, stark, and slain.” 


X. 

The seven went forth with rapid pace ; 

The squires their pawing coursers bring ; 
The knights, in leaving that sweet place. 

Pass by the gardens of the King : 

There softly opes the garden gate— 

The gju'den walks and bowers are seen — 
Within the rbyal maidens wait. 

With sorrowing looks and mournful mien. 
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When many a mild and tearful glance. 

When many a faithful sigh, is paid — 
When many a kiss the fond lip grants, • 
And many a heartiell vow is made — 
When many a throb escapes the heart. 

And many a clasp doth press the hand — 
The sorrowing knights at length depart. 

And wander forth th ugh many a land. 


A year of bitt* r grief goes by — 

Ketired an<l sad the maidens Slay ; 

In gazing far with tearful eye 

They piiss each tardy-winged day. 

They see the starry silver light 

From bud to blossom trembling creep. 

But piiss the silent, holy night 

In boding thoughts that make them weep. 

XIII. 

The changeful moon doth wax and wane, 

The appointed time is drawing near ; 

The near approach of bliss doth pain, 

And thrill their hearts w'lli hope and fear. 

Down from their Utile chamber range 

Their eyes o’er all the valley’s track— 

Tlic moon and sunshine interchange, 

But still the brothers come not back I 


At length tlie latest morning glowed. 

The birds sang sweet on branch and brake— 
So silent lies cadi path and roa<l. 

Their throbbing hearts will surely break. 
Thb morning fades, the daylight dies, 

No bark is on the still sea- foam ; 

With many a sigh they strain their eyes. 

But ah I the Knights return not home. 


Within their little room they pine, 

And one another’s forms embrace ; 

In, glancing, gleams the white moonshine. 
And faUs upon each whiter face : 

Their eyes, with weeping almost blind. 
Stare through the suent dark serene ; 

Soon comes the eady morning wind, 

But still no messenger is seen. 

XVI. 

Meantime came many a princely youth. 

To ask the maidens from their sire ; 

The Monarch pledged his royal truth 
To serv’e them in their fond desire— 

If on the last appointed day 

Beturns not back each valiant knight, 

Then doth he promise, yea or nay. 

With them his daughters to unite. 
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XVUi; 

Scarcely the dawn, with ros^' liame, 

Had kissed the mountain's topmost stone, 
When hi the Kinp^’s command they came 
Before their iather's lofty throne • 

Tliey mildly kneel and humbly pray. 

With sifrlis and tears that terror smothers. 
At least until the close of day 

That they await the Brothers. 


'J’he Kin^ repbet, with looks scveie, 

“ Well, then, my word is plighted, 
They must upon this day appear. 

Or be for ever slighted.” 

The maidens hear their settled doom, 
No other word is spokL,ii, 

Jiut back into their little room 
Keturn again heart-broken. 


And hour runs (unekly after hour, 

The sun still rises )ondcr ; 

And up and down, from flower to flower, 
Finiji place to place they wander. 
And now the sultry noon is nigh. 

The mid-day \apour burneth — 

The bun is in tlie evening sky. 

But still no Knight returneth. 


\x. 

AVhen now the l.V't faint beam of d iy 
Upon the wave i. shining — 

The maidens all their heads aria\ — 

(Ireen wreaths of rue entwining . 

And AMth Avhite veils that hide the shower, 
Their burning ejes are Aveeping, 

Upon the Castle's topmost toAAer 
Their silent av atch are keeping. 


Thus through that long and Aveary night 
So loolk they for the Hitters ; 

And weep to see the erimson light 
That in the Orient glitters. 

Then di ink they all the poihon-cup — 
Love smiling round them hovers — 
And makes each dying eye look up 
Still fondly for their Lovers. 


XXII. 

The fairest stars that deck the night 
Are noAV that faithful seven ! 

They rule Avith mild and gentle light 
All o'tr the Northern Heaven. 

They bathe the flowers and leaves with dew. 
But find their Lovers never : 

They look for them from Heaven's high blue. 
For ever and for ever I 
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rut KUOllINO J>E\ rll’g-HKAD.’ 

JM TilK OKHVAX Oli ISMfilii.S1 \lllWOMMft 

lk» r nnn^rirk auf iltn icflcnjilun 
DicIiiiUi dtr liinx^r ''tUvel t 
I Ml kloiytCH Manmhcii tntl htrun, 

T u(l «vilik ^ (dlithui «.ihobt 

Near Limoriok, iii a meadow "veen, 

'1 he fiddle p:oe<« — the <kncer Hies — 

A little dworlish man is ^etn, 

An<l tdesl ‘•creauib of lau^htei rue . 
‘M3hl men) Tob^, come and 'll cu. 

And pln\ for iis tlii*? filial dav *’ 


Poor 1 ob) t.ike^ tlie flddleiV phuv, 

Then brogues aic stamped and pipes are lit , 
And round and round in rapid met' 

'Jlie nuMT) -footed danecis ibt 
Oh I Toby, show thy t.iec, pfood man, 

Ijcr those resist to i,muh nlio can/’ 


1'Ik littl(‘ fiddlci lifts In', lu id — 

Toi l.ui^liti r then the dumc is sliucd — 
I In luh and pool, the iM\cd and ^\ed. 

And old and young, and man and maid, 
And t nr and toiil, ind lx st and woist. 

All Liuoh as if ihcir hc.uH wouhl burst. 


Still I'oby — little 1 oby — ga/ed 

Aioiind till* "lonp, and, to and lio, 
riien, loud abo\t die laugh, Ik raised 

His scieaining voice, Unit all might know- 
‘‘ When soon J fill thc^ narrow den, 

Ciod Wills m) scull will laugh « ven then 


Then silent all the dancers grew, 

Still Toby pla)ed hid merry tune , 
But noD<* will now the dame renew, 
All leave the place dcseited ‘<ooii I 
lint Toby, who doth «!till remain, 

'I’he lord of the abandoned plain. 


Away the t^inid young men ran, 

Or nodded side-ways as they past , 
Still Toby laimhed — poor, little man — 

As laugh lie must, while lite doth last. 
But soon the laugh — the music’s o’er. 

And Toby slcejis to wake no more I 


* This curious ballad may be added to those others upon Irish subjects written 
Goc‘the, PVeiligrath, Anastasius Oi’fin (('ount Auersporg) and other eminent Gernn 
poets, of which translations have already appeared in this country. 
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Well, twenty years have^jassed away — 

The sexton digs a grave hard by ; 

His shovel, to the light of day, 

TJhrows up a scull now smooth and dry ; 
He placed it on the earth and stones 
Beside the grave, between two bones. 

The bell and psalm resound afar, 

The censer fumes, the black plumes wave. 
And, borne upon the funeral car, 

A corse is carried to the grave. 

The bearers stand, and lower the bier, 

The Priest with nfeasured step comes near. 


He turns him round, then, wild and loud, 
The group a peal of laughter gave ; 
The mourners in their darksome shroud. 
With laughing, stumble o’er th-^ errave ; 
■With trembling lips they shout and stare — 

See I See I the laughing scull is there 1” 


^ There stands the scull, and grins on all. 

Still grinning back the laughter loud ; 

Then laugh the men, the children small. 

Then laughs the Priest, and all the crowd— 
All but the sexton, who arose, 

And said — “ Poor Toby, now repose !” 


CNov. 
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CETLON AND THE riNGALE'SF. • 


nv OXKblPlIORl 

ATTHOA 0 1 ** CHINA AND TUB CHINESE.' 


CHAPTER XV. 
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Jt is evident that, at a jici iod anttnoi 
to the Chiistiau era, CcWon had at- 
tained a liiqh Ntatc of civili&atioii 
a^d lefincmcnt, Yvheieof the ^it^inlic 
luins ot Anooi adhapooi a and I’olla- 
narooa ftho former lapitils of Lanka- 
dna), tlu stupendous tanks, n ligious 
edifices, and various othir nnssive ai- 
(hitectuiil nmaiiirj, which aie seat- 
Icred ovci the cinnamon isle, hear 
ample witnc&s. l^crlolacci, in allu- 
biou to these evidenoos of high civili- 
sation, lemaiks, “ We must therefore 
sa}, that the furthci we go back to- 
Yvards the remotest aiitictuit} , y\c find 
this island using in the ideas it im- 
presses upon our minds, respecting its 
civilisation and prospeiity." In allu- 
faion to the tanks this author most 
justly lemarks, “ In this work Y\e find 
then, incontcotible signs of an immense 
population and an extensive agricul- 
ture. This gives us the idea of a\ti} 
populous country, and of a lloui ishmg 
nation.” In Mr. Upham’s most excel- 
lent work on the “ Sacied and Histo- 
rical Books of Ceylon," after alluding 
to the beneficial influence, that the in- 
troduction of the mild tenets of Bud- 
dhism, had upon the Cingalese, he 
writes, “There is another point we 
can dwell on Yvith pleasure, viz., the 
rapid and remarkable progress of the 
Cingalese in every branch of national 
refinement. They scarcely appear in 
these narrations to have entered on 
the career of civilisation, ere we find 


lliem under I'andiiwasa and hi» sue- 
etssors founding cities, building tern- 
jiIgr, and above all forming immciKse 
lak( s foi lac ill fating the Opel atioiis of 
agriculture — ///p tiue iichcb of a btate. 
These cxtiaordinaiy excavations ri- 
valled lhi‘ most remaikable labors of 
aiitKjuit}', and were haidly sun^assod 
b) the kindicd wonders of Egypt. 
The lemainsot these nalional monu- 
ments dcnionslrale an amount of po- 
pulation, and a state of prosperity 
infinitel} superior to Yvhat exists at 
present, or has for a long period ex- 
isted in (Vylon. Not less striking 
than these kikes arc the vast mounds, 
temples, and mausoleums, which are 
generally .idjaecnt to tlioir borders, 
and the lenuins of which, at this pre- 
sent (lay, attest the foimcr splendour 
of the state." 

Believing as we do the v(*racity 
of the native hi stomal records, re- 
lative to the foimer prosperity and 
grandeur of the isle, finding these 
statements aic full) corroborated by 
the stupendous and magnificent ar- 
chitectural remains, which aje to be 
seen on the bosom of Lanka-diva's 
verdant soil, wc conceive it must be 
evident to all Yvho reflect upon this in- 
teresting topic, that the forefathers of 
this people, whom for a lengthened 
period we looked upon as savagf‘s, 
were* a civilised, and a comparatively 
refine^ nation, at a period anterior to 
the discovery of Great Brjtain,_and 
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her then semi-barbarons denizens. 
Although now, the greater portion of 
the native population of Ceylon, arc 
too fre(juently indolentj ignorant, ser- 
vile, and cowardly, fiicir ancestors 
would appear to have adopted as mot- 
toes for their guidance, ‘^Par sit for- 
tuna laboris.” — Aiidentes fortuna 
j 11 vat.” 

Tradition, supported by the native 
chronicles, asserts, that from the most 
remote periods of antiquity the plain 
on which the city of Anoorad[iapoora 
was built, was regarded as sacred 
ground, from thi' cin‘iinistaii(‘e of the 
first IJuddha of the present eia, hav- 
ing visited the spot ; when he found 
the })laee hallowed by the ol)scrvance 
of the religious rites and ceremonies, 
whii^h hail been jiraetised by preced- 
ing generations, in obedience to the 
commands of the llnddhas of former 
eras, who had <also honored and conse- 
crated the spot by their presence. 
One of lUuhiha’s commands forbids 
taking life from any ci’cature, “ Prom 
the smalh‘St and most noxious insect 
up to man thou shalt not kill,” and 
wo believe, that few natives liave sufli- 
ciont temerity to kill any animal near 
the spot, which their records utUnn had 
been sanetified liy the presence of their 
god Buddha ; coiiscqiieiitly game of all 
descriptions abounds in the jungles 
around A nooradhapoora. 

Anooradhapoora, is first mentioned 
in Cingalese records about five hun- 
dred years before, the Christian era, 
where it is stated to have bc(*n then a 
village, wliich was pro,«ented by tlie 
King Panduw'asa to his brother-in-law 
for a residence, fu the same century 
this monarch’s successor detennined 
to make this spot, the capital and seat 
of Government, wdiich it continued to 
be, except during the reign of an 
usurper, until the eighth century, 
when the seat of Government was 
transfernd to Pollanarooa. Anoo- 
radhapoora was known to Ptolemy, 
and iiuiy be found correctly placed 
and marked in his map, undoft' the 
name Auuragrammum. In suc- 
* (‘Ceding centuries various relics of 
Goutaiua Buddha were brought here, 
and ma^iificent Dagobahs were erect- 
ed for , their reception, and a branch of 
the rto, or sacred tree under wdiich 
tradition asserts he ha^ reposed, was 
planted. After Anooradhapoora had 
ceased to be a capital, the movarchs 
deemed it a paramount duty to keep 


t)ie various religions edifices in repair, 
and this custom was observed until 
the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, w^hen the invader iVLaagha 
governed Ceylon, during which pe 
riod he demolished many of the reli- 
gious and public buildings, and at- 
tempted the de^t, ruction of the native 
historical records. Superstition ap- 
})ears to have instigated the king Pan- 
duw^asa in the selection of Anoorad- 
hapoora for the capital, and when the 
se^it of Government was removed in 
after ages, it is to be presumed that 
all the chirds and most wealthy inha- 
bitants followed in the monarch’s 
train. Prom historical records we 
leaiu, that the final dcsortiun of the 
city, its attendant decay, and present 
desolation, aioL'* in a great measure 
from the unhcaltliiuess of the neigh- 
bourhood, wliich was principally attri- 
butable to the aiditjcial Jakes and 
tanks being allowed to remain unre- 
paired. 'J’he number of the inhabi- 
tants having been greatly diminished, 
the remainder were either nnalile, or 
unwilling, to maintain in due order, 
the >tup(mdous embankments of tli(X<e 
artificial sources of weallli and plenty 
in one. ( 3 ttsc, or of want and sickness in 
the other ; the latter being caused by 
the waters overfiowing and bieaking 
their boundaries, forming stagnant and 
noxious swamps, instead of irrigating 
the siuTouiiding fields with their re- 
freshing waters. 

The decline of Ce ylon may be dated 
from the eighth century, the sun of her 
prosperity appears to have been llioii 
upon the wane, and lier annals exhi))it 
ill after ages a fearful array of domestic 
feuds, foiH'igu invasions, wars, pesti- 
lences, and famines ; nevertheless, in 
the t^velfth century, we find many no- 
ble public works coiiq)let<*d ; ami the 
native annals affirm that, the number 
of males at that period in the island, 
amonnted to throe millions, four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. Al- 
though the number may be exagge- 
rated, it is self-evident from the mag- 
nitude of the public works which were 
then constructed, that an immense 
population at tlic same time must 
have existed in Ce>lon. Our govern- 
ment have located some officials at 
Anooradhapoora, have caused roads 
to be constructed, and in some spots, 
the dense jungle to ])e cleared away ; 
but the station is one of the most un- 
healthy' in the colony, so much .so, that 
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many enthusiastic antiquarianSf iq 
their endeavours to behold (he remains 
of Lanka-diva’s palmy days, have been 
foiled in their researches, and prostrat- 
ed by severe attacks of fever and ague. 
We feel assured, huwever, that Anoo- 
radhoj>aora could not formerly have 
been insalubrious, or it would not 
have continued to be the scat of go- 
vcrnineut for more than twelve hun- 
dred years. In the first eontuvy of 
our era, about the year (53 or (54, the 
monarch Waohapp completed lie walls 
of the city, which enclosed a space of 
two hundred and fifty-six square 
miles. Tj^ walls were sixty-four 
miles in cxWrit, built in a quadrangu- 
lar form, each side being ipxleeu miles 
in length. The following inteivfiting 
description of (he capital is extracteil 
from the native historical records ; — 

“ The glorious and inagnifiocnt city 
of Anooradhapoora is gorgeously reful- 
gent from the many temples and palaces, 
whose golden pinnacles glitter in the 
sky. The sides of the streets arc 
strewn with darlt-coloured sand ; whilst 
the eontre is sprinkled with sand 'which 
is white as the interior of a young cucoa- 
/ nut. The streets are spanned by arches, 
made from the young pliant bam- 
boo, which are covered with the choiccht 
flowers, and ornamented with golden 
and silver flags, glittering arnulst the 
many-colored blossoms ; on each side 
are vases fllled with fragrant oils, and 
ill alcoves are images holding gold and 
silver lamps. In tlie thoroughfares are 
to be seen throngs of men, who are 
armed with bows and arrows. Among 
these people are men of lofty stature, 
who carry large swords ; the strengtli 
of these godlike beings is so great, that 
with one blow^ of their mighty 'sveapoii, 
they can sever the body of au elephant. 
Myriads of people, elephants, horses, 
bullocks, palan(]ueens, and haecorles, 
are constantly passing and repassing. 
Among this busy multitude devoted to 
oecupation, may be found many who 
make the pleasure of others their em- 
ployment, as there are necromatj^rs, 
dancers, and musicians of far ofl‘na&ns, 
whoso chanqUe shells and tom-toms arc 
ornamented with cloth of gold. The 
gates of the city are far asunder ; the 
distance of the principal gate to the 
southern entrance is (our gaws and 


from tho northern tp the $oathet|i 
is it not also four gaws ? The princi- 
pal streetsf are three ; their names are^ 
Groat Kiiig-stropt, Groat River-streeti 
and Moon -stroc^in the latter are more 
tlian twice rive thousand dwellings, the 
greater number being goodly sixed 
house.s. The lessor streets in lliis vast 
city are countless. The King’s palace 

a stupendous edirice, and has immense 
ranges of buildings, some of two and 
tin ee stories in height. Tho {Subterra- 
nean apartinonts are of great extent* 
What mjjui can tell the spaco of ground 
they cover ?’* 

Although thfl stylo of this accoanf. 
is ossontiiilly oriental, the remains of 
this magnificent ciiy fully Qprroborate 
the above sliitoment ; as the ruins of 
the walls, public buildings, stupen- 
dous tanks, and religious r(lifi(?es, bear 
eviilencc, of the enormous population 
which must have been reipiired, to iin- 
ilertake, and complete, (!iicse gigantic 
structures. 

Tlie learned Chinnrnan Fa-Hian 
visited Ceylon in the fourth century, 
and lui gives a most grapliie descrip- 
tion of the tsmditiori of the island, and 
the glories of Vnooradhapoont. He 
ctunmeiils upon the nourishing condi- 
tion of lUe, country, and informs us 
that the capital was inhabited by the 
nionareh, his courtiers and nobles, nu- 
merous magistrates, who admiiUBtereil 
the laws with ju.stice, and merchants 
wlio were largel} engaged, in commemi 
with distant and foreign states. Fa- 
IJian also expatialeson the magnitude 
of the. public buildings ; the size and 
style in wliich the abodes of the nobles 
and wealthy were ornamented ; the 
length of the .struts and roads, which 
lie says, ^‘were wide and .straight;” 
and concludes his account by express- 
ing the joy it gave him, as a devout 
follower of Buddha, to see the num- 
bcrle.ss hall.s which wx*rc solely used by 
the priests to jireach in, and expound 
the laws of Buddha; and tliat the 
eighth, fourteenth, and fifteenth day# 
of each moon were devoted to the 
“great preachings,” when crowds of 
people of all grades, from the highest 
to the lowest, tilled these buildings. 
>icar Anooradliapoora arc the re- 


* A gaw is four English miles. 

f VVe refrain from giving the Cingalese names of the streets, out of compassion fo 
our beloved selves, as all the typographers who ne coim* across will persist in 
adopting their own ^polling, instead of ours, in Asiatic proper names. 
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mains of a stone bridge, called, by the 
natives, the Bridge of Devils, as they 
declare that none but demons could 
have hewn and placcd^uch immensely 
massive stones in the lorm of a bridge. 
But it appears evident, from their an- 
cient structures, that the Cinga- 
lese, more than two thousand years 
ago, made use of the wedge to wrench 
blocks from the parent rock, after- 
wards forming the huge masses into 
the required shape by means of the 
chisel, and adopted various picthods, 
notonly inthc formation, but also in the 
embellishment, of massive granite pil- 
lars, which have been introduced into 
this country as improvements during 
the present century. Robert Knox, 
in 1679, \^hilst making his escape from 
the Kaiidians, after one-and-twenty 
years’ (captivity, saw these ruins, and 
thus alludes to them .—Here and 
there, by the side of this nver (the 
MalwatteOni, or flower-garden river), 
is a world of hewn stones, which, J sup- 
pose, formerly were buildings ; and in 
three or four places arc the ruins of 
bridges built of stone ; some remains 
of them yet standing upon pillars.*' 

It is singular, that among the ancit'iit 
feculptiucs of the Cingalese, which por- 
tray the monarohs ef the iforest, an 
animal resemifling tlic heraldic unicorn 
is frequently delineated ; this cieaturc 
has the head, body, and limbs of a 
horse, and from the centre of the fore- 
head a tubk-shaped horn piotrudcs. 
The natives aflirm that the unicorn, in 
former days, was ofttimes found in the 
jungle; but as uo remains of this ani- 
mal ha\o over been discovered, many 
regard this assertion as a fable. Never- 
theless, it must be regarded as a most 
extraordinary fact, that an animal 
should be introduced into their an- 
cient sculpture whose form perfectly 
corresponds with a creature which has 
been considered, by the greater num- 
ber of iiaturalibts, as purely ideal. 
Some authors presume that the sculp- 
tor intended to portray the rhinoce- 
ros ; but we cannot for one momcn* en- 
tertain this supposition, as the natives 
are, and more especially the ancient 
artists were, faithful copyists, and 
could nevtT have confounded the slen- 
der body of the animal called by them 
Kangewana — by us, unicorn, with the 
unwioldl V form of the huge rhinoceros. 
In all the ancient architectural re- 
mains of the Cingalese, extrentc sini- 
• pUcity of design is the principal fea- 


,turc; nevertheless, some of their 
chiselling in granite, both for sharp- 
ness and depth of cutting, would com- 
pete with, if not rival, European 
workmanship of the present day. All 
the ancient sculptures which have been 
discovered in Ceylon, at Anooradhapoo- 
ra, and other places, far surpass the 
works of native modern artists, as 
the figures produced by the old mas- 
ters are frequently correct in their 
proportions, and invariably full of 
animation, whilst conhlderablc artistic 
skill is evinced in the arrangement of 
the .subjects. 

The Mahii-Wihare, or |ffeat temple 
of Anoorailhapoora, was milt in the 
third cmittmy antecedent to our era, 
and althougli it is now in ruins, many 
of the steps, jt -iding to the princijial 
entrance, ai e in comploU* pi osorvation, 
and are mostexquisiti ly chiselled ; the 
elephant, lion, and buffalo being re- 
presented, respective!}, with extreme 
fidelity, and great spirit. Thi‘be ruins 
are still decorated with small stone 
ornaments, the carvings on whicli 
evince good taste and considerable 
skill, and it is most remarkable that 
notwithbtaiiding their exposure to the 
elements for centuries, the greater 
number of these carvings arc as well 
defined, and tin* lines as sharp .'ind 
clear, as if they had been newly chi- 
selled. Some idea may be formed of 
the ground originally covered ]>} this 
enormous building, fioin the dimen- 
sions of the enclosure, suiTOuiidiug the 
eourt of the Bo tree, which oi’cupios a 
space measuring thrci' bundled and 
forty feet in length, and two hundred 
and fourteen in breadth. In the mid- 
dle of the court stands the Bo or sacred 
tri'C, which tradition asserts is a branch 
of the tree under which Goutaina re- 
posed, when he became I^uddha ; and 
devout Buddhists of the present day 
travel imincuse distances to pay ho- 
11 «go to the tree under which their 
gOi? had slumbered. In fact, this is 
the hief object of veneration and wor- 
ship to the countless pilgrims, who 
visit Anooradhopoora annually. 

In front of the Maha-Wihare stands 
the Great Square, one side of which is 
covered with the ruins of the Lowa- ^ 
Maha-Paya,or brazen palace, so called 
from the material with which the roof 
of the building was covered. This 
noble structure was erected by Doo- 
toogaimoonoo, who reigned one hun- 
dred and forty-one years before the 
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present era, as an abode for priests ; , 
it was of a S(jnaro form, each of its 
sides being two hundred and thirty- 
four feet; its Jnight was two Inin- 
dred and seventy feet. 'I’liis buildinij 
contained iiim* slorles, on eaeli of 
'which were one hundred anartrnenf-H, 
the uppennosL story being ooenpicfl 
by those prii.>ts wdn'j \v»‘re“ most oole- 
brated for tlndr ])iely and learning ; 
whilst the lower ones "were appro- 
jn'Iiitcd to the pu})ilsand subordinates. 
The ruins now consist of sixU ni hun- 
dred gi-anite pillars, iji a greater or 
loss sfat(*. of preservatJon, whieb, being 
jdaeed in forty i)arallel line"', ibrin a 
sijiinre. T’hese ])lllars vary in height, 
some l)(Mng eleven feet .alxne the 
ground, wdiilst othei's are eleven and 
a-balf; tl]ost‘ standing in the eenti'c 
are delicately, bid not elaborately 
ehisellcd, ■\vhil>t tli(‘ exterior ones are 
])lain. and only lialf the tliiekue"S of 
tlio^’o in the e(mtie, which are nearly 
two feet. \\id(s and on(‘ and a-half 
thiik , on thes(' pillars the .slnpondoiiH 
labile rested. I'roin n.itive records 
\vi‘ Icaiu tliat tin* mlcrior lliis s])a- 
eions edifu'c Avii'^ gorgeously decorated, 
lln‘ hall in tin* ciHitre of tlie building 
*biing profusely oi'iiammited with gilt 
sialucs, of elcjilianls, lions, and buthi- 
Joes ; at one end of the Jiall, upon 
a jilatfonii, was a carved ivor}' 
throne, on either .side of Avhieh Avero 
rangeal golden suns, silvery moons, 
and stars, tlieso Ix'ing the attributes of 
ro} alt \ . 

Althongb some sceptics profess to 
disbelieve the historical records of 
Ceylon, surely the relies of past gi*ne- 
ralions, which are to b(‘ seen at (lie 
present day, bear amjilc testimony to 
the verity of the native accounts, con- 
cerning the former glories of Lauka- 
di va. 

^Vithin a mile and a-half of these 
ruins, arc the gigantic remains of se- 
veral dagobalis, which rear their tow- 
ering crests above the lofty trees in 
the surrounding jangle : these monu- 
ments are solid struct arcs of brick, 
and were originally covered with chu- 
nam,* but this incrustation has now 
fallen off the greater number of these 


edifices. The Riiwanwelli-saye is a 
Dagobah of peculiar sanctity, and was 
commenced by Dootoognimounoo : 
tradition states ^tliat this Mausulenin 
oAves its cn*ctlon to the folloAving oir- 
eum‘*tanee. During the time the 
brnzim palace A\ii> laung built, a stone 
jiillar was foniul near the s[)ot where 
Dagobah now stands. On tins 
pillar a [>rediefIon Avas inscribed, which 
«laied, that AA hero lh<‘ stone AVas found, 
a sajierb Dagobah of one hundred am? 
1 went y ('iibitsf height would be built 
by a good monareli : Avho Avouhl bo 
rcAvarch'd l>y Duddha for his tiicty 
both ill this ble and in the next. 
Whether jiic'ty, or a dosin' to bo re- 
Avanled in aeiatrdanrt^ vith^ the pre- 
diction, induced the monaivli to un- 
dertake tlie consti ueliou of this monu- 
ment, Ave cannot didenniru', as upon. 
fhi> point lilhlory i,s silent, but thCA 
Dagobah Avas eommeneed, and nearly 
eomjileted, the sjiire aloiu* being A\*anl- 
ing, avIk'ii till’ monarch liied, and his 
feuec;c‘-sor linislied the. building. His- 
tory further reeonls that Avheri Doo- 
too'/aimt»om )0 found lliat his life Av'as 
drawing to a close, be oiUrejiti'd hi.s 
brother to have a iiiodid imnie ol* tho 
spire; the dying’ monareli had his wl,"li 
complied Aijitli, and a Avooden spire 
eoA'cred Avith A\ljite cloth Avas jilaced 
upon the ‘ Dagobah. T'he expiring 
king caused liimself to be convey«,‘d to 
the sacred edlluie that he miglit sea; the 
structure (a()])aivnlly) be- 

fore he (piitted this avoi Id ; aud a gra- 
nite slab, sunxiuiided Avitli pillars 
marks tlie spot Avhere tlie monan'li’H 
palampieen rested. Nt'ar to this slab 
js a stone trough, of I he size and shape 
of a man’s body, Avliieii according to 
trarliticm was nseil by tlie king as a 
bath, Avhen he Avas sulferiiig from tho 
.sting of a black scorpion. The Dago- 
bah .stands in tlie middle of a Sfpiare 
platform, whose sides are each five 
hundred feet in length, the whole being 
.surroundi'd by a moat seventy feet 
wide, d’he platform is paved with 
large slabs of granite, and the slopes 
towards tho fosse are ornamented with 
ma.ssive pieces of sculpture, represent- 
ing the heads of elephants, Avhich pro- 


• This is a preparation from lime, cocoa-nut milk, and the glutinous juice of a 
fruit-tree indigenous to Ceylon. The inixturo is of a inilk-wliite hue, and adheres 
readily to any substance on which it may be laid. Chunam will bear a high polish, 
and strongly resembles marble in color and durability, 
t A cubit is tw 0 feet and three inches, English measure. 
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joct, though the sculptor intended 
tlici h( holder to imagine, that tin* bo- 
die^ oftheho huge ere.it ires ftiipportcil 
the suporslnietun*. Tlii tlie oirib.ink- 
jiH'ut ^-tands a dc-ep-'^nnk j)Illar, which 
is hfloen loi't hi'^h, and foni in dia- 
meter, and allhoiuli (he ^nrJaet of the 
hionoi^now binootli, (he priests deelare 
that it Ibrijierly l)ou' tie* ju’ophetir- in- 
scription, Vvlilcli caii*-ed the election of 
the D.igolnah. The Jt '^^\anlvelli-saye 
i. now a conical mound of Iniekwoik, 
ova leroun with Iniisliwood “ still this 
.stupendous ruin, ^^hi^ li is one hnndrul 
and eighty feet hi'ih, is regarded ^Yitll 
jieeuli.ir lntei< si l)oth by the anli([iM- 
ii;ii) and man of bC'eneo, as it was 
to the spire of Mils l>ago}>ah, that 
San ghali 1^,1 the Firsl, who ridgn- 
ed A.n. ' 2 b‘b placed a phiua^ let)/ "/nss, 
to os a ptotnl'mii 

'Uiis aeoeunt wdl be found in tlie 
J\I.llla-^Van^.l, which -was written In 
the inlfldle of the iiftli eentiir}, lie- 
1 ween 400 and 480, tlnis ( Icsirlyj) o\in'i' 
theadvaimed stale ol '■ciem e anioinj: 
tin* aneieiit ( 'imralese, and the kiiow- 
ledged the} posses ,»d of tie iioii-eiai- 
ducting pro])ei*(y ofulass. 

'rii(* ruin of the 1arv*si maiiso- 
loiini which was e\i‘i built In Cev- 
lon, is to he semi at iVnooradh.!- 
pooiM ; il is e.db'd Abli.i.i} aiiTii-d.mo- 
bah, and was bulll h) A\al)agnu 
llahu, ill the eeutnry pivci ding our 
era. ddie original lieii^ht of tills gi- 
g.iutii' slim (me was four hundied 
feet, the jilattbnu and moat Ih ing in 
propoilioii ; Iho ruin is now two bun- 
dled ami twenty feet high, and tin* 
outer wall exceeds om* milt ami a-half 
in length. Trees ol loi'ty statuie 
coxer tills iiiin, the only jiuitioii ot 
brickwork perceptible being towards 
the .summit ; and few sighb'^ can be 
conceived more .subliimdv grand, than 
the spect.acle presented, by thia huge 
conic il mass of luMU’iant vegetation. 
The finest specimen of a inaiisoleuia 
in Ceylon, althoneb of .smaller pro- 
portion than (be preceding, is tin Da- 
gobiili wlileh is Imilt over the collar- 
bone of Coiitaimi Huddlia. Tlli^ edi- 
tlee is (ailed Zoophaiiranniaya, and 
was built by Dewi'nepiati.ssa, who 
reigned three hundred jears before 
the Christian era. Native annals de- 
clare that 7iOonhaaraaimiya was beau- 
teous to Ijeliold, the slendey pillars 
and ornaments being like tlie precious 
gems around the throat of a youthful 


•matron, and the ruins fully justify the 
euloginm. Tlie Diigobnh is low, broad- 
er at the summit than at the base, 
and is .surrounded by four lim'S of 
sli'iider stom* jiillar.s, sIy and twoiit) 
being plaeial in eaeli line. The pillars 
ai’c twenty-tlirf (* f(*ct high, Iiavc cir- 
cular capitals, octagonal shafts, ami 
&f|u.irc bases — thel.itlcr being narrow- 
er than the capitals. These giaeefnl 
eulumiis are ornamented witli thi* 
most delicate and elaborate cliisclling 
eonceivablc, and are so arranged on 
the platform of granite as to form tin* 
rad'i of a circle, of wdiieli the Dagobiih 
is the cemtre; and all antiipiarlans 
egreein admiltine, tluu this Da 'obiih is 
the nil/ t elegant sp el, non ol'; leliilec- 
1 lire in tlu ’ l.iml. 

A I Anoormtu ipoora time are ('ight 
l.nje t.iiik^, ami m.*n} "inaller oiie^, 
xvhieh aie enliielv ''Cul vvitli lienii 
-Imie. In some ot‘ the smaMe’ t.niks 
then* are cells on one Ide, :i' oet (iv(‘ 
feid high, tmi long, and seviii bioad, 
wlilf II the j») ieds st jte win* fonnerl}" 
U'^ed In their lU dcr as ]ibi( es ol ju.ix ( i 
ami conb mpl.ition. I'ln so di unhm's 
aie also e I ed with slib of <41 nure, 
amlaies) ( on timled tlia' the (looi ' 
< f each (^(dl would lia\(* la en level w iili 
the water wdu 11 llie tank was full. 
'I’heie an* nrui\ welk also, wliieli .pv 
( 1st d with granite; Iho hugest and 
(lee[)est inxiv tlie llnwaiiwelli si\e, 
ami ihe stone easing is s,) todlt as 1 ) 
fo/m a (light ofsti'p^, which ui.idn ill\ 
diminish in -i/e lowaids (he holtom. 
U hat motive could have :u*Uiati'd iIk* 
builder in thus airangiiig ea(h ixmr.se 
of masoiiiv, has torimd a matter of 
conjeetiu’c to many. Jviropeans .s.iv 
lluMM-iiig was thus construeti’d to faci- 
lilato the operation of ek.insing tin 
Will, in w’hieh (‘ifu.ion we (.aiuiot <'o- 
imide, leaning t(jwards the ii.it ive tra- 
dition, whieli btates, that at the bot- 
tom of the well thm-e is a secret on 
trauei* to the KuwaiiwelU-sa\ e. 'fhl, 
tradition is .suppoi ted by their histo- 
lica I records, wliidi ri fer to a secret 
entrance to Oils Dagobah, stat< d to 
have boiu known solely to the ridgn- 
iiig monarch, and (lie chief piiest for 
the time being, by wdiich the king 
U'Jcd to enter vvh(‘n ho desired to w or-i 
ship the reliiis of Buddha, whicli wcie 
therein culoinbed. 

Near Anooradhapoora there is a spot 
which is looked ujion with extreme 
veneration by the pilgrims, licing the 
to nibof the Malabar king Elala, who 
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was slain on the s|)ofc bv Dootoogai- 
rnoonoo.* The ^lalalmr fead obtained 
|)0‘«ses^Ion ot‘ (-ertain part‘« of llio 
i>lan<], and had crerted varioiK tur- 
which wor(‘ successively taken 
by the Cingalese luonareh. At length 
Dootoogaiinoonoo ehallenged Klala to 
single combat, which he :vcel?plf«l, and 
tliev conjointly agreed (hat theeon^uer- 
or, should take possession of the territo- 
ries of the vanquidied. On the ap- 
I>ointed day iiic rost)ectivo ninnarehs 
met at this place, both being inonntetl 
on a war elephant. After a severe 
eombat, vieiory (h*clared in favor of 
Dootoogaiinoonoo, ybo sh'w Klala 
with a lance ; and (m the spot wlime 
the latter fell he was buried, aiut a 
niomiment was er.M’tc'd to his uumiory 
by the Cingalese monareh. Near the 
tomb was jilaced a jnllar, on which 
was inscribed a prohibition, ftnlndding 
aii v one of high or low degree, under 
a ])OiuiUy of iiieurriiig Ibiddha’s dis- 
]>leasnre, irom j>assing the tomb in a 
'Vehicle of any fle»eri])li()n, and tom- 


tom.*, and other musical instrunmnt.s 
were bkewiso forbidden to be played 
npe in the vicinity. AUhongh more 
tb? iitw cnly cent iirieshavc elapse<lsinee 
the ^lalahar king Fdaki was slain, the 
n; lives declare their monarch's in- 
jrnetion has never been disregarded 
b' .1 CingalcM'. Wo believe this to 
be «'orrect; for it is a well-known 
fact, that in 1818 , after the rebellion 
ill Kamly, wlum Iblimi Talcwa, who 
was a des«*endanf of the royal family, 
and the king of Kandy’s A<ligar, was 
attempting to escape fromotir govern- 
ment, licalighltal irom his ]>alamjm"<‘u 
ns hi; aj)proa<‘lied this Hjtot, and not: 
knowing the exai't place, where the 
tomb stood, walked a consideralde 
distance, ailhoiigli almost exhausted 
with mental anxiety, and bodily ex- 
ertion. 

"I'he celebrated Hiuldhist rock ti'm- 
j>lc.s are exeiivations in tlm Dambrio- 
loo (Jalla, or Itoek of Damhool, wlileh 
is of vast exUuit, and iu‘arly insulated. f 
Some -eaiity palche.s of stunted vego- 


l;i the Ma, ha- Wanso will he found tlie whole account (•[ tliis eouihat, and we 
that portion. y\fter a lenglljy siatenunt regarding iIk* eausrs whirdi led 
I • the figlit, the* native hi.slorian say^ — “ "riie king l>ofttoog‘aimoon<K) then made 
1 his [iroelanrUiop hy heal of tom-toms — No <ith(‘r person, save niy^elf, sliall spoil 
tim ^ aiianl Klala. 'I’he king then accoiitrcd hinucirtor mortal coinhaf, and mounted 
on his well-hedeekcd and eonrageons w ar-eh-phant Kandooloo, he pursue»l lilala, 
and lovmd him near the southern gale." The inonavchs then agreed to the terms 
of t he hat tie, and tho liistory jirocei.ds : — “ 'J’he two kings entered into personal 
(<nii])at msar tin' southern gate til' the city, uithin sight of th(*ir men-of'-v\ ar, chiefs, 
and im))les ; ami tlie arin'i and raiment ot the mighty throng beamed like the sun at 
noond.iy. Then Ix'ga.n the hatlh*. 'J'ht* king Kl.ihi hurled his? spear —the inagnaiii- 
moii.s .sov('rrign Dooloogainioonoo avoided it, and causing his elephant to (^liurge 
with his tnsk.-> the ollu r elephant, and hurling at the .same time his lanci' at Klala, 
Ik* atgl his (‘lepliant h<ith t(-ll together. 'J'heiilhe e<uKpieror, .surroundeti l»y his 
martial men and noble*, entei'cd the capital, and .summoning* w ithin tlie VMiils of the 
city the itihabitaiits of the neighhourhood who dwelt within four gaws fsi\t<‘en 
miles), he held a solt'inu fea.^.l, in honor ot‘ the Abiluhar king Klala. Consuming 
the corp'-e in a fimeral pile of samlab wood, on th<* sjiot where lie fell, he ordain- 
ed that a uiagnlicieiit tornh should hi* elected, 'riie glorious monarch also ordered 
that the mausoleum .should receive honors, like unto those that an* eonferre/* ug "i 
tributary kings ; and tlii.s command was engraven upon .a fiillar. Unto tins day, tin* 
monarch.s who have .siieeeeded to tlie kingdom of Kanka-diva, on reaching tliat 
(juartor of the city, h*:uo their palaiiqiieeiih, whatever iho proechsion may be, and 
Mlence their musicians. Wouhl any man of lower degree pl•e.•^ume to do that wdiich 
Uiighty kings refrain from doing ? It' he dare disobey this solemn injunction, will 
he noKmorit and n‘Cv.ive the severe displeasure of Buddha in thi.s life, and in hi.s sue- 
eceiling one 

Among the ruins of Maagama is to he seen an octagonal pillar, nine feet and fa- 
half in length, and eight in circumference; to tliis the state elephant was chained, 
wHvli the city was a royal residence. This fullar Is called the Stone of Kandoola, 
the name of Dootoogaimoonon’s favorite war-elephant. The marks of the cliaiii 
are distinctly visibly, as they have nearly oldilerated the inscription — the word 
Sn-roval being the only one that can K* dccipliereil. 1’he ruin* of the p.ilaci', 
W’ihares, dagobahs, and other antiquities about this ‘q^ot, are extremely inlerestmg. 
Historical records tir.st mention this city, n 280. 

t There are numerous rock temples scatli red <>ver tie' inland, but none i lLln r ,o 
large, or in tlie same state of fue.servation, a.s these al Dainlmol. 
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tation are dlspcrse«l over its ^iirfacc, 
but the gfcneriil aspect of tins huge 
mass is (lesolatlori and bavrorness. 
Although the exlcTlf)r is thus fo. ’'id- 
ding, tiic siiiht of the extraordinary 
ainl wonderful excavations in the iji- 
terior, and woiks of art, have eaiaed 
numerous enlightened individuals to 
gaze in speechless aniazenieiit around 
them ; for these sacred fanes of Dam- 
bool may be regarded as specimens of 
man's ])atience, ingenuity, and .‘‘kill in 
past ages, and are to be classed with 
the caves of Elophanta in India, and 
the pyramids in the sandy plains of 
Egypt. These rock temples are vast 
in magnitude, their decorations, in a 
high sbite of ])rcservation, are cha- 
raelerislic, ami are maintained in 
thoiough order by the attendant 
priests. "I'lie rock of Dambool is ele- 
vated five hundred ami twenty feet 
above thow surrounding forests ; the 
northern side, of the rock is especially 
barren, the four temples being situate 
in avast cavern, ]iartly natural on the 
southern side, whidi rises al)f)ut three 
humlrcd and lifty feet above the plain : 
by immense labor and skill the stony 
mass has been excavated, and fornual 
into these wondrous works of art. 
The apprf)ach to the teinples is on the 
eastern side, the precipitous path pass- 
ing over a narrow shelving loek, 
which leads to a modern stone arch- 
way, that forms th<5 entrance to the 
platform in front of the temples. 'I'lie 
interior of the fanes of Dambool is 
concealed by a wall, four hundred 
feet in length, which is pierced for the 
reception of windows and doors ; this 
wall is shcliered by the overhanging 
3*ock, as well as by a thatched veran- 
dah which is supported by wooden pil- 
lars of modern date, and rough work- 
manship. 

Wallagara Dahu was the king who 
founded the rock temples, and the 
largest of these excavated religious 
edifices was commenced by him eighty- 
six years before the Christian era, 
and is called the Maha Rajah Wi- 
^ hare, oi* the Great King’s Tem- 
ple, in honor of the monarch. Wc 
learn from historical records, that the 
king personally superintended, and 
occasionally assisted the workmen in 
the formation of this sacred fane. 
This magnificent cave is entered by an 
arched portal, on either siije of which 
stand stone statues, which appear to 
scowl on the inquisitive intruder ; the 


• length of this excavation is one hun- 
dred ami seventy-eight feet, the width 
eighty, and the roof is twenty- five 
feet high at the h)ftiest part, which is 
at the front wall ; the height of the 
cave gradually decreasing to the op- 
posite wall, thus forming a complete 
arc of a circle. The whole surface, 
walls and roof, arc painted in the rich- 
est and most brilliant colors imagina- 
ble, which appear perfectly fresh, al- 
though they have not been renovated 
for more than half a century. The 
paintings represent incidents in the 
life of Buddha, and historical sub- 
jects. Some of iliose arc peculiarly 
iiiirTCsting, as they illustrate the early 
hi'-tory of Lanka-diva. "I’he first re- 
presents the V '>yagc of \Vi jeya and his 
seven hundred tollowcrs, the conquer- 
ors of Cc yloii : the mon.'ireh ami his 
train are riqu’cscuted in vessels totally 
dcvoi<l of saib, and having only lower 
masts, th(^ ships are encompassed with 
fishes and sea monsters, rather out of 
proportion we coufc'^s, being nearly of 
equal size with the crnfl, but to com- 
pensate fortius inaccuracy, green lotus 
leaves of the natui'al size, float on the 
traiupiil bosom of the ocean. In aii- 
olher painting is pourtraved the dodl-/ 
cation of the island to Ibiddha; tin*, 
peace and good feeling inculcated by 
liis doctrines arc exempli Ih'd under the 
allegorical symbol of a king patro- 
nizing agriculture: the monarch is 
seiMi guiding a plough, which is drawn 
by elephants, priests following, who 
thj’owthe grain into the furrow. This 
series of historical painting is conti- 
nued down to the period of the arrival 
of the Bo-tree, the Dahula, and other 
relies of Buddha, ; the building of 
Anooradhapoora, and its religious edi- 
fices being likewise duly set forth. 
The best painting, both as regards 
proportion and animation, is the one 
which describes the combat between 
the Cingalese monarch ] >ooloogaimoo- 
1100 , previously alluded to, and the 
Malabar king Elala ; the moment of 
defeat is the one selected by the artist, 
Elala being depicted falling from his 
elephant, in his death agony, after he 
has been pierced by the lance of Jiis 
adversary. The expression of triujpi- 
phant joy, in the Cingalese king’s 
face, forms an admirable contrast to 
the pain and dejection that are pour- 
trayed, in the countenance of the 
wounded man. 

As the temple is well lighted by nu- 
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raerous windows, every detiiil in the 
paintings and decorations can be 
brouirht under immediate inspeotion, 
and llio whole are well rmished, i*\iiu*- 
iiig both taste and ^hill. This sacred 
Uanplc is dedicated to Buddha, and 
contains tbrty-eMjht siatiu'S of iho go<l 
in difrerout attitudes, which arc of va- 
rious dimensions, the irrcater number of 
them being larger, but none less than 
tlie natural stature of man. There is 
also an ex(|nisitL‘ly proportioned Da- 
gobah, reaching to the roof, whose 
elrenlar j)edestal is embellished with 
four figures of Buddlia, seated upon 
coiled cobra eapellos. 'Pljere are sta- 
tues likewise of the gods Vishnu and 
Samen, the goddess Ihitine. and the 
kings AVallagam Hahn, and Kirti 
Nissaanga. The first statue is ]»ceu- 
liarly interesting to the antiquarian, 
as it is stated in the records that the 
cost nine* is the same which was worn 
by the first kings of ( 'e} Ion, the attire 
consists of the comboy or petticoat, 
girded about the loins wdth a scarf, 
and neither embroidery, nor ornament 
are dejneted upon either ; tlic cars of 
the figure are considerably enlargetl, 
and liave a square liole in the lobe, in 
the ^Malabar style. Around the nock 
is a (loubltj-lieaded serjient, whose 
l)odv is coiled miihvay about, the 
throat, and a head of \he reptile is 
passed through the hole in either ear, 
thus forming unique ormunents. Al- 
though the carving of this figure is not 
highly finished, the expression of I he 
statue in a combination of majesty, 
kindnes.", and dignity. Kirti Nissaan- 


ghawus the monarch, who in 1193 re- 
paired th»3 dilapidations of the rock 
temples, which had experienced much 
damage from thj Alalabars, during 
their invasions, n^gildcd the various 
statues of Buddha, ami gorgeously 
ornamented the excavations, whereby, 
according to tlu' nathe annals, he ex- 
j)i ded in decorations alon(‘, six hun- 
dred thousiuul pieces of gohl, 

A*i inscription in the characters of 
the twelfth century, records the name 
of the mqparch, and the date of the 
repairs, and onlers that from thun(‘e- 
forwurd Dumbooloo Gulla shall ho 
styled Swarna ( Iririguhaaya, or the 
cave of the Golden Mountain. f The 
greutor niimb^M* of statues are jilactMi 
ill rows, at a trivial distance from the 
inner walls and sides of the cave, but 
at tlie western extremity, the. figurca 
lire arranged In double lile.s, whilst 
the images of the two monareha stand 
near the outer wuill. At 4.hc casUrn 
end of the tcmfilc; is a square space, 
railed in, ami sunk below the level of 
the lloor. In this is placed a chatty or 
vase to receive the water which conti- 
nually drips from a lis.sure in the 
rock; although this water is oxtreinL‘ly 
pure, no native will venture to taste 
it, as they l^j-lieve that they would in- 
evitably incur the immediate and se- 
\ere di.qileasure of Buddha, should 
they presume to use the Iluid wdiicdi 
was exelubively to be approjiriated to 
religious [mrposes. One of ourcoun- 
lrymim, who ought to have been a 
dlscifile of Katlier Mathew from his 
alfectlon for the pure element, after 


* The eomhoy wm.s of fine rausb.i or cotton, the necklace of gold, 
f Hin t of the iu'^eription on the rock — “ The sov»Toigu lord, and imiiiiiicorit mo- 
narch, of the dynasty of Kaaliiiga, siirnamed the Heroic and invincible Koyal War- 
rior, gloriously endued with miglit, majesty, and wisdom, like the beanleous and 
placid moon, radiant with cheering and benignant qualities. ” The inscription goes 
on to state how the island had suffered from the invasion-s of foreigners and the 
mismanagement of her native ruh;rs, and that the monarch after conquering his 
enemies, and accepting ransom for the chief prisoners, which ransom consisted of 
“ Young and royal maidens, elephants and horses, then caused obelLsks of 
victory to be set lip as lasting monuments, and ordered alm.s-hoiises, wiharea and 
dewales to be built. Having also a perfect knowledg4i of the doctrines and tenets 
of Hiidclhism, he promoted the cause of religion, and the interests of science, by re- 
storing the ruined fanes, and the highways, wliicli had been destroyed iu conse- 
quence of the calamities which had befallen tho land during former n igns, and re- 
built the wihares in the city of Apooradhapoora, and many other places, and 
’Jjwperided vast riches thereon Within this Wihare, he caused to bo made seventy - 
two statues of Buddha iu the erect, the sitting, and the recumbent posture.'), aud 
having caused them to be gilded, he celebrated a great rejoicing at the expen.so of 
seven lacs of golden money. As it is thus recorded on this stone the mighty ino- 
uarch gave to this cave the name of Swarna Giriguhaaya. Ho also caused gardens 
and fields to be cultivated, and dwellings for tho pifiests to be formed in this moun- 
tain, which was known to our fathers by the name of Bamboola Galia.’* 
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iiidulfring in n hearty draught from 
llip chatty, turned tu the attendant 
])i‘(est, aiui tflling him the water was 
deliciouisly <*ool, johled with him on 
Ills sufKU’stitious }>«<iier, saying that 
no misim'tune would befall tlm drinker, 
he felt 4 uitc assured, be his creed what 
it might." 

“All that may be very true,” said 
the Jiuddhist ; “ you and your coun- 
trymen may, for aught I know, drink 
tlie whole cluitt>fnl daily with impu- 
nity, but of this I am (piite certain, 
that if one of us were to loueh a drop 
of tliat water, in tlic lift* ho should 
be <‘ither a ravenous dog, or a hungry 
cow." 

Wliat man would run these risks 
for the sake of a drink of cold water? 

Few people have e\er lieard the 
Ibnldhi.st service gom* through in these 
primeval temples, but those who have, 
describe the Miciie as being sublime 
and impressive in the extieme, and we 
c.arliiot do botUT than give the aceoimt 
of an (‘vo-witness, who uLleuded a I'or- 
inor governoi of the island in an oilicial 
ca2)acity : — 

“ Ih'fon* wo (juitted tliis teinjde, in 
wliich it was pleasant t(i remain on 
aecoimt of its <*ool almosplioia*, we 
had an opportunity atfordfd t<i us, lo 
witness llu* manner in wliieh lUiddlia 
was here worsinppc'd. The service* was 
p(‘rformcd at his Exeellcncy’s request, 
iindLi* the clircelioii t f tlie ehiel’ prie‘«t, 
who evinced not the slight<’sl lu‘sit.itimi, 
but instantly inlinrialed the wish to the 

i )cople, and Mij)jtliod them with tUwvers. 
kaeh person on receiving Ins flowers 
laid them before an image of Buddha, 
aecompanying the olfering with a pious 
tqai’ulalion. When the oderings wore 
all made, and the people arranged in a 
line, before tin* irn.iges, and kneeling, 
file priest sfood in the tnidrlle, and witli 
a ch'ar voice, sttnleucAt affor sentence, re- 
cited tile common obligations of their re- 
ligion, the eongregalion repeating each 
senlen' C after him. 'i’he unite«l voices 
of at !ea^t one hundred men m thohigli- 
ost key of i eeitativ <*, or rather of the 
londi'.st exi'Ianiation, made the cavern 
resound, and had a fine awful «*irect, 
produeing a thrill through the system, 
and a feeling and sentiment not to be 
described. *' 

Tlic cave tcmjik, which altliough the 
most modern, stands next in size and 
beauty of decoration to the prcccdiug, 
is fhcj Aloot AVihavc, or new temple. 
It was constructed by the last 


royal patron of Danibool, namely, the 
Monarch Kirtlsrec Kajali Siiigha, 
whose r<ii"n tormin.ated in the year 
17B0. 'Flits Huddhaical cave is eighty- 
eight feet long, seventy-six wide, .Miid 
the sloping roof at the highe.st part is 
thirty-two feet from the ground, the 
walls and roof being entirely covered 
with brilliantly coloured devices. In 
this cxcavtition there are fifty ftgures 
of Buddha, none less than life, most 
of them are colored bright yellow, and 
some few have violet colored robes ; 
till* god is portrayed in three attitudes, 
standing, sitting, and reclining. Sonic 
of the erect figures arc ten feet high ; 
but the principal statue is a gigantic 
recumbent figure of Buddha, which is 
tiurly feiit long : the proportions of 
this staliio are. tidmirabh;, the drapery 
gracefully avra»"ged, thefeaturo.s liaml- 
Home, and the exprc.ssion of the fai'e 
benevolent and calm. At the western 
extremity there is a statue of the King 
Kirtisree, w hich is avcII executed, ami 
represents tlui mouarcli in his I’obos of 
slate — and the costume closely^ ap- 
proximates to the court dress wmrii by' 
the last king of Kandy. 

'J'he cave temple called the M.'dia 
Dewo-dewale, or the great god’s shrine, 
is dedicated to Vishnu, and the imago' 
of the god is regarded with groat vene- 
ralioii, as tradition states tliat Vi'-hnu 
personally assisted at the construct ion 
of his own rcscmblanee. This cave is 
seventy-three feet in longlh, twenty in 
width, and twcuty''Uvo in height, and 
contains a finely' proportioned recum- 
bent ftgure of Buddha, forty- six feet 
long. The coucli and pillow on which 
t!u‘ statue reclines are carved in the 
solid rock, and both tin* ftgure and 
accessaries are admirably executed. 
At tlie feet of the statue stands a 
favored di.sci 2 tle ; in a eornei* ojiposite 
to the face, the statue of Vishnu is 
placeil, and the jiriests tissert that the 
last moments of (Joutama are thus dc- 
I>ieted, and that as he drew his last 
bn*ath, Vi.shun ajipcarccl to him. This 
cave is dark in the extreme, and the 
lamps, which are carried by the priests 
scarcely illuminate the surrounding 
obscurity, therefore it reituires but 
slight, imaginative powers in the be- 
holders to fancy, that a being whose 
spirit has just departed is lying before 
iooin. 

The dimensions and adornments of 
the smallest rock temple arc infe- 
rior to the jireceding, although in 
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litis, as in tho oth<»rs, the roof and 
sides are jtaiiited in rich colors, and 
jtleadiiK' (hn’itvs. This cave is lit’fy- 
two tret ionj^, tweiity-livt; wide, and 
at- the loftiest part of tlie slielvin^^ roof 
tibout twenty- three foot hig:h, and eon- 
tains a Dagobnli eleven feet Injjh, and 
so vend eoiuiired statues of LJuddha us 
lar^c as life. 

Those temples arc under the charge 
of a certain number of ])rlests, whose 
aixjdes, «3f a vsnperior deserijition, arc 
b(‘low the eav(\s on tin* south side of 
tlie rook, and arc attached tv^ the As- 
girec \Vil).ire at Kandy ; tin* priests 
say, that the whole of tfui Hat country 
which may be seen from the summit 
of the rock are temple lands, and they 
can produce a saniis, or royal deed of 
gift to prove their a-ssortion. Jn defi- 
aijec of this staloment, wc have been 
inforjjK*d, that not more than tw'enty 
Auliages belong to tbom, and tlmt they 
can only (‘ominanJ the services of lifty 
men. 

Above the entrances to these tem- 
ples, there are inscribed on the rock 
several shoit senteiiet's, in the Niagara, 
or s(jn:irc character' which were used 
In the, ancient Cingalese ; and on the 
jdallbrm, wdileli extiiids tlie whole 
^ iVont length of the temjdes, a Jlo-tree, 
and several eocoa-niit palms have been 
planted, and notwithstanding their 
uiifavonvable position, being exposed 
alike to tlie ])iiruing sun, parching 
(in>iights, andternpe^^ts, combined with 
t]i() ai'id natiu’o of thi^ soil, they luive 
reaehed maturity, bearing tlowers and 
fruit mobt abuTKlantly ; and the air 
around is rr(‘«[uently replete with the 
])m'fumii of the gracefid blossoms of 
the sacred live. On the w'cstern side 
of Dambooloo Oalla, are tlie remains 
of the Samo Dagoliaii, the, building uf 
which was oom[>lebid by VVmllagam 
Balm, the foamier of the largest rock 
tem[de. In past centuric's, on tlic 
summit of tin; rock of Dambooloo, 
there stood throe lai'gu mausoleums, 
but exposuie to the elements and the 
hand of time have caused them gra- 
dually to crumble away, and it is with 
some diincuUy tlieir sites can now be 
traced. Fifty feet below llie smmiiifc 
of the rock is a pool of delicious W'ate.r, 
’^nd the natives deehire that it was 
never known to be, dry, although in 
seasons of long-coiitiniied drought, the 
strt'ams for miles round have been de- 
void of a vestige of water. The sum- 
mit of the ro^ commands a magnifi- 


cent and oxtonaivc view of the sur- 
rounding districts, and with » cloud- 
less atmosphere the greater part of the 
mountains and viille)s of Mntele, the 
Seven Kories, fhe wooded plains and 
rugged rocks of Kewara Kalawda are 
distinctly visible, to the naked eye, 
wliilst the mountain of Kittigalla, 
rising above the suiToiuiding plains 
t'vo thousand I'eet, appears, wlieii the 
day is slightly misty, to blend with the 
heavens. 

Two of the most intorcHting and 
cou>])iedoiis .spots to be seen from the 
summit of Dambool, are, Dahijr'akandc 
and the eireular rock of Sigiri. The 
lirst ib near tlu‘ fort of Vigittapoora, 
celebrated in ( 'ingalosc histtiry lor the 
long siege wdiiidi it siistahiod mox*o 
than tvvo iliousand years ago ; the se- 
cond was onci; the* capital of the island, 
and was renowiK'd for its vast fortreSi<i. 

In the year 47^ this s]Jot was made 
the s(*at of government Jjy Sigiri Ka- 
soomboo, who murdered his father to 
obtain pus, session of the throne ; and 
this monarcli is styled by some authors 
K:i;isyu])a, tin* I’airieide. Few Eu- 
ropeans have visited tbosi*, ruins, which 
W'cre diseovci‘e,d by Forbes, who gives 
the following graphic description of 
the, ])laee — 

*• To form tlio lower part of tlio for- 
tress of Sigiri, many dt'taclied rooki# 
have ])i‘on joined by massive walls of 
stone, suj)portiug platforms of various 
.sizes anil uuMijual Jidghts. Wo per- 
ceived, at a considerable distance ovor- 
Jn*ad, n gall(*ry clinging to tlio rock, and 
connecting tv\o eli'vated terraces at op- 
jiosite ends, and about balf tlie height of 

lie' main column of rock 

'Pht* ascent to the gallery is by a doublo 
line of small steps ; four sipiare holes 
visdiio above, have prfihably ciintaincd 
supports for a platform to pi-ojcot over 
tliis Jiazardous pathway, Iroui which 
missiles would dijscend with such force 
and certainty, xis oflectually to prevent 
hostile intrusion. . . . 'Pho gallery 

had been formed by cutting grooves in 
the rock, wJiori? it was not quite por* 
peridicniar, and those sei’ved for the 
toundatioii of tJie para])et wall and 
Hoor; and one hundivKl yards of this 
gallery remains entire. In ,s<;veral of 
tho huge ma'-so.s of mck, iiicluilod in 
the ramparts, tanks iiave been exea- 
vated ; they are neatly ornanuMiletJ, 
and in size vary fr-uu twelve to twenty 
feet in length. On tho plain towards 
the north-cast, and connoclod vs ith tlic 
elevated terrace at east end of the 
rook, slood the royal buildings, that 
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part which wjis on the level^ ground 
being surrounded with a wet ditch faced 
with stone. The town lay around the 
palace, to the no)-tli of\the rock. Many 
small -lops leading to the .summit of the 
rock may still be ]>ercoivcd, but they 
are in too dilapidated a .state for any 
om; to attempt the ascent. We found 
the gallery, which wound along the 
rock, had been formed of brick, origi- 
nally coated with cement, so durable, 
that large p«)rtions of it still remain. 
From the rf)ck above, and overhanging 
this ]KUssaf;e, much stone has'-beeii re- 
niovc'd l)y fire and n edges. The pro- 
jeeting rock above the gallery within 
reach, had been paiiiterl in bright colors, 
fragments of which may still be per- 
(“cived in y laces sheltered from the heavy 
rains.” 

The* natives say that formerly a tank 
w'as I’onned, and is si ill to he .seen, on 
the almost iiiacci'.ssU)lc sum mi t of the 
fulross ; and all hough thi.s spot has 
been ahandoin'd for centuries, there is 
a va.^t tank in the ncighhourhood, 
which might be put in repair at a very 
trivial outlay. Near the rock of Si- 
giri is a cave-temple, wlilch the jiriests 
hay contains Uv(» statues of Buddha, 
carved in tin*, solid rock; but as tho 
tcm])le is filled wdth rubbish it is itu- 
pos.sible to a.sci*rtairi the Ifulh of the 
Matomeiit. Clo.se to the tomjdc are 
the remains of a large, dagobuh, aud 
thirty-four .stone jiillars in good pre- 
servation, which formerly supported 
the a.'^sembly-liall of the pi'ie«!ts. Near 
Sigiri there arc the ruins of a large 
Bmldhaical establishment, e.illed i\Ii- 
nigiri, whicdi the priests state was for- 
merly a nimiiery, or residence for the 
pric*.slcsses, which appears extremedy 
jirobablc, as it is a wclUestablL^hed 
fact that there formerly were jnicsi- 
esses of Buddha in Ceylon. Few na- 
tive laymen wdll approach tins spot, 
owing to a tradition that is .still extant, 
which (leelarc.s tliat. none .save, women 
aud jiricsts, can visit Minigiu without 
incui-ring tho vengeance of Buddha 
ami the gods. W<* presume this must 
have originated with the priest* of 
, former days, who were naturally anx- 
ious to prevent the inmates of the hal- 
lowed spot being intruded upon by 
males. Although the budding has 


^ung since fallen into decay, and the 
inhabitants have departed from the 
earth, still the superstitious belief pre- 
vails, notwithstanding the cause which 
gave rise to it, is but an ‘‘echo of the 
past.'* 

Dondera, or Dewinoowara, the City 
of the God, is five miles from Matura, 
and is the most southerly part of the 
Ceylon coast. The temples and re- 
mains which are here to be seen are 
peculiarly interesting both to tho anti- 
(juariiui and oriental scholar, as the 
ruins of an ancient edifice, situated on 
a rocky ]ioint, commemorate the con- 
((uest of Ceylon by Kama, by some 
.suoposed to be a fabulous being. A 
solitary stone pillar, is all that remains 
perfect of this magnilioent edifice. The 
shape of this soiv., memento of the past 
is remarkably singular, as the stone is 
formed alternately into squares and 
octagons. Sir William Jones, the 
eminent Oriental scholar, fixes the 
date of Rama’s existence about eigh- 
teen hundred and ten years before the 
(Christian era, and writes, “ Rama, 
who conquered Siian [or Ceylon] a 
fi'w centuries after the flood. ’* The 
Cingalese annals assign the date of 
2387, B.C., as (he period of Rama’s 
reign in Lanka-diva. 

ill the Rainayana, the oldest epic 
poem extant, is contained tho earliest 
notice, to be met with in Oriental litu- 
3‘alure, of the Cinnamon Isle. This 
poem celebrates the deeds of Rawana, 
the King of Ceylon aud Southern In- 
di:i, and Rama, the Prince of Yodhya, 
or Oude. Seeta, the lovely wife of 
Rama, was carried ofi' by Rawana, in 
revenge for the insults which had been 
inflicted upon his relatives by the 
latter. Rawana bore Seeta to the in- 
terior of the, i.sland, anil concealed her 
ill the jungle. Rama, enraged at the 
los.s of his bean too us spouse, resolved 
upon regaining her, and inflicting con- 
dign jmiiishment upon her ravishcr; 
and, accordingly, proceeded to Cey- 
lon, wdiere he landed, accompanied by 
a host of martial followers. After "a 
series of battles, which endured for a 
period of twelve years, Rama con- 
quered Rawana,* regained his wife 
iSeeta^ and obtained possession of thgr 


* Tho Hindoos believe, that the Queen of Rawana, to beguile her time, during 
this tedious siege, invented the game of chess. Tho gamo is well known to the 
Cingalese, who use the same ndmber of pieces as Europeans. Native scholars say, 
that chaluranyut chess, is nearly as old as their island. 
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island. Tradition afllrins, that the edi- 
fice alluded to at Dundera, was built 
tu commemoiiitc the (‘vent. The lia-‘ 
juayana .states that Kama bore his wife 
in triumph to his native, land, “ to live 
a kin<i, and die a jrod," leaving: one of 
his faithful adhcients to rule the con- 
quered island. Tho hero Rama is 
worfeliipped in Ceylon under the name 
of Samen, and his statues arc invaria- 
bly painted blue. Although the Ra- 
mayana is ditTuse, and the events de- 
tailed frequently bear the imj ress of 
improbability, onr admiratiem i.s iiTc- 
sistiljly coniiiianded by the multitude 
of exquisite passages contained in the 
work ; and it is deeply to be regretted 
that th(‘ whole of thi.s beautiful poem 
lia.s not been traiLslatcd into English.* 
AVe .subjoin an extract, which, for 
beauty of composition and sublimity 
of thought, we believe to be unsur- 
passed by the poets of either Greece 
or Rome. Tho brother of llama is 
bewailing the recent death of their 
agcid father ; and tL(* hero, after con- 
doling with him upon their mutual 
loss, rebukes him for indulging in use- 
less lamentation, saying — 

***** * * 
i All compounded substances hasten 
to decay — all that are elevated must 
fall — all things coinpactcd will be dis- 
solved, and all wdio live must finally 
die. As there is no other fear re- 
specting ripi' fruits, besides their falling, 
so death Is the grand thing feared by 
all wdio are born of woman. A large 
and firm edifice, when it becoinc.s 
aged, decays, and eventually falls into 
ruins ; so the old, subjugated by 
death, sink into dissolution. The 
night once past never returns — the 
waters of the still Yamoona run into 
the sea, who can arrest their progress? 
Days a^-d nights arc passing away — 
the period of life appointed for all 
living is continually evaporating, as 
the rays of the summer’s sun draw 
towards them tlie earth’s moisture. 
Grieve for thy.^iclf — whyshould.st thou 
ftourn for others? VVhat has that 
man to do with what continues, or 


with wdiat passes away, whose own 
life is every instant departing? Death 
always accompanies us — death stays 
with us, having travelled to tne 
greatest distance — diiath ends our 
course. When tho visage is full of 
the wrinkles of lime and care, when 
grey hairs (x>ver the head, when de- 
crepitude seizo.s on man, Avhy should 
n.j^n be- anxious to live? Enjoyments 
must then be past. !Men rejoice when 
the sun is risen, they rejoice also 
when it ^ocs down, whilst they are 
iniconsSciou.s of the decay of their own 
lives. Men rejoice on seeing tho face 
of a new season, as nt the arrival of 
one greatly desired. Nevertheless 
the revolutions of .seasons is ^he decay 
of human bfe. Fiiigiueiit.s of drift- 
wood meeting in the wide ocean, con- 
tinue together a little space ; tlius 
parents, wive.s, children, relatives, 
fnend.s and riches, remaining with us 
fi^r a bliort time — then separate, taiid 
the .separation is inevitable. No mor- 
tal can e.seape the conmion lot, he who 
immrns for his de])arted relative.s has 
no power to cauhc them to return. 
One .standing on the road, would 
readily say to a number of persons 
p!i.*ising by, 1 will follow ye. AVhy 
then shouljl a person grieve when 
journeying the sanu* roa(i, which has 
been assuredly trodden by all his fore- 
fathers ^ Life resembles a cataract 
rushing down with irrc.sistible impetu- 
osity. Knowing the end of life is death, 
every right minded man ought to pur- 
sue that, which is connected with 
happiness, aud ultimate bliss; even 
the practice of self denial and vir- 
tue. 

***** mm 

At one period there was a magnifi- 
cent tempk* nt Dondera, dedicated to 
\'ishiju, its reiijain.s cemsist of a large 
S(iuarc gateway, wliicli ia composed of 
three stones, most elaborately and 
decj)ly chisidlcd, and four granite 
window-irame.s of .similar dc.sign. Tho 
jwesent Tcnij)le, in wliich the stone 
frames are sunk, is a mud edifice, to 
which thousands of devotees flock in 


^ * This poem contains CIO .sections, to the best of our belief, but 143 have been 
translated. By some the Ramayana is compared to the Iliad of Homer, as each 
poem details the same events — the abduction of another’s wife, the attempt of the 
enraged husband to rejoin his spouse, the long and bloodjr wars that ensued, and 
the intimate recovery of the fair dame. The similitude of tho respective ima^e.s 
in the Hindoo and Greek poems must be apparent to every reader conversant with 
both. 
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the month of July, to worship Vi.shmi, 
an this spot is looked upon with pcccj- 
liur suiu'lity hy his volJiries, many he- 
liovini^ that llio (rod was infariiat<* in 
the }>(;r.'on of the Inno Ihinm. The 
Kcoiierv in the nci^hhouihood of this 
mud Temple is pe<uiliarly interesting, 
for mingled with the nativaj huts, iiui- 
jestie drooping i)alins, and gracefully 
waving bananas, are, to be seen several 
bn mired npriglit stone })illar9 in ox- 
ecllent pn*servtitioii. These have b(*eu 
hewn into divcj-s forms, and dinerent 
subjects are sculptured upon them, 
amongst which the Hero .God llama, 
with his bow and arrow, is constantly 
rccuiring. The priests state, that 
these ]>lllars were formerly apart of 
the Vishnu J)evval(‘. From the mud 
tuHfiec', where the god is now worship- 
])<‘d, a -wide ]):iLh or avenue, oversha- 
dovvi'd by lofty trees, leads to the sea 
shon*, wlnne stands a group of plain 
stone pillars. Close to the Pevvalc of 
Vi.^hnu in a'VViliare and Dagobah, the 
walls of the former being coven'd with 
brigiitlv -tinted paintings of the gods, 
among wliojri is to be seen a creature 
having the attiiluite of man In all save 
the head, which is that of a bird, ni(h 
a long and jmintod bill, dins diviJiity 
resembling the bird-headed deity of 
the Egv])tlan,s, calbnl 'IVAJi, is to be 
met with in many iJnddbIst temples in 
Ceylon. Around the exterior of the; 
VVibare there are some beiuitifnl mi. 
niatiire specimens of masonic art, in 
the Ibrm of animals, amongst which 
aj’e a male elephant and rat, llieir rela- 
tive j)ropovtions being mo.^t e\([ui- 
silely nuiintalned. WitJiin a short 
distance of these temples, inlaml, 
stands a stone bnllding, called Cal- 
gana, which (a>nsists of two apart- 
ments, the roof and walls being of 
gviinite. On tlic to]) there formerly 
st(j(Kl a Ilag(»bah, bnt the ruin is now 
eomj)letely covered with small trees, 
and /lowering cnvpers, which wave 
gvaeefnilv to Jiml fro, as the wind play.s 
amongst them. The native aniuiLs 
state, that in the year 080 of t he ])rLVoiit 
era, Daapnloa the Seeoiid rcstured 
these I5ud(llmieal remains. 

AvS we lingenjd aniuCt the Io\ely 
and sublime sc<Mierv of l)oncl(Ta, \vc 
wandered towards the sea shore to 
gaze ni»on the setting sun, v/liose bril- 
liant. hues were rctlceted upon the 
bosom of the blue ocean. We pointed 
to a ro(!k standing out a short distance 
from land, against Avhosc ban'en sides 


the sea was dashing in foaming waves, 

<- their creamy spray flying about in all 
directions, and asked the chief ])rlest 
who had acconipanicd our part}', if 
they had a name fur tlie rock, 'i’he 
man re])lied that all the natives called 
it the Englishman’s Uock, us near that 
spot an English ship was wrecked at 
the commencement of this century. 
Our curiosity becoming excited, we 
begged the priest to furnish us witi) 
this melauclioly history, and the jn'icst 
of Buddha, leaning against an arcka 
palm, threw his yellow robe gracefully 
over his shoiddor with the dignity of 
a Homan senator, and eommmeiiccd 
the follow'ing narrative: — 

'‘Tam not eerlaiii about the flates 
of the Christians, but I think it was 
i>i the y-'ar called by your peo])le 
18-^, that at sunset a goodly slii]>, 
owing to adverse winds, droppt'd an- 
chor oil* this coast. When the morrow 
(lawnecl, some of oiir hardy fiyliermen 
juished od’ in their canoes, to see if 
those on jjoard thi.s miglity vessel re- 
([iiircd fisli or vegetables ; but no 
traliie could bo caiTied on with the 
slranger.s, as they ueithev spoke nor 
understood our tongue, and nut 
one of Buddha’s followers could 
utter a .‘syllable of your language ; ' 
the laden canoes therefore rctumed 
full. When the suii wuis midway 
in bi'i career of liglil, a small ve>sel, 
ijfuided by many num, who used 
a long '.^irt of paddl(\ a])j)roacbed 
oMj lamling j)liice. Nix num camii on 
shore, wlio ’.bouted long and luiidl}'. 
Attr.icted ])y these boisterous noises 1, 
attended by my subordinate brellireii 
and pupil , a])])roacbed them. Their 
laiigliti-r gr(‘vv more loud, as they 
pointed deridingly to Oiir flowing 
rubes, and shorn heads, symljols of 
tlie meek and radiant Buddha. I ad- 
dressed them in a soft tone, and 
pointed to the trees bearing the green 
cocoa-nuts, and refreshing citrons!, to 
in(jniro if they wished lor them. They 
laughed at me, then 1 bethought the 
slr.’mgors understood not our tongue. 

So 1 ordered fruit to be gathered, ami 
laid on young banana leaves ; these I 
presented to them with a lowly 
salaam, and a kindly smile, for I 
thougltt that all men understood kind*' 
iicss. They seized the fruit quickly. 

I thought they were hungered, and 
expected to see them eagerly devour 
the refreshing viands, but to my 
amazement they laughed and shouted. 





jiiid then burled the fruit at the bends 
of lUYself nnd followers. « 

I turned nwny in j^orrow, as I batl 
learned a >ail le.-vMin, f*r J found lluit 
all moil (lid iu»l uiidorstaiul kindness. 

1 nalked towards my temple, your 
(•oi;ntr>nioii followed me, they entered 
the sacred pla^.e, and their im:.eeinly 
mirth polluted the shrine of cmr ^od. 
Tli(‘y examined the walls, statues, and 
doors, on which wore depicted lUiddha 
and the ^ods. With wonder in their vi- 
sapjes they looked at these paint inprs, 
talked loudly, then walked tow'urds 
our dwellings. J trembled lest they 
should liiseover the place, wIhu'o the 
sacred writings were concealed from 
])i‘ofane eyc^. 'fhe strangern cut eied 
all our abo(hs, rouglily turning over 
c\orv article they found. 'Flaw raised 
their shoiddors liigh, und with vehc- 
meul mirth app<‘ared to deride the. 
poverf)' (jf Buddha’s disciples. Po- 
verty was the chosen lot of onr god — 
dare hi'< devout foll(.>w*ers amass wealth 
or posser.s this world rlch'‘S? Tlie 
htrangi'rs returned to Iheir little ves- 
sel, and to onr gn'at joy I saw' them 
paddle t(uvar(ls lIk; goodly ^hip. Be- 
tbre the dirines of Buddha, and tini 
gods, did J make thanks-olferings (d‘ 
iVnit and ilow(*i,s for sate deliverance 
from tlu'so iiirbnleiil men. 

TliesuuwaH sotting in ricreiie glory, 
and I wa.s ])re])aring for (;vcning wor- 
^'llip w lien my followers rusli(*d into the 
^^'llJare, calling aloud on me. I rebuked 
them, blit, before my sente nc<3 wiis con- 
eliided, J heard many voices, s])eaking 
in a strange tongue. Vour countrymen 
had r<3lnj jied, aecoinpanicd by several 
men, one of 'whom (‘ari’icd a small 
chest in hi.s hand. The chief men 
sjioko together oukside the temple, 
when one, who appeared the head 
umu, examined the doors, looking at 
them where they were attached to the 
frame-work. He then addres.sed the 
man, who had charge of the chest — 
tlu' lid was raised, and implements 
whose namc.s i know not were taken 
1 herefrom. Tho.se he applied to the 
frame- work of the door. Jn tlui time 
of a passing thought, the beauteous 
entrance of our god’s temple was 
wrenched from it.s supporters — an- 
|()ther thought, the. glorious gates were 
on the .shoulders of twice five men ; 
and the strangers turiU^d towards 
their lauding place. Aghast I saw 
this, I scarcely lailicved my senses, [ 
could not breathe. Our god’s tem- 


ple had boon pillaged, whilst f, the 
chief pries:, stood by. I ordered my 
followers to seize the doors — they at- 
tempted to do so, but llh’ white stran- 
gers were iikiny^nd strong, they beat 
back Buddha's ehildreu. 1 threat- 
ened the marauders with the gods’ 
vengeance, they laughed sccflingly, 
appearing to je<‘r at my impotent 
wrath, til my auger 1 cursed them, 
.Old w'ith upliftml [lalms called upon 
Bu hlha for vengeance, d'hey neared 
their landing place, the gales were 
laid in the small vessel, in my anguish 
1 tried to rush after them, but your 
countrymen rudely ihru.st me hack. 
The slrangiu’s shouted, laughiid, luul 
]K)intcd the linger of .scorn at me, as 
they ]»add!ed towards theii* goodly 
.diip. 

In mute de.s[)uir I .-atood on the 
shore, and .saw tin* beaulcous gates of 
OUT W'lli.ire borne up the side of the 
goodly .ship. I w'atehed that ship 
until the shades of niLpit inadi^ all 
black around, fn anguish I returned 
to my dwelling, ivsolviug witli the 
morrow’s dawn to aj>peal to the anrho- 
ritie^. 1 well kiU'w tlui Knglish (io* 
vernmeiit would not saijctioii tlie pil- 
lage of a saeied building. 1 only 
feared the winds might clninge, and 
hear the gtodly ship to distant lands, 
la dcsjiair I called upon our god to 
avenge tlie dc.soeratiou of his temple. 

At midnight, the heavens Avero 
black, no moon illnniimid tiio skies— a 
mighty lempe.st arose — the sea roared 
— tlui Avimls howled — .strong trees Were 
snapt asunder, like weak saplings — 
the god.s ap{)eared to have siH at li- 
berty the hurricanes <^f ages. I 
thought of the strange mariners in the 
giiodly ship, and although they had 
(ie.sccnitcd onr ga(r.s temjjh*, I pitied 
them. When the (lawii appe.‘ir(:d, the 
storm abated. 1 went down to the 
landing pl.'iee — tlie goodly fihi]) was 
not to be seen. J st3*ained my eyes 
Avith gazing around the horizoji, hop- 
ing to see the goodly .ship — Imt I 
looked in vain. Th(j murky waters 
Averc still troubled, and a,s I stood 
they da.shed over me. 1 drew back as 
a mighty wave slowly rolled towards 
the shore — it retreated, and left be- 
liind it a piece of Avood. 

When the sun was high in the Ima- 
vens our shore Avas strewn Avith frag- 
ments of the goodlyship, which proudly 
rode at anchor, when last the sun went 
down. Buddha hud avenged his eauac ; 
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but I, his servant, was very sori'owful, 
as T thought upon those in (ILstjuit lands, 
who would watch in vain iVoni sunrise 
to sunset for the return of (he stron^r 
men, who had nrone forth full of health 
and hope, in that goodly ship — and I 
grieved, that I bad cursed the stran- 
gers in my wratli, when they plun- 
dered our gods’ Temple, and seofTed 
at me, his lowly sls^ve, 1 have no 
more to tell.” 

Making a low salaam the old priest 
walked slowly away, and opr party 
returned to Matura, son\cwhat sad- 
dened by the history, but bearing 
witli us vivid and pleasant recollec- 
tions of the sublime scenery around 
Dondera, and the kindly sentiments, 
which ha3 been expressed by the ag- 
grieved heathen, towards his Christian 
aggressors. 

Near Belligamma, foiu’teen miles 
from Matura, is a curious slatue of a 
monarch, called the Kustia Jlajha, or 
leprous King. This figure is tw^elvt3 
feet high, and is sculptured in bold 
relief on a rock, the head dress and 
attire being those which were woni 
by the (Cingalese monarehs uj) to, and 
during the twelfth century ; the coif- 
fure consists of a conical tiara, on 
which ligures of Budilha ar^ chiselled. 
It is impossible to ascertain w'ith cer- 
tainty, wlu'n or by whose order this 
figure Avas executed, as no inscription 
is to he found upon the rock. Some 

J u’iests say, this statue represents the 
Liidiaii prince, avIio introduced the 
cocoa-nut palm into the island, and 
instructed the Cingalese in the mani- 
fold purposes to which it might be ap- 
plied. () tilers state, th.at a king, who 
Avas sufTerlng from the most loathsome 
species of leprosy, made costly ofl’er- 
ings to the Agrii Bodi Wihare in the 
neighbourhood, imploring Buddha to 
relievo him, and that as his prayer Avas 
heard, in gratitude he caused his sta- 
tue to he carved near the spot, where 
his cure had been cflectod. From the 
comjiarativcly fresh appearance of the 
statue, and the costume, Ave cannot 
believe that it is a work of a ren oler 


^date tlian the twelfth, or early part of 
the thirteenth century, especially as 
the statue of the monarch Kirti Nis- 
saangha, in the largest cavo Temple 
of Dambool, is attired in a correspon- 
ding style, and from concomitant his- 
torical circumstances it has been 
prov^ed, that the latter figure Avas 
completed betAVeen 1186 and 1198, 
Ihcretbre Ave cannot entertain the idea, 
that the statue at Belligamma was in- 
tended to pourtray the Indian intro- 
duction of the cocoa-nut tree. 

Cingalese history states, that at 
Pollanarooa,* in the time of Upatissa 
the Second, Avhose reign began a.d. 
869, a large tank, called TapaAveeA^a, 
was f;onstructed by this monarch. In 
A.D. 601, Sirisangabo the Second built 
a palace and resided there, during the 
short period he Airas compelled to re- 
sign his throne to a usurper. During 
the vejgn of succeeding monarehs, 
rollanarooa Avas their occasional resi- 
dence, Anooradliapoora remaining the 
seat of government, until the termina- 
tion of the eighth century, when the 
latter was abandoned, ami Pollanarooa 
Avas then declared the seat of govern- 
ment and capital of the island. Until 
the tAvelfth century the city gradually 
increased in size ; and its days of bril- 
liant sjdendonr were during the reigns 
of Praekraina Bahu the First, siir- 
named the (Ivand, Avho ascended the 
throne a.l>. 1158, and Kirti Nissaan- 
gha ; as it was by those monai'chs that 
the chief ])ublic edifices Avere either 
completed or constructed. f Pollana- 
rooa Avas i-egarded as the capital (al- 
though many of the buildings had been 
despoilcal by Malabar invaders) until 
A.D. 1818, Avhen it AA’as finally aban- 
doned, and all the magnilicent struc- 
tures, Avhich then remained entire, 
were suflered to fall into decay. The 
seat of government Avas then removed 
from place to place, according to the 
caprice of the reigning monarch, until 
Wimala Dhaarma ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1592, Avlicn Kandy was de- 
clared the capital, and the court Avas 
not again removed by the native kings. 


* In some ancient records this place is called Pulastya-poora, and under this 
name it is mentioned in the Hamayana. Pollanarooa is now generally designated 
Toopare. 

t Prackrama constructed a succession of tanks, artificial lakes, and canals, 
which extended a distance of one hundred miles. The monarch gave his name to 
this stupendous and useful work, and the remains of the “ rivers of Prackrama” 
can bo still seen, and traced for' a considerable distance. 
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Althouffh the cUv was less extensive,# 
and the buildings of smaller tlitnensioiw 
than those of Anooradhapoora, the 
ruins arc more interesting, as they 
are in a higher slate of preservation. 
I.»ihe those at Anooradhapoora, the 
remnants of tleparted griimlcur at 
rolliinurooa are surrounded by forests, 
and for several miles around, in tlie 
thickest jungles, granitXi steps, hewn 
stones, and other pieces of ehiselled 
masonry, recall to the traveller’s mind, 
that here man once reigned trium- 
phant, where now, the huge ele- 
phant .‘«ceks shelter from the noonday 
sun. 

The king’s palace is now a vast 
mass of ruins, oviu-growti with brush- 
wnud ; this royal abode is oree'te<l on 
the embanknauits of the tank I'ape- 
weeva, the waters of wliich were eoii- 
(lueted underground the palaee. I'lic 
king’s bathing pla(‘(' is still pereeiitible, 
which is of a eirciilar form, and about 
seven led in dofith — the exeavatiori is 
lined with granite, one round stone in 
the C(mtre being raised above tlie 
pavement, on which the monarch sat 
or stood, whilst the royal balh-keep- 
' ers })ourcd water from golden chatties 
over the sovereign's head, d'his palaee 
was built by rrackrama, who also 
formed au extensive garden, in wliich 
was erected the coronation hall, tlirce 
stories high, and Imilt a rampart 
around the city. Historical records 
state that it was during this king’s 
reign rollanarooa rose to its meridian 
of glory, tile principal thoroughfares 
then extending to six gaws, or twenty- 
four miles, and the lesser streets to 
four gaws from the city into the 
suburbs. The most noble rubi, and 
that w’hich is in the best state of pr(‘- 
sorvation, is the religious cdilice, 
called rlailawanaraina ; whose archi- 
tecture approximates sonic what to- 
wards the style observable in the 
early ecclesiastical buildings of Eu- 
rope, the oditice having two rows of 
gothic window- frames. The native 
annals affirm this temple to be a fac 
simile of the one which was erecteil 
for Goutama Buddha. Before the 
temple there is a low mound, over 
;^hich groups of pillars are scattered ; 
this leads to the grand entrance, and 
on cither side of the gateway stands a 
polygon pillar, nearly fifty feet high. 
These pillars gradually taper to the 
summit, which is terminated by a 


snuarc, the proportions, and chastenesa 
01 the chiselling being most exquisite. 
The building contains two apartments, 
and facing thc^ gateway a gigantic, 
well-proportioned figure of Buddha, 
n,s higli as the pillars, projects from 
the wall. Thi", length of this stnic- 
tnro is nearly one immired and sixty 
feet; the height now about >lxty, but 
wiiat it was originally it is impojs.sible 
.letermine. The walls are ex- 
tremely thick, and are entirely eom- 
posed oUbricks and mortar, but there 
arc the remains of a stone moulding, 
whii'h formerly ornamented them. Jt 
would appear that tlie whole building 
was tbrmerly covered with white chu- 
nain, a preparation r(‘seiublir;p marble, 
as jKU’ti'Uis of tlu‘ eeiucnt si, ill adhere 
to (he walls, pillar.'?, and statue of 
Buddha. 

* Near the trailawanarama is au im- 
mense rock, on the pei-pendieiilar face 
of whieh arc* elu.selled, ift the boKlesl. 
relief, three enormous .statues of Bud- 
dha. These figures are, lii the three, 
orthodox positions, namely, erect, 
sealeil, and recumbent. 'I'lie propor- 
tions of these colossal image's are re- 
markably well preserved, particularly 
in the reclining figure, -which is thirty- 
eight feet long. A cavern temple has 
been excavated in the solid rock, be- 
tween the criict and seated figures, 
and in front of thi.s Wihare, two pil- 
lars have also been cut out of the 
stony mass, lii the interior of the 
temple a portion of the rock wa,s left, 
whieh has been exqui.sitcly cln.solled, 
and this laborious sj^ociimui of the 
sculptor’s art, repj-e.sents a throne with 
Buddha seated upon it. This Wihare, 
by some called Isuramuni, by other.?, 
Kalougalla, was constructed by Brack- 
rama Bahu, but authors disagree as 
to whether the Jaitawanarama was 
built, completed, or only repaired by 
Kirti Nissaangha. 

The loftiest building at Bollana- 
rooa is the liankoot Dagobah, which 
was built by the second Queen of 
Prackrama Bahu. Thi.s mausoleum 
is covered witli brushwood, and the 
slender form of the spire can be dis- 
tinctly seen from a considerable dis- 
tance, as the height of the ruin, from 
the platform to the extremity of the 
spire, is above one hundred and fifty 
feet. The records state the height of 
this Dagobah originally to have been 
one hundred and twenty carpenters’ 
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cubits/ from the platform to the top 
of tho si»Ire, on which was placed a 
rroMcn iiinln'clla. Eidit small chani- 
])or.s or (‘luq^cls arc placed around iho 
base of the J):iLrobah, aud between 
each there is a small hid;ie, or ju’ojec- 
lion, whi'-li is ornamcnled with sculp- 
ture. Kirti Xiss:uiii;^]ia, who beauti- 
fied tliii building, and removed the 
umbrella, elianired the, name from 
J'ankout to 'riuK)parama, as the ori^i- 
nal (u)^nomen was then no longer ap- 
])roj)rialc, Kan, signifying gold, and 
Knot, a fan-like terminal ion. 

The Dalada JMalagawa, or jialace of 
the tooth, Avas also built by Prackra- 
ma, its sule of anjliitecture is simple, 
the biiildjiig is small, and is composed 
entirely of stones. 'JVaditiou slates 
the granite roof to have* been addt^d by' 
J^issaanidia, who personally superin-, 
tended the workmen, and the number 
of .'p’tilieers ff‘m[)loyed was so gnait, 
that the roof Avas i(aned tog('tlier be- 
tween sunrise and snnst't. d'he inte- 
rior of this temt»le is nearly lull of 
rubbish, llierefoia' it is im[w»<''ible even 
to (Mmjecliin* a* hat Ihe deeo]*aliors 
may have been. In lJu‘ neiglibourhood 
of the Jiiitawanarama the, re are the ef- 
figi('s of tno ser[U‘nts earve/l in stone, 
luinu ly the polonga, and the eobia or 
liofjded snake. J'he, nati\^e legend 
states, that in ages before the tlood, 
these snakes fought a lailtle in this 
])lae(' ; that the name besloAved upon Ihe 
elty is a eorrujdion of llieir respective 
d<'>Ignations in tin* Cingah'se laiignage, 
namelA puhni aud and that on the 
roeks In the eentre of the tank, the fi- 
gni'es of tlie hcUi potent reptiles have 
also bei n eaneil. 'The Satmaluil Pra- 
iisada was originally seven stories high ; 
this bnildnig is of a pyramidical form, 
blit till', rtmiaina do not eowvev the idea 
of its foruun* allitiidc. The JJannagee 
Avas an edifice, atipropviated to the, 
|niljll( reading of tlio Buddhaical Avrit- 
ing ; and the ruins are rendered n;- 
inarkalile by the extraordinary enclo- 
sure snrronn<liug them, Aviiich is eon- 
strneted of upright pillars of iiewn 
stone, into Avliich arc inserted tivo 
roAva of horizontal stone bars. ^J'he, 
remains of many other buildings are to 
be seen at Polhniarooa, but as these 
arc not in fine prcscrAalion, a descrip- 
tion Avonld be usidess ; to the oriental 
scholar and anticpiarian, hoAvever, these 
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relics are peculiarly interesting, as the 
sites occujiied by them, and the in- 
scriptions engraved upon them, per- 
fectly coinci(le Avith the natiA^e annals, 
AA'hich give an account of Pollanarooa, 
the position and the piiriod AA'hcu these 
buildings wore ercctcil. 

Numberless inscriptions are found 
engraven upon pillars and tablets, some 
large stones being completely (‘overed 
Avilh them. "J’hese inscriptions are ge- 
nerally Avcll executed, the Jetter.s and 
ornaments being clearly defined and 
sharply chiselled ; the eluiracters, al- 
though (Jingalcse, contain many let- 
ters w'hieh are totally obsolete, tlui 
luo't erudite scholars being unable to 
determme tlnur signification ; never- 
theless the data which these inscrip- 
tions su]i[)ly are most valuable, as they 
confirm the veracity of tliC ii.illvc his- 
torian. One inscription records the 
lands and dignities which Avere l>e- 
stoAved })y the monan'h on a clii(‘ftaiii 
named KoohiondoottetU*, Albanawan, 
and h is bosom 1 Vi end, K u mb u d al n uAvan , 
Avho Avas also a noble. These men 
'‘had done the ISlate some service” in 
many aaui} s, and had also been iiistrn- 
lucntal in placing the monarch on the 
throne of CvyUnu ddie most interest- 
ing inscription is CAtremely lengthy, 
being cr»grav('d upon a rock tAvenly-sIx 
feet in lenglli, four feet and a-half in 
l)rea<]th, and two feet tliick. d'his 
hugi! Avus brought from Mchin- 

talai, AAhich is distant more than eighty 
miles from J^ollanarooa, and it is im- 
jKissible cv(‘n to conjecture what mo- 
tive could have inM igalcd llie monarch 
to have tins tablet, brought from so 
remote a place, Avhen (juarries and 
rocks aboundcMl around J\)llanarooa ; 
from Avhich, masses of stone had then 
already been riven by Avedges, Avhicli 
had been hcAvii, and formed into build- 
ings, pillars, and statues. It has also 
been an enigma which ncw'or has, and 
in all probability never A\ill be soh'ed, 
how, and by Avhat means this rocky 
mass could liiiA cbcen lransp«u’tcd over 
mountains and across si reams, until it 
was finally deposited at. l*ollanarooa. 
Tradition infoims us, this huge jiieee 
of rock Avas removed by men, if so the 
amount of human strength reituired 
for the purpose must have ln;en irii- 
monse : and the inscri[itIon on the tab. 
let corro}>oi‘at(?s the traditional rej»ort. 


A carpenter’s cubit is tAVo feet three inches. 
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Tho 5 iliiipe of this tablet is pocul uirly 
elegant ; it is most oxipiisitcly orna- 
mented, ami the ininutt* eharaeicrs 
thereon aio beautifnlly chiselled. The 
loj-m is slender, resoinbliniT tlui leaf f)f 
a native book, "*iid the characters an* 
su inscribed as to leave a wide margin, 
whleh is einhellishcd willi a border of 
l)irds, 

The inscription on one side com- 
moners with .Vdoration to Ibiddha 
the lion, and the nohlesl individual of 
the race S.iiika;” it then goes on to 
state the lineage* uf tlie guil, and the 
innnitici'iit ai’lu-^ of tlui leigning m)\o- 
reign, who rcdiu'cd thctax( s, be'-toun d 
alms nja)u the needv, ImlU lank*^, re- 
paired watercourses, and endowed v;i- 
hares, and conclude^ by st^^ing “ that 
his majesty, wo;o ing llie regal head- 
dre'^s and ornaments, caused liim-eH’, 
hi< chief (jueens, hi> son and daughter, 
to be weighed in a balance, and bv be- 
stowing iiv(‘ tiim-s thoir weight «^t‘ 
goods on the prii'sLs, the blind, the 
erij)picd, the detbrmed dwarfisli, ami 
other dr'stitiUe and fiiendle‘'.s beings, 
w'lio tlirojiged iVoin ten countries, made 
all happy. For tlu'se deeds the, gcals 
blessed tlie land with relre'-hlng show’-- 
Vt'-.” On the op[»osite ^ide the in- 
s<a-iptIon slater that the monarch m;nle 
a tour ol‘ tin* island, built wdhare-, 
nmde cohllv otleringsto thcKuwauwelli 
Sa\(i at Anooradhapoora, repaired and 
gilded the statues in the cave temples 
al Dambool, built numbei’less wiliaris 
and alins-lioiises, dedicvited his son and 
daughUu* to the Jhiatra and Dalada 
1 ‘elics, then re<leeincd them byoirering 
a solid gold d.agobah and f)th(*r valu- 
ables. The monarch expresses liis hopes 
that future rulers will govern with 
erpiity and mildm'ss, and will mjiin- 
tain the established religion of the 
country, a.nd that if they should ob- 
serve tliese ])roce 7 >ts, they might aspirt* 
to the felieilies of both w'orlds, the in- 
sei'iptiun concluding with the folluwdiig 
words, “Future sovereigns are thus 
ane<!tionately exhorted by Kaalinga 
Kissaangha, King of Lanka-di va — Thix 
engraved stone is the one ivhivh the chief 
Adigkar Unaicoomari-danawau, caused 
the strong men if the mighty Nissnangha 
titling from the mountain Snegiri* at 
Anooradhapoora, in the time rf the Lord 


► Sri Kaalinga Nisijaangha Chokkra- 
warti.” These two hist inscriptions 
were engraved lielweon a.i>. 11^7 and 
11 p 7, and iiolwiilfstandlng the lapse of 
eeniurit's, and eNposiire to the ele- 
ments, the minute. letters and emhel- 
Iblmients are as ^h^u•p as ifthe s(‘idptor 
had just eomjdetiul his tu.d;. The in- 
yt 'pi ion regarding the, grant of land 
wa*- cxceiitcil dining ihe ri'ign of Saa- 
lias'uaallawn, who aseend(‘d (he throne 
about the year a.i>. 

We hafe elsewdiero remarkcil upon 
the number of inseri]»lions, that ai'i* 
scattered over tin* Island, which cannot 
be deei])hei ed as they are composed of 
eharac,lei> w'hidi nom* can translate. 

'fhere is om* piece oiVculptui^* at Pol- 
lanarooa wdiieli alloviba wide seojie for 
tin* iiupdries ol’lhe anli'juarijm, and no 
(‘hie has yet, been ob< .lined to elueidato 
llie ineaiiijig of the snlijt'et, whldi re- 
jiK'senls a man standing ii^a siippliya 
tory attitude, betweim a dog and crow. 
Some snjiposf. ihnt it is a juilcnt cou- 
fcriiiig nobility or lands upon some 
favoured subj(‘<‘l, whilst others ima- 
gine, tlial it repn‘^e^^,s a nnilefaetor 
wlio.-e soul, for stnne heinous crimo'-' 
comi)uLte<l in tin's wxndd, was predes- 
tiiual ill liis two sue(!eeding lives to 
irilialjit .sinaa^ssively the bodies of tli(‘S(^ 
<*reatuves. In ancient days the mo- 
iiardis (>l‘ Ceylon, wdicii they bestowed 
grants ol' land upon llu'ir favoiiriti'.s 
used 1<» tlireatcji any person, who nn- 
lawlully .'ittemjited to obtaiiiposse. sion 
of llle.•^e gifts Avith liuddha’s vengeanci*, 
and a sann.s is still extant on wliich is 
inseribefl, “ So long a.s the sun, moon, 
and .stars, .so long a« tin* Aelagallaf and 
And.ig.illa rocks shall endure, {'or that 
time ihi.s grant is made. Should any 
one presinne to violate thi.s edict, he 
will inevitably arouse Ibuldha’s ven- 
geanee, and tin* audaelous mortal's 
.spirit, when he is next born, will in- 
habit the body of a. crow' or dog.” 

The limits of a periodical Avill only 
allow 11 .S to glance at a .small portion of 
the remains of civiliaation, lelincnient, 
and grandeur, whieJi are dispersed over 
the bosom of the “ iVarl of the East.” 
Cornparatii ely little is known of (Cey- 
lon, its {incient remains, iiitiTnal re- 
sources, and vast <;apabilities of its 
fertile soil ; and it has excited our 


* This is tliC aiiciout name for Moliintalai. , 

t This rock is .six hundred feet high, and hoars a strong .similitude to a, tir.k 
elephant. 
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wonder, that while the cry of Emi- 
gration” has resounded throupfhout 
Great Britain, no attempt has been 
made to send out soi^ic of our starvinpr 
counlryniun to this favoured spot, 
■where tracks of virgin land lie uncul- 
tivated, which if tilled, would well 
repay the la])Ourcr’s toil. "J'he capa- 
bilities of Newera Elba, a most salu- 
brious spot, we iiolicerl in the Maga- 
ziNi: of the past month, and proud and 
thankful shall wo bo, if our efforts 
may incite, those, who havc^thc power 
to send to a less populous part of the 
"lobe, wlmre labour is tlie 

Ia)>ourer who here asks fur work in 
vain ; and who ofttimes driven to de- 
spair by th(* spectacle of a starving 
wife and cbildren, commits ci imc, that 
he may be sent from a land whcTC he 
cannot obtain work ; and frecpicntly 
scarcely food suHieient, to kec[) life 
in liis emaciated body. 1 nto the depths 
of* futurity tuone can dive, but we do 
hope nt no distant date, to (irul a num- 
ber ofoiir countrymen and their fami- 
lies settled ill Newera Elba, and al- 
though Erin’s green isle is <lear alike 
to all her sons, be they rich and high- 
born, or j)oor and lowly, yet w'c believe 
it is a truism wbicli none will attempt 
to gainsay, that plenty alyoad in com- 
pany willi those we hold dear, is better 
than starvation at home, and seeing 
those, who arc nearest and dearest to 
us, pine away with the sickness of 
“ hope dcfeiT(Hl." 

Enterprise and well directed ener- 


gies will enable most men to improve 
their worldly condition, and empower 
them to overcome, what appear at first 
sight insurmountable obstacles, in the 
path of life; and it behoves each one 
who cannot find employment in his 
native land, to seek it in distant climes, 
if he has the wherewithal so to do. 
What are deemed impossibilities are 
ofttimes accomplished, when proper 
measures are taken to overcome them, 
and w^e cannot exemplify this better 
than by recurring to the Kandian trii- 
ditioii, which stated, “ That the island 
of Ceylon never could be conquered 
and retained by a foreign power, ex- 
cept two impossible things were per- 
ibrmed, namely, a road bored through 
the boivfds of the rocky mountain, and 
the Mahav^'lli-ganga spanned by a sin- 
gle arch.” ’riiese apparent impracti- 
cabilities were performed by the wcll- 
ilirected energies of Britain’s sons ; a 
tunnel was bored through the rock, 
and a bridge, whose single arcli 
measures two hundred and five feet, 
was thrown across the Mahawelli- 
ganga. 

Our pleasing labours are now o’er; 
anrl we shall feel ourselves amply re- 
warded should those papers draw at-> 
teulion to the present undeveloped 
resources of the lovely and fertile 
island of Ceylon ; and we shall then 
exclaim — 

“ Ml satis nmrla 

Mcrccs, Pt mihl grande deous, bin ignutus in teriiui 
Turn licet, externo penitusque Juglonus orbi.” 
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NOVELS BY THE AUTIIOll OF TWO OLD MEN’S TALES*** AND OP TOE 
PBOTESTANT REFORMATION IN FRANCE.'** 


“ Odsfryf yonr dreams," said an itna- 
ginatire casuist, ** if you would know 
the habitual state of your soul." 'Fhe 
things ill which you feel an interest, 
)our lieurt's treasures, are to be found 
as well in those aimless tr ins of 
thought, over which will has no con- 
trol, as in the more deliberate con- 
sciousnesses of your waking hours. 
Keep count, therefore, of jour dreams, 
“ if you desire truly to know the state 
of your morals." 

Ilow far thosse reniark'i as to onr 
sleeping and waking pereeptioiis may 
he justified hy experience, it is not onr 
present purpose to inquire ; hut there 
IS, certainly, a sense jii wliich we may 
apply them to the diagnosis of national 
morals, and he satisfied that they aro 
wise. Dreams cannot bear truer tes- 
timony in tho case of an individual, 
than popular fictions m that of a jh'o- 
ple. As the works of imagination arc 
^pii/ed in a community, so will ho tho 
V ornmunity they engage and interest. 
Intellectual power alone cannot achieve 
ascendancy and extensive influence. 
Wherever gre.it and enduring popu- 
larity has been acquired, there is mo- 
ral sympathy between the author and 
his readers. ]t argues well for tho 
character of a people, when, in their 
popular literature, the good is ever 
found in association with the beautiful. 

The eminent .success of the works 
now before us — those hy the author of 
‘‘ Two Old Men’s Tales" — we regard 
as a very favourable attestation to 
the soundness of our public opinion. 
The author is indisputably a writer of 
true genius and of great power, but is 
also one who dedicates high endow- 
ments to tho service of Him who has 
given them, The popularity of such 
a writer is creditable to a people-^the 
productions of such a writer must ne- 
cessarily exert a beneficial influence 
over a people prepared to prize thorn. 
'^It would be a curious, and no un- 


profitable speculation, to compare na-i 
tions one with another, as they may 
tv seen exhibited in those works of 
ficti. u which have, from time to time, 
won tho swflVages of a whole people in 
their favi^ur, and seemed to embody 
the genius of tho nation wdicre they 
were had in honor. Thus, for example, 
about the same time, and with a de- 
sign to illustrate the same subject, tho 
“ Optimist" of Voltaire, and tl]^ “ Has* 
selas" of Johnson, appeared in the fir- 
mament of Franco and England. l*re- 
vest’s ** Manon L’Escaiit" and Gold- 
smith’s ** Vie.ar of Wakefield" were 
nearly cotcmpjirary ; and of late davs, 
to answer the challenge of ’/be 
Myste res de Paris" “ The Wandering 
Jew," and “ Le Pcchc de M. An- 
toine," we have had the (/hristmas 
Tales” of Dickens, our own Lever's 
“ St. Patrick’s Eve,” and the Mount 
Sorcl" of our .author. It would ho 
interesting to trace out .and show how 
tho national .and tho individual aro 
interfused in these performances, and 
how they thus liear discriminating tes- 
timony to the moral, no less than tlio 
intellectual, genius, of the pcojile they 
may be considered as representing. 

Wo prosecute no such inquiry — tho 
thought of it was presented to us, as 
wo read one of our author’s stories, 
“ Normiin’s Bridge," and were re- 
minded by it of one of Balzac’s purest 
and most exquisitely finished tales, that 
of “ Kugeme Gr.andet." We could not 
re.sist the pcrsuivsion that the genius, not 
of tho authors only, but of their coun- 
tries also, was discernible in these beau- 
tiful stories ; and that our own was tho- 
roughly English — the growth of a soil 
where the culture of religion and truth 
had been experienced — where the at- 
mosphere of public opinion was such 
that nothing ignoble or unworthy could 
flourish in it. 

This national character, discernible 
in ** Norman’s Bridge,** accredits, it 


• “ Two Old Mon’s Tales." Series 1 and 2. “ Triumphs of Father 

Darcy.” “ Emilia Wyndham.” “ Norman’s Bridge.”, iMordaunt Hall.” “Angela.” 
“ Mount Sorel,” &c. 
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may be said, all our author’s perform- 
ances. From the first which appeared, 
not less than tw'elve years since, to the 
U'st, Mordaunt Hall,” this gear's 
production, our author’s nine stories 
all hear the impress of sterling Eng- 
lish morality — all minister to generous 
emotions, generous scorn of what is 
base, generous admiration of excel- 
loiice ; hut all inculcate respect for 
principle, hy which emotions ought to 
be governed— all minister to the exal- 
tation of justice. <■ 

Let it not he supposed that the 
stories, to which we otter this acknow- 
ledgment, partake in the least of that 
description of fable in which persona 
and incidents appear to have no life or 
aim, but that which is conducive to 
the moral of their story. Nothing 
can Ic^s deserve the name of allegory, 
than the works of imagination b\ the 
author of ‘J^Two Old Men's Tales.” 
The ch.iracters have their proper 
identity — their individual didiuctions. 
The\ are instinct with life and passion 
of their own — they speak their own 
language — tiny exercise their own vo- 
litions, and, in the various iiiculentsin 
which they are engaged, the) obey the 
impuKes of their own pas‘‘iuiis, prose- 
cute their own purposes,' and decide, 
by their own judgment, in a spirit of 
independence, whicli their author’s 
genius has imparted to them. Some 
of our readers will remember, no 
doubt, the name of that gifted piinee, 
boro of one ot the ** Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” who had the power 
to aliimatc, by his own living spirit, 
the bodily forms of other beings, and 
who made no change in the qualities 
or character of the creatures he raised 
into a renewed existence. Enough for 
liim to breathe into them a new life ; 
the passions, affections, and propen- 
sities he reanimated, experienced no 
change. Eagle, or grasshopper, the 
rhiiiocerds, or the fawn — damsel, or 
dwarf, or giant — arose in the life w'hich 
necromancy imparted, btlt relinquished 
no trace or trait of individual cha- 
racter. Sucli is the sorcery of geriius : 
it imparts the gift of life, and respects 
the freedom of the agents it has called 
into being ; presiding over their enter- 
prises, rather than arbitrarily dis- 
pensing their fortunes. The moral of 
such stones is not the less valuable 
that the incidents are naturak And the 
actors free ; but the narratives are 


[Not. 

(livelier, and the conclusions or in- 
struction deduced from them are far 
less suspicious. 

The first production by which our 
author became known, appeared under 
the title of Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
The favour with which it was instantly 
received, the hearty encomiums passed 
upon its pathos, and originality, and 
power, naturally led to a hope that it 
would be followed by many worthy 
successors. The public “asked for 
more,” and w’as answered indulgently 
by a second series of the “ Old Men's 
Tales;” but then came a pause, ahd, 
for many years of expectancy, the 
oracle was mute. How was the 
sikneo to be explained ? We are not 
in the sf^oret, but we apprehend the 
author, or is generally surmised) 
the aiithoress, who is not a writer by 
profc^slun, found, within the circle of 
home, duties and interests to intercept 
and absorb those processes of thought 
by which the larger circle of her 
readers might otherwise have profited. 
At length the author emerged from 
letircinent. In rapid successiun, 

within the -^pace of a very few }cars, 
appeared the “ Triumphs of Time,” 
the “ Picvisions of Lady Evel)i},” ^ 
“ Mount Sorrl,” “ Emilia Wyndlialn,” 

“ Father Darcy,” “ NornianN Bridge,” 

Angela,” “ Mordaunt Hall;” and, at 
each new appearance, the authoress 
found her world enlarged, new vota- 
ries added to her admiring disciples, 
and the attachment of old followers 
confiiuned into still deeper devotion. 

There is one iieculiarity which dis- 
closes itself unconsciously to the read- 
ers of these tine flctiotis, and which, 
if the great popularity of the work, 
demanded explanation, w'Outd abun- 
dantly account for it. Vou would 
sw'ear that the author of the “ Two 
Old Men's Tales,” and of the various 
stories which have followed in their 
train of success, is not what can be called 
a novel-reader. W orks of fiction have 
not been neglected in this writer's 
vaHed and extensive course of study ; 
but they have not been permitted tb 
claim more than their due share of 
attention. Neither the theiittc nor 
the circulating library has faslih»t.t!fl 
our author’s ideas or estimate of life. 
Both of these agencies, it is probable, 
have had their part in the discipline 
her mind has been matured in, but 
neither of them has attained a mastery 
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ov€r her faculties — she has painted* 
from life itself, and not contented her- 
self with copying copies of it exhibited 
on the stage, or in the pages of ro- 
mance or novel. 

Hence, wer it not for that inex- 
plicable properly by w'hich tMith hears 
testimony to itself, a determined novel- 
reader would often feel disconcerted 
by incidents in our author *8 stories. 
Their antitypes are to he found in the 
realities of existence, rather than in the 
creations of fancy. Life, not roniance, 
furnishes the precedents for them. 
But, it has been well rcm«uked, that 
life has more wonders to show than 
tictioii would dare to imagine — our 
jiuthor’s narratives are in proof. 
Without the intervention of fabulous 
machinery — through tlie power of no 
<»ther agents than those over which 
the will of man exerts a legitimate 
control — through the operation of 
human passions and afP*(tioiis, they 
show wonders, marvellous as those 
which have had Ariosto or Tas'.o for 
their historian, and }(t so admirably 
consistent in thtMUselves, and with the 
properties of real life, that they might 
be given In evidence in a court’ of jus- 
tiei, and that twelve wise men upon 
their oaths would pronounce the tosti- 
moij) true. 

The fearless fidelity of our author is 
not altogether free fiom attendant in- 
eonveniences. In the licenc'c to spealc 
tlieir o w 11 language, her peno- 
nc make use of expressions which oc- 
casionally jar’ upon our conventional 
tastes. VVords and phrases which we 
hear as matter of course in real life, 


appear somewhat out of place in the 
]»ages of a graceful sloiy. The house- 
hold words of a cotter’s fireside are 


not always in harmony with the refine- 
ments or sentiinentahsms of the bou- 
doir. Even we, of ruder tastes and 
hahits, have now and then found the 
dialogue of our author a little too ex- 
press and literal ; and althougI» we 
find in Wordsvorth fidili^*'s ro less 
startling — and although we well rc- 
iilemberthc homelinesses out of which 
Lord Plunket’s noblest cloriuenee fre- 
quently broke forth — and although the 
fi?e taste and severe judgment of that 
tran-scendent Orator may well plead in 
justifieation of a practice which so great 
a master of Id's art has at times delibe- 
rate! j adopted — yet w'e plead guilty to 
a vveakness on subjects of this descrip- 


tion } neither the great poet nor the jpreat 
orator can reconcile us to certain forms 
of expression which our author has oo- 
caiionally too literally transcribed. VVe 
do not deny the Con cctness and fidelity 
of the transcript, but would willingly 
have seen a dominant word or phrase 
sacrificctl now and then even to the 
I lCcs of convention. 

But thc^e are trivial objections to 
urge against a great work. If <»nr au- 
thor has deliberately retained such 
rustic tifms ns, in tlm sustained ele^ 
gance of her stories, sometimesjar uport 
u^, W’c have no doubt there are good 
reasons to he offered in their defence. 
If, on the other hand, they are inad- 
vertencies in her habitually felicitous 
dictiof), we liavo the Hssuranee which 
good sense ami good tiistc afford, that 
they will be ** reformed altogether.” 
Tho reader, we anticipate, who re- 
members the pure and raoy English of 
our Jiutliur’s style, will ngroc with u« 
in ojnnion. And if thcro be any of 
our readers to whom the “ Two Old 
Men’s Talcs” and their successors ure 
yet unknown, we anticipate hia agree- 
ment also, when ho has perused the 
extracts which we proceed to lay be- 
fort* him. • 

Wc shall comrt\eli(ie onv ftoh^otions 
with passages from the “ Previsions of 
Lady Evelyn,” tho story in which the 
author, after a period of cessation from 
literary enter[irl9HS, ‘‘like aro-appear- 
ing star" first grteted Ikt readers. Jt 
is'a storv in whiih the effects of do- 
mestic tyranny on temperaments of en- 
fhusiabin and genius, arc faithfully and 
vividly dtserihtd. I'lie persons of the 
story arc brought together from dif- 
ferent ranks and conditions, through 
the agency of natural and widl-selected 
incidents, and are drawn into inter- 
course witti each other by symjjatbi''S 
of which the reader feels tliu loict. 
“ Like finds like” in diversity of estate. 
The anticipations and previ-oions of a 
lady, h'gh hpintcd and much indulged, 
ami of that gentle irnjieriousnc^s Which 
defercn<*e and prosperity engender, and 
w hich the finest affections of our na- 
ture render amiable, shape out tho 
situation on which the story turns. 
The principal actors are two sisters of 
exalted rank, and a young person whose 
nobility consi'^ts altogether in qualities 
moral and intellectual, act ofi* by the 
rccoiumefidation of personal graces. 
The following extract deseribes tho 
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first interview of this young person 
with his noble j^otron : — 

“ Gerald found him<ielf in a vast lofty 
apartment, surrounded from the floor 
to the ceiling with glazed cases, in 
which were assembled every possible 
variety of objects ; down the cer»tre 
was a largo table covered with books, 
vases, bones of strange animals, antique 
statues, Chinese gardens, Indian idols, 
&c., &c. — a vast confusion of objects of 
curiosity or vcrtii — all heaped together 
in a strange but rich confusion. 

“ An old grey-haired littld man was 
busily employed at one end of the room 
examining a butterfly’s egg with a large 
microscope. He raised his head as the 
servant clattered forth tlio announce- 
ment, ar^d seeing a young man dressed 
in black, he arose, and with a very kind 
expression of face and gesture, came up 
to him. > 

“ ‘ Young gentleman, you have an 
appointment with Lord Gh'nrnore, you 
say ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,* said Gerald, ‘ I have a letter 
from his late sister, the Lady Evelyn, 
to deliver — and he appointed one o’clock 
on this day for the purpose of receiving 
it.’ 

** * My lord must, I think, have for- 
gotten the appoiiilmont, young gentle- 
man,’ said the tdil man ; ‘ but 1 will tell 
his lordship you arc herc> — Wait one 
moment, 1 wifi be back vvitn you direct- 
ly. — Please to wait ju^t one little mo- 
ment, while I go to my lord and toll 
him your name, sir — may I ask the 
favour of your name ?’ 

“‘James, sir — (Jerald James.* 

“‘And with a letter from the late 
Lady Evelyn? — Oh, sir, everybody has 
not forgotten that young lady — and 
your name (Jerald, sir? — Y’our an- 
cestor, -was it, sir ? — old Gerald of 
Nantwich, famous for his botanical re- 
searches ? 

“ ‘ It was at your father’s house my 
Lady Evelyn lay after her accident, 
sir. — I have but a poor memory now — 
but I remember all about it — but my 
lord ! certainly my lord must have for- 
gotten the appointment — for he is, to tell 
the truth, sir, just at this moment very 
particularly engaged — would another 
time do ?’ 

“ ‘ As my Lord Gleninore, aimself, 
made the appointment, I should not 
take the liberty to change the hour 
without at least hearing his wishes 
upon the subject,’ said Gerald. 

“ ‘ No — well 1 suppose it would not 
be right — ^good— well— yes, I think so 
— shall I go and say so ?’ — said the old 
man, in a hesitating way. 

“ ‘ Indeed I should be v^ry much 


obliged to you, sir— though I am very 
* sorry lo give you tlio trouble — but real- 
ly Lord Glenmore seems as difficult to 
get at as the Grand Lama himself.’ 

“ ‘ The Grand Lama ! — ha ! — very 
difficult subject that ! — the Boodhist 
idols — very little known of them — one 
specimen we have — all unintelligible 
traces of a very ancient, possibly ante- 
diluvian religion ; much question too, as 
to that — reasons for believing it may 
have been a modern heresy — a modem 
heresy two or tlirec thousand years 
old! — ha, ha, modern ! — but terms aro 
merely relative.’ 

“ ‘Indeed, sir,’ said Gerald, gravely, 

‘ what you say is most perfectly true — 
but if you would do me the great fa- 
vour ’ 

“ * To do what, sir ? — what were wo 
talking of— the Grand Lama ?’ 

“ * No, sa , begging your pard(m — of 
Lord Glenmore, for whom 1 have a 
letter.’ 

“ * Oh, dear me ! — dear me, what a 
poor head I have — in a moment ! — in a 
moment !* 

“ And he hobbled to a small door at 
the other end of the .apartment — he 
entered and spoke a few words in a low 
voice, inaudible to Gerald — not so the 
answer. 

“ ‘ Bless my soul, and so I did !’ burst 
forth in a loud cheering tone ; — ‘ only , 
thiuk of my forgetting, all, Iioav, and” 
about it I — Como in, by all means — let 
the young gentleman come in — here, 
Fenton, reach mo the towel, I’vo made 
a confounded mess here — oh ! by all 
means ; come in, young gentleman.’ 

“ The old man now appeared, holding 
the door open, and signed to Gerald to 
approach — he did so, and entered the 
room. 

“ It was hardly to be called a room, 
after the large apartment he had quit- 
ted — seemed more like a roomy clo- 
set; it w'as almost quite destitute of 
furniture, but there was a long white 
deal table down the middle, covered 
with baskets and packages ; — at tlio 
top sat my lord on one chair, and what 
seemed a respectable man-servant on 
another, with two largo earthenwaro 
basins before them, busily employed in 
washing shells. 

“My lord was in a flowered chintz 
dressing-gown, and had a black velvet 
nightcap sticking on one side of his 
head ; over his fair round body a coarse 
linen apron was tied, which covered his . 
'Knees. He leaned back in his chair ,4^1 
the entrance of the stranger — a Bucci- 
num ill one hand, and bis brush in the 
other. 

“ ‘ Sir, your servant — ’ 

“ The tall, graceful young man in his 
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block riding-dress, tyhom nothing, k, 
seemed, could that day discompose, ad- 
vanced to the lop ot‘ the room — follow- 
ed, as if by a squire, by the little, grey- 
lioaded, old j^entleman, who might have 
figured in a Dutch picture as an alchy- 
raist — Gerald bnwed to the Karl with 
as much respect as if ho had found him 
covered with velvet, stars and garters, 
and said, * I did myself the honour to 
attend upon your lordship, according to 
the appointment you were pleased to 
make with my mot her.’ 

* Your mother, ble.>s my yes I 
— I recollected all about it now — ^your 
mother, Mrs. Jame*!, was it not?* 

* "J'hc bamo, my lord She desired 

me to deliver a letter to you.’ 

“ * Oh I ay, ay ; but stop a little — 
not just now. There, Fenton, take off 
my apron; give me the towel I let me 
wipo my hands: there, give me my 
coat. — i beg your pardon, dr, wo will 
sttp into my study ; keep your letter a 
moment longer. There — what a plague ! 
Fenton, will you never havo done? — 
that will do — Ods bud, man, do you -‘eo 
where you have put the paper nautilus, 
just upon the edge of tin* table ? — ’fcjlife, 
man, if you had broken that, I should 
havo broken three of your teeth — and, 
Fenton, you may go on with those shells 
— there — a little aqiia regia will do them 
\ no harm — but don't touch that basket 
from Madagascar till I come back — I 
shan’t lie long — don’t look into it, you 
dog, do you hear? — let mo ha\o the 
first peep, and be hanged to you! — Now, 
sir, please to follow me.* 

“ And with his coat of dark pompa- 
dour velvet, w'ith glittering star on bis 
breast, Ins velvet cap exchanged for 
his perrmiue, the Earl seemed to feel 
himself something of an earl — and wav- 
ing, with a certain dignity, to they filing 
man to follow, ho traversed the library, 
where a lofty iloor of mahogany, n’ouUl- 
ed with gold being opened by a foot- 
man, he ontei’i d wliat ho was pfeasf'd to 
call his study. 

This young man, protege of Lord 
Glenmore's lamented sister, is ap- 
pointed to a post which includes .some 
offices of preceptor to two of his noble 
patron’s hapless and most ill-oducatod 
children. The young tutor had been 
a short time installed in his office, 
when the following .scene displayed 
something of past influences, and of a 
i^ht beginning to dawn upon them. 

“ While this little scene had been go- 
ing on in the chamber of the countess, 
what had been going on in the quiet and 
simple apartment Gerald had quitted ? 

** Softly as ho bad closed the door the 


boy opened his eyes and Olarlnda, 
whoso eyes had bt^en fixed open bis face, 
bent forward to look at him; and then 
with her slender thin hand gently patted 
his <fhouldcr, as would do to a young 
child to soothe him to sleep. 

Hut he shook the hand off, sighed 
and moved, as much as to say, * No—- it 
is not that 1 want,’ 

“ Then bo fixed his eyes uneasily upon 
her face, and speaking with slowness 
and difiieulty, ho said — 

‘ Clarinda, do you think wo shall 
live agaii^ after we are dead ?’ 

“ * I don’t know,’ was the answer, in 
a low% m«»urnfnl tone, 

“ ‘Tt seems,' continued he, ‘as if 1 
had been olive a very, very short time, 
1 havo h*!f*f/-.and done nothing else; 
and now I feel sorry to go into«dfirkno8S 
and uothingnesr. again. Do you think I 
shall?’ 

“‘Then you tlilnk you shall die?’ 
said she, with her usual abruntuess, hut 
with a bitterness incxprcssiulc in her 
accent. • • 

“ * I think I mu*5l,’ w^as the answer. 

“ And lor all this reply, she retired to 
her station at the foot of the bed, shrank 
into the heap of garments, crouched 
down her head, and buried her face again 
between her arms, and under her hair. 
But this time shn did not If)ok through 
hotween those arms. This time, sho 
hid the voryiliglit of day Irorn her for- 
lorn, yel dry 

“ There was a silence ; and the boy 
breathed painfully. At last he said — 

“ ‘ Our Father who art in Heaven ! 
What does that moan, Clarinda ? Our 
Father 1 — a lather — who art in heaven. 
Have wo a father there, Clarinda ? Is 
there some one in this wide, wide uni- 
ver.se— this vast vault — tin’s largo vessel 
in width wo are floating? Is there a 
Father in it, do you think, Clarinda?’ 

“ Slie lifted up her face, shook her 
head sorrowfully, and said — 

“ ‘ I don’t know.’ 

“ ‘ Oh ! if there were a Father,’ said 
the boy, ‘how glad I should bo to go to 
liini !' 

“ * Go to him I’ said she, mournfully, 

“ ‘All, Clarinda, how glad we should 
be to go to lum 1’ 

“ She nodded assent, and sank down 
into her former position. 

“ ‘ 1 think,’ said the boy, after an- 
other long pause, ‘ if 1 were but sure I 
should find him, 1 should bo very glad 
to die.’ 

And I would be almost glafi to let 
on,’ sho replied, in a low voice, and her 
ead sank down again : and, hidden by 
the clothes, tears, still and silent us soft 
summer rain, literally poured from her 
eyes. 

“ Another pause. 
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“ * Clarinda, 'Nvhat arc you thinking 
about dll the* timo you dro at church 

“ ♦ 1 don’t kno^^,’ s.uVl she, ai^airi rais- 
in;^ her head — ‘•injthin^’ — nothin^ I 
u^cd to look about wl^n J was a child, 
and amuse ni^selt as wtdl as I could — 
and now I thtnk about — that l& ali the 
diir* 1 cncc.’ 

“ ‘ Well, that is just what T do. It is 
very strauj^o that we have neither of us 
thought more* about il. Do you over 
say your prayers?’ whispered he, mys- 
teriously. ‘ Some people do every night 
and inoi ning.’ 

“ ‘liievir w^as taught any pruyori*, 
except old nurse — when I was a litllo 
thing — used to say : l*ray, God hlois 
papa and mainma, and make mo a good 
girl. 1 kftit od when I left the nursery, 
and had no one to bid me kneel down. 
JJrother/il there hr a (Jod !’ ” 

In the sequel i f iiii« pathetic story, 
the siiflerings ot tin* poor misguided 
ami jiaticiit girl are most afftctingly 
licHciibed. Mic has been persecuted 
cruelly by her sister, driven from her 
father’s hou^e, and lias become wife of 
her tutor. Then follow the wasting 
plagues, in all their \arioty, of an un- 
provided life. Stage after btage of mi- 
Heiy is reached, and all is endured in 
llie uncoiiqilaining, unropining heroism 
of jratieiice. The proud sister, in whom 
liiitrtd and jealousy inutuaMy cmUlttr 
each other, hardens in outward pros- 
perity, and IS capable of ciqoying the 
dissipations of a luxurious life with 
the greater zest, because of h(*r sister’s 
afflu tions. The billow iiig description 

highly thaiaetensiu — 

“ "1 ho long range of iifipor windows 
.at the C.istloct hodoro was ‘■paikliiig 
with lights. '1 he luuiSL was lull of 
< ornpany ; lor though, as 1 have told 
you, the Countv ss rarv'Iy visited Lon- 
don, and di diked to mingle with the 
great world, us exhibited tlu're, slu* was 
■vtry far irorn delighting in solitude, 
and had, more especially of late, been 
in the habit ot assemblmg, at diUorcut 
jieiiods in the year, largo and splendid 

i iarties at this her favourite .^eat of 
jodoro. Kepresentation w as to In r the 
most real ot her 'smirces of enjoyment, 
and to exhibit her splendour to large 
and admiring circle ot guests, upon any 
of the occasions which great county 
meetings alforded, her greatest plea- 
sures — county meetings being, in htr 
day, matters of much more importance 
than in the general fusion ot society 
occasioned by everybody coming yearly 
to London, they have since become, 

“ So the Ion" range of uppier win- 
dows in the Castle of Lodore was 


sparkling with lights ; for there was 
•a numerous company occupying these 
rooms, and they were dressing lor tho 
asolre ball. ..... 

“ The room, at that time called a 
dressing-room, w'as too large to au&wer 
to our ideas of a modern boudoir, nor 
W'as it htted up with all the appliances 
to luxurious ease, which balong to the 
perhaps too enervating habits of our 
present generation The walls were 
hung wuth tapestry, and the Urge 
green branches of the immense trees 
therein represented, the deep blue of 
the sky, and the rich crimsons worked 
into the dresses of the figures, gave a 
sombre 1 hough not unpleasing eharaet(*r 
to tlio walls. '1 he furniture, of rich 
satin, harmonised m its colours with 
these hangings, .is did the curtains and 
cornu •»' It was not an apartment, 
according i > our modern ideas, exactly 
.suited to till bright-eyed, blooming 
young creature, who, attired in a rich 
dress of gau/e, embroidered all over 
with flowers of gold, a nockUee and 
ornamints of pearls, which might have 
adorned an empress, was addressing 
the older lady with a vehemence which 
had heiglitfued the colour upon her 
(hecks, and had already filled her eyes 
with tears. 

“ 1 he rnother, who, with an air, dark 
and gloomy, of inipt uetraMe, inexorable 
delerinmutioii, listened to the cnirgitic 
pleadings of this lair daughter, was 
dris>id ui a rich roho of purple velvet, 
wiih a petticf)at of wliit< s.itni, also 
» mbroideri'd with gold; her fine hair 
drawn up from her face, tmiiiountod 
by a sjilciidid diadem of diamonds, 
and a piiiiue ol leatlu rs ; lur thioat, 
stomadur, arms, and fiiigei*', spark- 
ling with invaluable lewtls;- in short, 
(leekidout in a’l the pomp and sphii- 
dour 1h longing to the full dress of lier 
d IV Tin re bh( sat, erect, cold, and 
iinmovt.ihle, whilst thus her daughter, 
in a v« ir e ol impassioned emotion, went 
on 

“ ‘ I call it barbarous — ^it seems to me 
— I (’an call it nothing but barbarous 1’ 
she cried. 

“ ‘ Voii ai e pleased to use very hasty 
and ill-considered terras,’ said the mo- 
tlur, haughtily, displeased. 

“ ‘ Barbarous !' she lepeaud. * What? 
my own mothm’s siMter !’ 

“‘I have no .sister. She has boon 
dead to me years ago.' 

“ * \ eS 1 she has j 1 knew she has — 
poor ere.ature ! poor creature I 
tho di-'ad may reappear, and the long 
lost r4‘lurn— and there she actually ks-l- 
wlth her husband, the man for whom 
she lost all, ami she is dying before our 
ey es.’ 

“A strange expression passed over 
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the face — a strange shudder seemed to 
creep over the frame of the Countess* 
and her (countenance became more dark 
and troubled. 

“'They are nothing t-o us,’ wa.s all 
.''lie said. ' 

“ * Nothing U-your own sister, and 
the man for whose sake she forgot nil 1 
— nothing, and they are starving ! Good 
heavens I — nothing !' 

I* ‘ 1 tell you 1 have forgotten th^dr 
existence.* 

** ‘ And this is what I call horrid! — 
what 1 call barbarous T rising 'n muck 
vehemence, uiul bursting into tears. ‘ I 
call it horrid to renounce and ca.st aw’ay 
one’s own flesh and blood.’” 

One passage more from this in- 
structive story, for the purpose of 
showing the truth of our author's re- 
flections : — 

“ And thus does Providenc'c' raise up 
friends in need. Those apparently ac- 
cidental supports and assistances aris- 
ing unexpectedly when all the ordinary 
ones are falling us, must have oiku-ed 
Ihoinselvos to the e^perienco of mo.st of 
us. in reviewing the course of 

llieir lives — especially if thoK'U lives 
have been ehcqu(n’ed ones, but must 
\ acknow'l<‘dge that there Rc(?ms a vein — 
a tlircad — w hat metaphor shall I use ? 
— of ineiey running Ihrongli it. Fic- 
tions that represent people as utterly 
for^akeu, as driven to the horrible ex- 
tr('inos of unmitigated mi-scry, do not, 

1 believe, reprc.sent the real fuel of the 
way in which actual human life goes on. 
Such representations awuilvcii I lie most 
painful and despairing feelings j and jf 
they are exaggeraled, ai’o injurious, 1 
think, as well as painful — tlioy toinl to 
wi'aken our faith in a nmniful and 
superintending Providence. Such cases 
, in real life, if they ever occur, w ould, I 
believe, be found tt) be very rare, unless 
where there has been guilt or miscon- 
duct to a great degree — (‘ases of vice, 
drunkenness, or hardened wickedness ; 
and, even in these cases, were every 
man sincerely to tell hk own tale, my 
persuasion is, that the soul would have 
cause to look back with almost agonie- 
ing regret, and gratitude to the long 
history of patience — if I may venture to 
ii.so the familiar expresshm — which lie 
has found upon the part of the l)ij»|ioser 
t^all things. How many opportunities 
fd^help offered !— how many deliverances 
from temptation and from suffering ! — 
how many unexpected assi.stance.'' — un- 
hoped-for consolations! — how many evil 
consequences averted ! — how much time 
allow'cd I — what meltings of the heart I 
— what awaklngs of tho spirit before 
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the naan is fi natty forsaken — ^if ever ut- 
terly forsaken ! 

“ And hi the ca.se of tho innocent 
sufferer I — I believe this wakeful, ten- 
der paternal Prof idence might, in most 
cases, actually bo (raced, in almost 
every case of suftering there is somo- 
thing or other, some un.suspocted source 
of consolation or compensation arising 
- something occurring to abate tbo 
heaviness of the lilow, 

“ T think this is ako a justor view of 
life, more choering and encouraging 
tliaii that, wdiich rcpresetit-s iiaUory as 
heaped upon misery, and sorrow' upon 
sorrow j us if no pitying falhcr’.s care 
actually d/r/— as 1 firmly UdievO it ac- 
tually does — square the trial to the 
strength, and temper afllietion’s wind. 
Grief and miserv, sorrow^ and dis- 
appointment, are in tlieir turn the por- 
tion of all, but S(ddom or never do they 
como ab.soIutoly unthltigatcd to any.'* 

*' pniilia Wyndham,” wo bclievoj 
succeedcid tbe “ Prevrtions of Ijudy 
Evelyn/’ and had a still higluT sucw^ss 
than its predecessor. It is a story of 
the triunupii acliievcd, by a semse of 
duty, over the dteepest atid strongest 
aflection — a story of mio.sttmtalious 
heroism. Its incidents, st^enery, 
.situation, are not tho.se to l»e found in 
llie liighwajt.s of romance ; but they are 
distinguisbed by a obaraoter of rea- 
lity and truth which cannot be denied 
or dis])Utcd, 

•‘Emilia Wyndham" has l)ef*n too 
long, too dohcrveilly, and too gene- 
rally, a favourite, to admit of our mak- 
ing any citations. It is mie of those 
stories, w'hich, notvvith.standing the 
completene.s.s of the whole, and the 
nice int('r-dcpeiulency of the various 
parts upon each other, is ricli in pjis- 
sages of power and beauty, which may 
be placrti before a reader, as excerpta 
which have. In their own attractions, 
apart from the domestic epic in w'hich 
they are found, a prevailing interc.st. 
But the charm of tho story is the 
character of its heroine — her trials-— 
her patience — her fidelity. The union 
of the most delicate .sen.sibility, and 
the utmost steadflistnees of purpose — 
affection.s the most tender and absorb- 
ing, and a sense of duty, and love of 
moral lectitude, so unfailing and prac- 
tical, that maiden aud matron, daugh- 
ter and wife, all the faculties and 
feelings, move at the command of 
virtue — is admirably described and 
sustainecl. There is an interest iit 
« Emilia Wyndham,” to which writers 
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of less purity and elevation would 
have imparted some touch of frailty, 
as if, without such alloy, the reader 
could not feel aflected by it. The 
authoress has shown that she can 
dispense with such accessories. The 
struggles of a virtuous will — the suf- 
ferings of a gentle and loving spirit — 
circumstances 6f trial, and a heart 
brave to resist temptation — earnest 
and ingenuous appeals from feelings at 
variance with duty, and a rightmind- 
edness which no spduclions*^can lead 
astray — all these dements are so 
governed and combined in her story, 
that our interest in the heroine never 
flags, while, fit the same time, the 
coldest abstractions of hiograjihical 
romance will not prove more safely 
instructive than ** Emilia Wyndham.’* 
If the tnith and interest of this ad- 
mirable story are enhanced by the fi- 
delity with ivhich a spirit sustained 
and enlightened by true religion resists 
and governs circumstances, " Father 
Darcy,” with no less faithfulness and 
consistency, describes the agencies and 
influences by which a lalse religion 
can prevail over a guileless and anija- 
ble nature. “ A false religion,” we 
repeat, without /my consideration of 
evidences for or against dogmas, as 
controversy would cite its testinio- 
nios. We hold that that religion 
must be false which is felt and proved 
to be uncharitable. We hold that no 
faith is divine in its origin, but that 
which worheth by love.” In Father 
Darcy” we have pourt rayed, with ad- 
mirable truth and efi'eot, a religion 
from which benevolence has been ef- 
faced, and which is shown labouring 
with unrelenting assiduity to convert 
.souls into its likeness. This is a diffi- 
cult task, and it has been executed 
with a power adequate to the diffi- 
culty. There is no attempt to dis- 
guise or undervalue the high qualities 
with which champions for the religion 
of intolerance are graced and distin- 
guished. Absence of selfishness, de- 
votion to a cause believed to be just, 
intellect, accomplishment, courage — 
all that can accredit human exertion — 
bestowed not sparingly on the v<an- 
quished party, while the supporters of 
the better cause are depleted with a 
boldness and fidelity which will not 
condescend to the concealment of 
their defects. It is an impartial' story, 
and realities are the staple of it. 
** Father Darcy” is not a series of 


^problems, in which certain conditions 
and principles are given, and results 
are worked out by calculation. It is 
an ^'owre true tale,” differing from 
what is usually termed history only in 
this — that it records and describes 
principles in their operation upon in- 
dividual character and domestic hap- 
piness, as well in their influence on 
parties and states. It is a tale in 
which reflecting readers will admire 
the judgment with which the intrica- 
cies of the plot are contrived and de- 
veloped, and where ordinary readers 
will find the interest as stimulating 
and as varied, as if the author had no 
)ther object in view than to write an 
entertaining story. 

In Sorel” the principles of 

antagonism exhibited in energetic ac- 
tipn are of a different description. 
The chivalrous and the sturdy, as they 
impart their several characteristics to 
the men of England, are set forth in 
strongly marked opposition. The 
prejudices of aristocracy, dignified and 
governed by associations which link 
the passing to the past, and make the 
present existence debtor to the recol- 
lections of a former, are set in 
contrast with the all-absorbing ambi 
lion which claims every honour ana 
distinction for existing merit. The 
pride of birth and the consciousness 
of worth — the patrician and the tri- 
bune confront each other with charac- 
teristic dignity — and over the picture 
there is an atmosphere and a light, in 
which all its varieties are harmonised, 
and a persuasion is insensibly formed 
in the reader’s mind, that in the frame- 
work of English society, as in her 
constitution, aristocracy and demo- 
cracy are not opposed, but that each 
in its degree lends an influence to ad- 
just and aggrandise the other — that, in 
truth, the principle of aristocracy is 
deeply infused in the genius of the 
people, and that the sturdy burgess or 
yeoman, in stickling for his rights, is 
animated by a spirit not alien from 
that in which the descendant of one 
of our most illustrious houses asserts 
and maintains his dignity. In such a 
state, as in our author’s story, men of 
worth are of one family. Howeve'f 
the degrees may differ — however they 
may seem opposed as partisans, there 
is a community of interest and feeling 
in which they are “at one.” Our 
author shows nice discrimination and 
true wisdom in describing the situa- 



tions nnd incidents in which the pre«4 
judices of zealous and vehement^ but 
generous adversaries, disappear, as 
increasing knowledge of each other 
discloses qualities better than the at- 
tributes of caste and convention. 

And we have a story, ** Norman’s 
Bridge,” dedicated to the elucidation 
of avarice — a natural history of co- 
vetousness: but how exquisitely the 
personages of the tale are grouped, 
compared, and contrasted, to show 
the passion in its own disastrous twi- 
light, as well as in the mournful 
splendour which the more generous 
affections shed upon it. “ Covetous- 
ness,” observes some philosopher of 
high desert, is the idolatry of Pro- 
testantism.” It is that to which Pro- 
testants are most strongly tempted. 
Our author seems to have divined this 
truth. Tier miser begins life as a 
shepherd boy in the Highland hills, 
and it is in a Scottish kirk we hear, as 
the opening of the tale, a minister’s 
solemn warnings against the love of 
pelf. 

The best of men that e'er wore 
earth about him,” said old Decker, 

was a sufferer.” How following in 
the light of this example, affords a so- 
lace in sorrow, is a truth which every 
reader of “Angela” has learned to feel. 
Angela etiters into a life saddened by 
the heaviest cal.araities life is ordinarily 
exposed to. The sorest bereavement 
that lacerates young hearts has shroud- 
ed her’s in tho ** one fatal remem- 
brance,” which would make life a mo- 
notony of sorrow. But Angela has 
imbibed the issues of a better life than 
that of mortality, and her biographer 
is gifted to discern and describe the 
agencies in that conflict of elevating 
interest in which the victory that 
overcomes the world” is the achieve- 
ment of faith. 

We venture on one extract. An- 
gela, enduring amiably her afflictions, 
and with Christian fortitude labouring 
to maintain and protect a helpless 
little group of children, who share in 
her orphanage, after bearing her part 
in the slights and wrongs 

“ Wlxich patient merit of tho unworthy takes, ” 

finds herself in a state of comparative 
prosperity, companion to a young 
heiress, generous as she is impatient 
and self-indulging. Nursling of pros- 
perity 03 she IS, this fair young crea- 
ture has not been wholly exempt feom 


trial. A destined bride from her ear- 
liest infancy, her affection for the hus- 
band assigned to her by family com- 
pact is troubIedcl)y doubts whether it 
has met the merited return. The 
character of Vavasour has gained an 
ascendancy over her imagination, and 
her manner has been so influenced by 
t’ mingled feelings with which it has 
inspired her, that in her occasional 
fits of haughtiness, affection, and re- 
serve, the afltanced bridegroom sees 
no evidence of love. When it has be- 
come inevitable, he submits to the ne- 
cessity of fulfilling his engtagoraent, 
and submits with the graciousness of 
one who will honour as well as cherish 
his betrothed ; and in this aimid)l0 dispo- 
sition he is hastening homo from travels 
in which he has long been absent. The 
condition of tho two young friends, 
Augusta and Angela, draws them 
closer to each other by bounds of em- 
pathy — the one about to form an en- 
gagement for life with a person who 
is absolute master of her imagination, 
if not her affections, and whose love 
has a shadow of fear upon it ; the 
ofJ[jer, Angela, widow, it may be said, 
and maiden, living to discharge the 
duties of a sad life, after its charm has 
departed. "She was loved, she loved 
in return, and mourns over the me- 
mory of her lover as of one among 
the dead — of one for whoso mysterious 
disappearance there was no explana- 
tion but that by which all earthly hope 
is extinguished. The confidences of 
the two fair girls — Angela’s resigned 
sorrow for her lost Carteret, and tho 
timid hopes and feelings of Augusta as 
she describes her idolised Vavasour to 
the mourner, who can feel a reflected 
happiness in the prosperity of her 
friend — are given with exquisite tact 
and skill in the pages of our story ; 
and while now and then misgivings are 
conveyed to the reader’s mind, which 
possess him with a half-formed and 
fugitive apprehension of some dread 
catastrophe, in which the happiness of 
one or all the chief personages of the 
story will be wrecked — in any such 
apprehensions neither of the heroines 
have, or can have, any participation. 
Now for our extract : — 

“ Miss Darby’s room terminated one 
sido of the front of the house, tho tw'O 
wings of which projecting, the centre in 
somo degree retreated, these windows 
commanded a view of the park, such as 
I have described it, with its large extent 
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of rou^h unsightly grass, its stunted 
trees, Its groups of deer, and the Jong 
Jiinercal lino of the dark avenue. 

“ U'hey had now returned from the 
cottage; the day was^.so fine that tlie 
v/indow.N were open, and at one of them, 
hand in liand, they mt looking out to- 
M'ards the avenue. The road from the 
town, whore the mail-coacli stopped, was 
up this avenue, and though the window 
did not command a view up it, the sound 
of any carriage approaching that way 
could bo quite distinctly heard. 

“No carriage as yet approached, 
bow(3Vor ; everything scemeeb almost 
preternaturally still this (juiet after- 
noon ; the little breeze of the morning 
was quite lulled ; a twittering bird, 
uttering its scanty autumn song, was 
all that from time to time was heard. 

“ Angutjta sat there, looking, listen- 
ing, starting at the slightest sound ; 
Angela by her, watching her. 

“ Many wnn*e the false alarms, many 
the starts, the exchange of looks, the 
disappointments, and the sitting down 

Q uietly again. ''At length a carriage was 
isiinctly heard advancing, and Augusta 
pushed her chair hastily hack from the 
window, lest she should bo seen from 
without. 

“ ‘Just look, Angela 1 Sister Anne, 
sister Anne I’ trying to rally her spirit, 

‘ do you see any one coming?' 

“ ‘ Not yet, but I hear the rattling of 
a chaise quite plain : it certainly 
coining clown the avenue.’ 

“ ‘ Look again ! look again, dear child I 
Soraothinfj vvill happen amiss still, I feel 
sure. This will never, never be !' said 
Aiigustji, with the superstition common 
to those subject to an unexpected turn 
of good fortune. 

“ ‘ It’s coming nearc'r. Look again, 
dear creature ! — don’t put your hcacl 
out, though. What do you see ?’ 

“ ‘ The post-chaise turns opt of the 
avenue — it is coming up to the door: 
there is one gentleman, mudlo4 up in a 
cloiik, and his hat pulled over his eyes, 
getting out ; that is all I can sec,’ said 
Angela, drawing baejt herself now into 
the room. 

“ And now the door-bell rang loud 
through the house. 

“ ‘ lie is come, then !’ said Augustp ; 

‘ he is come ! Angola, dear, a glass 
w ater ! Oh, bow, how shall I picH-t him 
first ? Not that 1 feel nervous, neither — 

1 have knowp him all my life — but how 
shall, sh^ir I behave myself? Oh if 1 
could blit see him first alone ! Oli^ 
Angela! tell me, child, what shall I 
do ? — before this p^ious set of men, too !* 

“ * 1 wish w’O had happened to have 
hcon in the drawipg-room wdth Mrs. 
Darby when he came in.’ 

♦ “‘But th^n that waUing — ^waiting, 


would have been . so insupportable. 
^Vailing, And listening, and expecting, 
and protending not to wait, not to 
listen, not to expect. But, my good- 
ness, girl, what o’clock is it. Is it not 
time to think of dressing?’ 

“ ‘ The stable clock has only just 
gone five; 1 counted it.’ 

“ ‘ And what are we to do with these 
tw'o mortal hours till seven ? How 
strange and unkind it looks, doesn^t 
it, to have him two whole hours in the 
house and not to see him ! One’s cousin, 
too ! One ought naturally to meet one’s 
cousin. I wish 1 had not been so foolish, 
but had stayed quietly down stairs, 
where it was natural to be, till he 
came — What a real baby 1 am become ! 
But shut the window, dear girl, for it's 
cold now ; and let us think what we will 
do.’ 

“ But that soon settled. 

“ There was a light knock at the 
door, and in answer to the usual ‘ Come 
in,’ Mrs. Darby’s maid appeared. She 
brought a message from her mistress to 
the young lady to say that Mr. Vava- 
sour was arrived, and was sitting in 
Mrs. Darby’s dressing-room ; and ‘ her 
mamma would be glad if Miss Darby 
would come and join her there.’ 

“ She cast a hurried, troubled, but 
delighted glance at Angela. 

“ * Yes, ni come — say I’m coming 
directly. Dear Angela, did you ever 
see anything so hot as I look ? Do 
help mo to tidy my hair a little : I can’t 
do it,’ said poor Augusta, licr hands 
were, indeed, shaking, and her cheek 
flushing. 

“‘There — thank you; how do I 
look ?- -very red ?’ 

“ ‘ Very nice, dear Miss Darby ; — 
pray be composed.’ 

“ ‘ I’ll try — ril try. But bless you, 
dear girl, do go down with me. I really 
can’t go down alone. What a cow'ard 
J am!’ 

“ * What a coward you are, indeed, 
dear Augusta !’ said Angela, almost 
laughing at her distress : ‘ but go down 
alone you certainly must — for nothing 
on earth should tempt me to go down 
with you. And now, pray don’t lose 
time, for 1 almost see your courage 
oozing out of your fingers’ ends ; I 
realty almost do.’ 

“Gently forcing her to the door, 
gently pushjiug opt, and ^hutting it 
after her. 

“ There was no retreat. She made 
an effort ; along the passage she wentv» 
and down the few steps which led to 
Mrs. Darby’s dressing-room, opened the 
door, and there he stood 

“Dear Augusta! how happy, how 
thrice happy she was as, sitting before her 
glu^s, wbue Angela— who would not let 
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any one but herself any thinff for her 
at this moment— nove tho 4 mi bund-* 
of her sliinin^j hair in braids and pUits, 
and then ban;^ in it some oi tho cilmsou 
It.nes of the Virginian oreoper, which 
she had >0 carefully arranged. 

“She could not help feeling plea‘^td 
at the result of her Ilibour.s ; Mlide 
Au<;usta, conscious hoM hand'»oine she 
looked, and grateful to the attending 
tiieud so busy on her behalf, tuiued 
up her faeo to kiss the white and but 
loo transparent hand of that fair but 
happiest Cinderella, ceruiinly at this nio- 
lAont thinking of nothing but Augusta, 
and of making ber look as beaiitilul as 
she possibly eonld ; m which she doubt- 
less suceeecled, as I ha\ e told you, to an 
e\lraoi dinary degree. 

“ Not that all tlie additional charms 
which at that moment adorned Miss 
l)drb\ must be attributed to the skill of 
her friend. 

“ Her dress was^ ll()\^^Mer, ovtremcly 
becoming ; it w.is rich, but not too 
rich ; elegant, rather than stiikingly 
fashion ihlc ; but such as set off her mie 
foiumaiulino figure to the greatest .id- 
\aiitagc. In short, Mes Darby was 
looking as lianclsoino as i>ossibIe, And 
theie wMs a soltm ^s in the expression 
of her i cu»ntcnancc, and a something 
of bashlulaess :)|id hesitation in her 
manner, that rendered lier appearance 
} unusually interi'sting. 

‘‘Angola’s own toilette was soon 

finistied, 

“ She was in white muslin, with long 
sleeves, made pretty high m tho throat; 
she luid .1 white Jong sash; and a tea 
lose, wliieh Augusta had brought her 
irom tho grieii-houso, in her bosom ; her 
hair was just simply drawn round her 
J.iei' and knotted behind. 

“ 'J hus dressed, s.he looked as pretty 
a confidante for tho «plcndi<l-looking 
pf (’nutate rGle in the drama about to be 
i nacted as any one could desire to see. 

“ And thus they descended to the 
dining-room, the confidante biing, in 
contradiction to tho usual proprieties of 
the drama, arm-in-arm with the heroine 
ol the piece. 

“ Augusta felt a little nervous at the 
idea of aga.iii meeting her lover in the 
preseneo of all tlicso disagreeable men. 
Angela kept en< ouraging her as well as 
she could ; but, while she talked and 
endeavoured to rally and laugh, camo 
the pale, cool shade of her lo\er, as it 
so often did, seeming to rise before her, 
ajicl sadly to ask boW she eould be gay 
and happy and lie in his cold bed under 
the dark waters. 

“ The girls wore late in coming down. 

“ They had kept dawdling, as people 
w ill in such cases, and had made matters 
worse; for all the company of gentle- 


men (there were no ladies of the dinner- 
party that da}) had already ubscmbled, 
and Mr >. Darby* tr<>nl her place on tho 
seta, whieli now had made its annual 
migration fioui yie window to the fire, 
had introduced Mr. O'Hara to iMr. Va- 
vasour, with whom ho w'as soon engaged 
in conversation, and whom In* had found 
a very agreeable man, and (piito diltVreiit 
from what ho hail ospected, 

‘ Mr. Vavasour had made much tho 
same disco Vfry w'ith respect to the 
young Irishman, who, in sjnto of the 
potato in his head, he thought, showed 
much sease and inlelligtm.e, and had 
manners of a very ddfereut stylo and 
CiVt from those usually it) be observed 
in the frequenters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Darby’s circle. 

“ Tho room w'as to day very bril- 
liantly lighted, it <ilw.iy^ lucked inoro 
comfortable hi winter than it did in 
siiniinor, for, with a huge blazing lire, 
the softis rolled round to it, the shiU- 
ters closed, tho cui tains drawn, and a 
profusion of wax lights blazing around, 
tho usual disagreeable bait'iiess of fiftmi- 
turo, books, and objects of amusement, 
w as not so apparent. 


“ They w'ere all talking away ; there 
was quite a hum of voices. 

l‘Mr. V Hvasour had now retired a 
little from the rest, and, loaning upon 
tho back of Mrs. Darby’s sofa, was si- 
lently wati'lling tho door and wondering 
when Augusta would come down. 

“ Tho door opened suddenly, and 
wide. He staited from his position, 
and turning a little round, stood up- 
right and fully displayed before it. 

“ Two figures appear : the one is in 
dark velvet, with the crimson loaves of 
the Virginian creeper in her hair; the 
other in white, robed like some angel, 
as it appeared to him, — lor his eyes 
were dazzled as with a suddoii radiance 
— it was as if blight rays of light wore 
sinning all around her, 

“ llis poor head is swimming — he 
knows not what he sees. 

“ But she ! 

“ A faint shriek ! 

“ A faint cry ! 

“ An impassioned rush forwards ! 

“ * Cai tcr<‘t I Carteret I' 

** And a heavy fall upon the drawing- 
room Hoor I 


“ lie was no longer master of him- 
self ; he lorgot where ho was — who ho 
was — what he was. 

“lie sprang forward, fell down on 
one kiieo beside her, and caught the 
lifeless body in his arm-, ! 

** 1'ho extravagance of bis passion, 
tho wild vehimence of his looks and 
gestures, the frantic violence vvitli||l 
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which he pressed his treasure to his 
heart, was that of one quite beside him- 
self— and so he was. 

“ Ho felt, if we maj dare to use the 
imajq;e, as it will be when the dead, 
awakentjd, shall rush forward in hea- 
ven to meet the long-lost restored once 
more. 

“ ‘ Angela I Angola I Angela!* 

** ‘ My love ! — my life I Angela ! — 
awake! awake! 

“ ‘ Dead ! no. she’s not dead ! She 
can’t be dead I Open the windows I — 
the door I My love I my lil'o ! She 
can’t — she can’t bo dead !’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said Augusta, falling down 
upon both knees, with a face black as 
death, ^ she’s not dead !’ 

” And then, quivering and shaking 
in every *liihb, in a hasty, passionate 
manner, she strove with both hands to 
disengage tho insensible form of her 
friend from his vehement embrace. 

“ ‘ Angela, listen to me ! Open your 
eyes 1 I know you are not — -you cannot 
bo dfead 1 Oiten your eyes, i say I’ 

The company had all gathered 
round this time. 

“ ‘ M’hat is all this about? Lay her 
flat upon the floor, INIr. Vavasour ^ 
that’s tho l)(‘st thing in these dead 
faints, I have heard. What’s it all 
about? 1 don’t understand — 1 didn’t 
sec.’ 

“ INIrs. Darby kept saying*. 

“ She had ntdlher di.stinctly seen nor 
understood the wild and hurried scene 
of passion that had passed before her, 
the outburst from his lips, nor the ter - 
riblo agitation of Augusta. 

“And he was saying nothing now; 
but, her head still thrown over his arm, 
Avas bonding over her, his eyes fixed 
upon hers, w'atching w'ith intense anx- 
iety for some sign thjit she would revive. 

“ It seemed as if Augusta could bear 
this no longer. 

“ ‘ Lay her head down, Mr. Vavasour, 

I tell you, flat upon the floor ! What’s 
the use of holding her up in that way ? 
Would you kill her outright ? For 
Heaven’s sake, some of you fetch wa- 
ter 1’ 

“He had yielded to her remonstrances, 
and, laying the fainting, insensible 
form upon tho floor, he rose up from 
his knees and stood immovable, 1.4S face 
ghastly pale, his eyes sometinies rivet- 
ed upon her, or from time to time 
looking towards tho windows with a 
confused, bewildered air, as if he want- 
ed them opened, hut could not articu- 
late; while Augusta, still kneeling upon 
both knees, her hands clasped with an 
expression of agony, kept gazing upon 
those features as they lay iu the death- 
Hrance before her, 

“ Water was brought, and Augusta 


Ijatbed her temples*. Then, suddenly 
looking up at Vavasour, 

“ * She is living ! she lives 1 She 
will open her eyes I’ and Avith an im- 

atient gesture, ‘ Get away ! go away ! 

tand out of her sight I’ she cried. 

“ 13ut it seemed as if he had lost the 
poAver of motion. 

“ He had risen from his knees as 
Augusta took Angela from his arms 
and laid her flat upon the floor ; and ho 
had stood there looking about him with 
a wild, confused air, glancing from time 
to time at the windows, as if he wanted 
them opened, and yet as if he could not 
speak, while Augusta, kneeling by tho 
body, was sprinkling the face with wa- 
ter, her hands trembling, and her limbs 
shaking, like one in an ague, all the 
time. 

“While L.\ more like a dead than 
a living man, with face ghastly pale, 
stood opposite, watching her. 

“ But neither of thorn had exchanged 
a glance. 

“ At last, some one had opened the 
wIudoAv ; the cold night air blew upon 
her face, and she was beginning to re- 
vive. 

“ ‘ She is breathing 1 she broathos ! 
she will open her eyes, 1 tell you !' glanc- 
ing impatiently at bin^. ‘ Go au^ay, I 
say !’ 

“ But ho seemed motionless. 

“ At last Angela’s eyes slowly and 
languidly opened — slowly and languidly 
they turned round. 

“ But no sooner had they caught a 
glimpse of his figure than she uttered 
an appalling sliriek, and fell at once into 
the most horrible convulsions. 


“ Tho scene is too awful for descrip- 
tion. 

“ That beautiful and but too delicate 
frame — so slight — so young — so frail, 
tortured and twisted by horrible spasms, 
and rolling in agonies upon the floor. 

“The distracted lover, his hair on 
end, his eves glaring, endeavouring in 
vain to hold her. Augusta, her face as 
pale as death, and chocks now blistered 
over with tears, striving as vainly to 
assist him. 

“ She secs O’Hara. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Mr. O’Hara, 
run down to the cottage and fetch up 
old Nurse I’ 

“ Old Nurse, rushing with angry im- 
patience into the room, soon appeared, 
and hastening up to the group, ami 
kneeling down by the agonised body,—^ 

“ ‘ What’s tho matter now ?’ she 
cried ; * what have you been all doing 
to my darling ? Why, what’s the mat- 
ter now ? My dove 1 my darling I what 
have they been doing to thee, 1 say ? Is 
thy poor heart broke at last ?’ Then 
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sufidenly perceiving him, — *Mr. Car- 
teret ! good hcavcn& an(l earth ! Mr* 
Cartorot ! — yon here ’ What bu'iinoss 
' have you here.'* what arc }Ou uhoiit, 
sir ? Let her be this moment I llow 
dare you touch her ? Lot her bo. Miss 
Dai by, jou miH'tn’t hold her (hat way 
in h(r convulbiotis ; tho more you try 
to keep her down, the 'woiso. Miss 
Angola, love ! Get me some sal vol i- 
tile, will some of you, for tho love of 
Heaven ’ Bo quiet — have patience. 
It’s going off; it will be o\oi* soon; 
only get out of her sight, will >ou, or 
will you not, Mr. Carteret.^’ 

“ ills heart, beating as if it would 
burst ; his brain on fire j his e\< s stait- 
ing out ot their sockets ; his liunds 
chnchoJ and thrown o\er his head — 

“ 'I hus the unhappy man was s<‘iii to 
dart out of the wintfow. 

“ ‘ Stop him ’ follow him ’’ said Au- 
gusta, pittously looking up at O’llai ' , 

• he is bcM(le himself. By all jon ever 
loved on <‘jrth, slop him — follow him — 
Mr. 0‘Hara !’ 

“ The young man obcyiul without a 
word.” 

VVe have left ourselves without space 
for the honour due to the latest of our 
author’s stories — Mordaunt Hall.” 
We will not deny ourselves, however, 

I the indulgence of giving two extracts 
from it — 

“Th(‘io is many a newspaper story 
iinheedin[;lv leadof — to use the words 
ol a fine modern poet — 

“ ‘ A V mtrv rivei, brn wl nnd bine k, 

1 tmt tlirou^h dork anh^vayd glides al0T)g, 
Mhcrc tl c g 011 it play, 

W itli f oilin^cd Ikp Pwirlin htroiicf, 

Tlmt tur bclou tlio di/zy height 

Ol the dark liridgo swim tlnougU tho uigl t, — 

A crowhmg form, tlmt throivh tho gloom 

Facisi itb Btunen a hundred timeo, 

llmt pausing, glancing keenly round 

'I III dark ln^li balustiode upclimbe — 

A plunge— a shriek I’” Bbnneti. 

“ The dark l) 0 ‘-orn ot the Thames has 
received many .ind many a victim of 
man’s perfidy and woman’s fraifty. 

“ Oh, that this melancholy tale might 
awaken remorse and repentance in those 
who have thus greatly offended; and 
serv^e as a warning to those still in all 
the dangerous heetllessncss of youth, 
who are as yet innocent of the great 
transgression. 

‘When all was wrapped (n dark midnight, 
And all was fast aidcop, 

. In glided Murgnrot s grimly ghost. 

And stood at W illlam's feet 1 
Her face was like the April moon, 

Cta.ll III a wintry cloud, 

And clay-c old wus the Illy hand 
Which held the sable shroud.*" 

“ Ho never loved to have the shutters 
of his large, lofty bedchamber closed — 


bo was a feverish and restless sleeper. 
Often he soaroely slept at all, but rested 
in a drowsy, half-sleeping, half-waking 
state, when he seemed to Inniself to be 
quite awake, anttl could have asserted 
that he had never had once closed his 
eyes, though, when startled from it by 
some sudden noise, he perceived that he 
had not been awake. 

“ Ho often lay thus now. 

' I'he rich crim‘5on velvet curtains of 
tho .Jmost royal bed in which ho lay 
w'ore open, and bO were those of tho 
large diblaiit window at the foot — that 
is, they vfero partly unclosed, so as to 
admit a stream of light into tlio room, 
for the p.ile moon shone agam&t the 
window. 

“ Tlie rain had beaten, and tho wind 
had w Instil d loud. The nigh^had been 
noisy ami dt i ai y ; hut now the w ind had 
lulled, heav.v, film real clouds drove ka/ily 
ovei tho ilk), and the moon gleamed 
with her wizard light between. 

Ills bride slumbered by his side ; 
but ho was betome almost^ btrangca* to 
sleep . — lie had murih it d sletp. 

“ J)o what he would, tin recollection 
of tl at mild, gentle ohl man, lashed to a 
wild fury in th(‘ cause of his daughtir, — 
the linage of Miriam, as ho had last seen 
her, when he turned back, and beheld 
her fallen to tho eartli, bufloi atiiig with 
the sujipro^sod sobbings of her despair , 
such linage^ would come. 

“ The pillow is a fearful reckoner with 
ni<in. In the half delirium of his waive- 
fill nights those images woie often 
frightiully vivid. 

“ ho ho lay that night in this visionary 
.state ; his eyes fixed upon tlmt gleam of 
moonlight which fell into the chambei , 
Jiis thoiiglits filled with a dreamy succes- 
sion of painful pictures of the pabf, 
slowly following each other in melan- 
choly procession. More brightly than 
ever did a too faithful inemoiy lepresent 
her, now in the bloom of her energy and 
beauty, now in the agony of her tender- 
ness, and now in the last parting scene 
of her despair. He saw her so distinctly 
there before him at the moment that ho 
might almost have thought f he imago a 
reality, had it not been followed by one 
more vivid still. 

ho lay gazing in this strange, 
doubtful mood into tho moonlight, ho 
thought it began slowly to condense, as 
it were, into a brighter and moro sub- 
stantial light and shadow, — to assume, 
by lingering degrees, tho similitude of a 
form. 

“ Was it a form or a fancy ? Could 
it be surely a real form? 

“ Clothed in long wrhite garments, her 
dark hair in long braided tresses hang- 
ing around her face and shoulders, drip- 
ping with water, which streamed from 
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hair and vesture ; her face pale aa the 
water-lily ; her long black eyelashes and 
cyebro^vs shading her faded chock, with 
head bowed down, apd hands crossed 
over lier breast, supporting a small ten- 
,der infant ; there she stood, visible as 
reality. 

“ lie tried to rouse himself — to start 
up — to ga/o — to cry out her name — but, 
as if spell-bound, there he lay, bound as 
it were by some iron power to his pillow 
— his eyes staring — his hair on end — the 
cold sweat bathing his limbs and brows. 

“ There she stood immovable in the 
moonbeam, her eyes bent down upon her 
baby, with that air so infinitely sad, that 
tears would have streamed from all who 
bad beheld — and yet he shod no tear. 

“Does the shadowy form move? — 
Gently, d!s if with a lioating, sw'immiiig 
motion, it aoproaches the foot of tho 
bed — the dark eylashes are raised — tho 
pale waxen lids lilted — tho large dark 
eyes — ejes that wore like tho purple 
violets m their be.iuty — fixed in one 
Jong, intense* sol(‘mu gaze upon him. 

“ llcr folded arms unclose — the infant, 
clothed in shining white, is once, twice, 
thrice, jirosscd to the beautiful bosom — 
the head drooping, as of a llowtr dying 
upon its stem, bends over it — one kiss 
upon its lips — one solemn, earnest look 
from these starry, doatidcss e^es. She 
gently lays the eliild at the fath< r’s 
feet ; and the beams of tile moon lie- 
tween the heavy velvet curtains shine 
do\^n in their lucid clearness again. 

“ He felt the pressure of tho cold 
deathly hands — ice, as it were, to his 
very he.irt of hearts, as tho baby was 
deposited at his feet, lie was certain, 
as of any fact he over had experienced, 
that he felt the actual weight and pres- 
sure of tho^ie clay-cold hands. 

“ A few secomls, and ho seemed in- 
volv(‘d in a strange contusion and dark- 
ness. 

“ Th(^i he aw oke his slumbering bride 
by the violence of an ague-tit, which 
shook the bed.” 

The infant of this vision has found 
a pcotectross, and passes his childhood 
in tho equivocal estate to which such 
foundlings, when especially favoured, 
are too often condemned. 7! is dis- 
tracted mother, when despair had pre- 
vailed ogiiinsi; her, and she perished 
bv her own act, left the abandoned 
child at the door of a stately mansjon, 
and rang a loud, peal on the bell. The 
appearance of the infant, and the me- 
morials of a superior condition with 
which he was adorned, had their effect 
on the gehtle protectress to tvhobi he 
was resigned, and ho was broti^ht up 
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dn a state of partial isolation, above 
the estate of a servant, and apart from 
intercourse with the family or its visi- 
tors. 

A marriage has taken place, and 
there is a great family reunion. The 
scene and the company are graphically 
described ; but We cart afford space 
only for one incident,: — 

“ Several children busy at cards — all 
children of the present company — eomo 
next; then there is a break, and we 
come to the head of the circle. 

“ But I forgot Calantha. She is lying 
upon a chaise longuet covered with an 
eider-down quilt, just behind wdioro 
Mrs. Archer sits. Her sift blue eyes 
are engaged in watching the following 
little scent. 

* “ Mr. Chanuos is seated with a child 

upon his lap, and Mrs. Ernest ISIor- 
daiiut, tho second son’s wife, a remark- 
ably ■=weet young woman, and the bride 
upon this oceasion is leaning forward, 
while her husband sits on a low stool at 
lier feet. 

“ They are all engaged with tho child, 
a little girl. 

“ Mr. ChanduS is pale, very pale ; 
and his beautiful countenance, though 
calm and composed, bears the impul- 
sion of suifering, and a gentle shade oCy 
melancholy. Nothing can bo conceived 
moip retined, more tJujanl than his ap- 
pe.iranco. (An unknown, but good-na- 
tured critic has quarrelled with mo for 
using the term ‘ elegant man.’ 1 know 
no better to express a grace the result 
of modern eultivalion, jet far bejond 
that cor vent loiial giace called geritlc- 
m.iiilik.Mnerely.) It is so difficult to hnd 
words to pui/i/ with — I want torm and 
colours to place Mr. Chandos before you 
as I would fain have you see him. 

“ He has a fair complexion, and a 
light, not dark, blue eye ; his hair is 
slightly powdered, that lashion had not 
yet gone out; his dress w'as more sim- 
ple than that of the others, but there 
was an air of distinction about it which 
theirs rather wanted. He holds the lit- 
tle girl upon his lap, his own and his 
only child. 

“ Tho young lady — Ernest’s wife — is 
pressing the little thing to sing, and she, 
with the prettiest little unaffccled shy- 
ness, crossing her lovely tiny legs, as 
displayed, in her miniature hocks and 
small blue shoes, by her short snow- 
white, simple frpek, alid holding her fti- 
ther’s hand with her pretty, dimpled 
fingers, is saying, * No, 1 eftn’t,’ thou 
turns up the faci^ full of infant Uihoceiiee 
and beauty, towaids her father, and 
bhakes hei* lUtle head — ‘No, no — I 
can’t’ 
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“‘Now do, Kilt J !— therie’s t deafi 
Kitty 1— there’s a dartilij^ V 

“‘I would if I could — ’deed I would, 
bul I can’t/ 

‘“Nay, Kitty dear — don’t say can’t; 
Kitty can sincf very prettily if she will.* 
Sin«^, Kitt\, when you are abUod,' 
says Mr. Chandos ; but the command is 
issued in such a tender, loving voice. 

“ She puts her pretty head on one 
hide, her linger on her lip, and seehis to 
muse for a moment. 

“ And then begins, without fiirther 
j)reludc, Hko a little bird, — 

•• J WRB little tluy boy, 

With, liclgli bol the tv ind and the rain ; 

The ram did rain, .ind the wind it did blow. 
With licigii ho ! — heigh ho I’’ . . . 

“ Got thus far, she stops short, and 
says, — 

“ ‘ Pa^a, there’s a boy in the h ill.’ 

“* Can Kitty eing another \orser*’ sat s 
Pdith. 

“ ‘ Oh I Kitty can’t sing about man’s 
estate, and rogut s, and knaves ; her 
n.outh’a too small to let such things 
come out of it, ^isu’t it, Kitty’ But 
sing the first verho over i^ain, you dar- 
ling little w'arblcr I’ cries Ernest, taking 
up llietiny ^oot, and kissing it. 

“ Kitty smoothed her Irook down 
gravely with her hands, resettled lier- 
,sdr, and looked up at her iallier rather 
^wistfully. 

‘ Papa, there’s a poor boy in the 
liall.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, my darling, sing it again.* 

“ ‘ When I Wa# a little tiny boy, 

^ith, luighho’ the wind and the rain.*'* . . . 

“ ‘ Papa, a little boy is in the hall.’ 

“ ‘ What does the child mean / asked 
Ernest. 

“ ‘ You liavcn’t finished, Kitty,’ says 
his wile. 

“For answer Kitty turned away, 
hcrarnbleil up, hy the assistance of the 
breast of her father’s coal, till she stood 
upon his lap, in which position she just 
readied to his face, and putting her lit- 
tle mouth clo.se to his ear, whispered — 
“‘If you’ll go with me to fetch the 
boy, I’ll — give— ypu — a kish.’ 

“ ‘ Two ?’ said Mr. Chandos. 

“ She looked, as she thought, very 
clevevjj^nd she said, — 

“ ‘ dire boy — one kiss.’ 

“ ‘ What does she tnoan about a boy?’ 

“ She bad by this time contrived to 
scramble down upon the floor, and there 
she stood pulling at her father’s hand 
with all her might. 

“^C'omo, papa !— come, pajjia 1’ 

“ He was never accustomed to resist 
her long ; the tiny child was soon drag- 
ging the tall man towards the door. 

“ IL was a large and rather low hall, 


with old oak hoaOis in thq rdllngs, and 
the floor covered with slabs of black and 
white stone, the only furnituro being 
some mahogany tables, so ancient as to 
be almost the colour of ebony, and sieve- 
ral quaintly-formod mahogany chairs of 
the name hue, aud apparently the same 
date. 

“ As in many old-fashioned houses, 
111 stairs came down straight into the 
hall, occupying the centre of the sido 
opposite Iho entrance-door, the richly- 
nnuimenled rails and banisters descend- 
ing upoh^^ach side, and turning off at 
the lowest stair into a sort of a scroll. 

“ TJpon the lowe*it step of the stair, 
his feet upon tlio hall-floor, the Jit tie hoy 
a. IS sitting, dressed very simply in a 
little ro.it'*p of white jean, sltiped with 
blue ; but Ids dresis, though pluhi, was 
particularly neat and nice, and such a-s 
a gentleinan’s child might be expected 
to wear. 

“ He wa^ sitting quite alone, in rather 
a disconsolate attitude, his face turned 
toivards the l)anis(er‘., afld trjing'fo 
amuse himself by drawing his ^,mall fin- 
gers through the scrollb of the iruii- 
WOlk. 

“ lie did not look up with childish 
curiosity when the door ojiein d, hut 
seemed to turn his head rather more 
away. 

“Kitty, who was about three jeai-S 
youngi r, anti about half his si/e, whis- 
pered to her fatlier, — 

“ ‘ There’s the boy, papa ! — why does 
poor boy sit hero all by himself?” 
and she kept pulling Mr. Cluuidos gently 
on. 

“Then suddenly loosing his hand, 
fiho scudded across the floor, and sitting 
herself down by him, the loiely chilil, 
with the most artless (.ordiahty, ad- 
dressed him, witli,-- 

“ ‘ Little hoy I why don't jou come in^’ 

“ He turned round at lier as slio 
spoke, and then turned Ids head away, 
and resumed his ik cupation. 

Why don’t you come in, little boy’ 
I'm come to fetch you.’ 

“ And she look hold of his .sturdy, 
brown band with her little, delicate 
fingers. 

“ ‘ Como — come 1’ 

“But ho gently drow hlS hand away, 
.and turning his face still further from 
her, put It close to the rails.” 

It is a nice question to solve whe- 
ther, and how far, works of fiction 
exert a beneficial influence upon the 
people amongst whom they are poim- 
lar. We are not speaking here of 
the swarms which have issued ftoin 
the Minerva press ; or of those locust 
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publications, whose ravages have had 
a yet more deleterious effect on the 
morals of society. We have in our 
thoughts a clai>8 of popular fiction 
against which no charge of immorality 
can, rationally, be preferred ; and the 
question we think by no means easy of 
solution i«, what may be the character 
of that influence which fictions, at once 
popular and moral, exercise on their 
readers. They impart knowledge — is 
knowledge conveyed in such channels 
useful? The amu'^cment t^jey afford 
often proves an agreeable diversion 
from labour or vexation — is it safe ? 
They furnish a pleasurable excitement 
of feelings and faculties — is it salutary? 

Stones such as form the subject of 
our reflections are, as it were, the 
demonstiations ” in a course of men- 
tal and moral philosophy. The inci- 
dents in a well-constructed fiction have 
their laws as precise (although more 
diversified id their indulgences and re- 
straints) as arc the laws of matter and 
motion. And they serve another pur- 
pose. They are a species of metaphy- 
sical chemistry, by which processes of 
emotion and thought are called forth 
in the mmd, and powers and capacities 
developed within it in such a manner 
as greatly to change the •natural cha- 
racter. Are these processes whole- 
some ? We know, to use the language 
of a Christian philosopher, that “ from 
our very faculty of habits, passive impres- 
sions, by being repeated, grow weaker.’* 
Is it good for us to have them weak- 
ened by stories of fictitious prosperity 
or distress? We are willing to risk 
the consequences, and to welcome 
among our intellectual luxuries every 
new appearance of such a writer as the 
author of Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
We believe it to be beneficial to our 
country that such pictures shall be 
offered to it, and creditable to the 
country that they should have become 
so popular. If they abate the keen 
freshness of passive impressions, they 
more than make amends by forming 
habits of thought. If they, i. confor- 
mity with inevitable laws of our being, 
lessen the sensitiveness of pity, they 
give compensation by exercising into 
greater quickness and force the acu- 


men and power of the judgment. They 
^lompej the readei* to be an actor in the 
incidents with which they make him 
acquainted. They exert an influence 
over him, by which he is compelled to 
think, compare, combine ; reason, 
adopt, reject. All this is of the 
nature of activity, the power of the 
mind is increased by such exercise of 
thought, and it becomes juster and 
more prompt in its decisions. 

Wo take leave of our author with 
the respect and esteem to which she 
has earned for herself so just a title. 
Such stories as her’s, while they afford 
a most agreeable refreshment and re- 
laxation, tend, at the same time, to 
invigorate the faculties — they tend to 
form a ‘"man within the man,” awaken- 
ing and edmeting principles of moral 
life, which would otherwise remain 
dormant, or perhaps be rendered mis- 
chievous by ill-direction We are not 
insensible to the truth, that there are 
better, nobler, purer exercises for the 
faculties of man than the best works 
of human imagination can contrive ; 
but we take man and man’s world 
as they arc, and feel that the enjoy- 
ment afforded by such stories as those 
of our authoi is a legitimate enjoy-^ 
ment, and that tlie mental exercise to 
which they stimulate is invigorating 
and wholesome. The human mind 
will not always bo engaged in the pur- 
suit of unadorned truth — cannot al- 
ways sustain the elevation of spiritual 
thought, or occupy itself in the 
business of the world ; and it demands 
recreation as well as rest. The hu- 
man mind, in times of perplexity and 
sorrow, will not always seek that best 
consolation alone which true religion 
imparts — it will apply itself to hum- 
bler sources of forgetfulness and com- 
fort. Long may it be the privilege 
of our favoured country to have such 
solace and recreation provided for the 
toil-worn and the troubled— such va- 
riety of intelligence created for the 
general mass of readers — ani^sosafe 
and improving discipline combined, 
for the imaginative, the reasoning, 
and the moral faculties of all, as the 
country owes to the author, or 
authoress, of “ Two Old Men’s Tal|s/^ 
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FAIRV SERENADE. 

Awake, my bwcet Sylplictte, from thy lengthened noon-day dreaming 1 
Awake! it i& the twilight hour — the n)sy eventide — 

The 8un has sought his couch, and thi « ielluw' moonlight blealing 
Through thy trellised bower woos thee, u u bridegioom woo-, his bride. 
The dewy flowers are blubhing, and the night-bird ^ t«oiig is gushing 
Upon the ravi.shed ear in a stieam of melodj, 

AVhilc from her lonely i uiii, ’gainst the hori/oft’s wann ilubliing, 

The owlet chants her \esp( r lumu in soleinn symphony. 

Then wake thee to the moonlight, 

'file incjonlight, the moonlight — 

Then wake thee to the moonlight, 

IMy airy fairy dove I • 

llaik ! the giasbhopper is singing. 

And Tiu k a peal is riniring 
On lu'alher ami on haiehell. 

To suiiimou thee, my lo\e! 

• • 

To-nicht, in mossy glade, down by the babbling fountain, 

’Neath the incense-brcatliing thorn, Titania holds lier court — 

All Fayland Jiow is thronging from islet, ghn, and mountain. 

From cascade and from coppice, wheie Klfand Sylifliidc sport. 

Around lair s.ipphiie tliroiu», like stais that bum rarest 

When Cynthia veils her eluiims, sparkle counties', biMuties blight— 

Oh, thou ! amidst the host of f.iiry nymphs the fairi'st. 

Arise, and in thy liibtre dim the biilliancc of their light 
Tiien wsik(^ thee to the luoonlighf, 

The moonlight, the moonlight — 

''rhen wake thee to the moonlight. 

My airy tairy dove ! 

Hark ! the graS',lioppcr is singing, 

And Fuck a ])eal is ringing 
On hoath(‘r and on harebell. 

To summon thee, my love ! 

Thy nymphs, a goodly train, attend on thy awaking— 

Fair, silly Bell doth bear thy bath of hoiicy-tlew, 

While Butterlly bright tints from her downy wing is shaking. 

And Kosebud bears thy blushes — Brooklet, tliy mirror true ! 

A wreoth of braided pearls from ocean’s depths I’ve brought thee, 

And a coronet of jewels, culled by the treasure- sprite ; 

And, ill its earthward course, a falling star I've caught thee. 

To bla/e upon thy radiant brow, ni) own Sylphetle, to-night ! 

TJien wake tliei‘ to the moonlight, 
lliG moonlight, the moonlight — 

Then wake thee to the moonlight. 

My airy fairy dove I 

Hark ! the grasshopper is singing, 

And Fuck a peal is ringing 
On heather and on harebell, 

^ To summon thee, my love ! 

J. O’B. 
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NO’]gES AND bUGGEBTIONS ON INDIAN ArFAIEB. 


CHAPTER I. 


PAST TNDirrKRKNCK TO INDIA — ENGLAND’S SUPREMACY IN INDIA— LATE WARS WITH THE AKPGHANs 
AND Wllll nir. SIKHS— POLITICAL S\STLM — ANNEVAflON Ot 8 Al T AKA— E\ 1 1 S OP EXTENDINO 
OUlt INDUN DOMINION— ANNEXATION OP lEBaiTORY LOKCLD UPON US— A.NNEXAT10N OP THE 

plnjam. 


TiiniE are often periods when the 
most familiar objects acquiijo new in- 
terest in our e^^es, when, by a ray of 
light, a stormy cloud, a tint of foliage 
we have not observed before, a land- 
scape with which we are jierfectly fa- 
miliar, acquires beauty, dignity, or iin- 
porlanco in our ejes; or again, the 
most familiar or inditferent subject 
may receive some Jiew illustration, 
W'hich at oneo leads us to f url her in vesti- 
gation. 'rbis birulty is, perhaps, the 
mbie rcmarfiablo, when any new’ com- 
binations or occurrences take place in 
regard to the ])olitical history of a 
country or possession in which we 
may be, or may not ever have been 
previously particularly interested. We 
may, indeed, have been perfectly indif- 
ferent before, and so long as w'e saw 
it in its accustomed relations without 
any material change ; but no sooner 
is our attention prominently attracted 
by anything unusual, than we straight- 
way set ourselves to siiocuiate upon 
the occurrence, to trace the causes of 
it, and to admire and applaml, or cri- 
ticise and condemn. Such lias been 
the case with India since the first 
Aifghan war. Before that event, 
every one knew that there wao such a 
place as India, lieeause many had re- 
latives there, or sought to send others. 
An article or a history now or then 
appeared, and there were Indian su- 
gars, indigo, cotton, and other staple 
products, abolition of Suttee for those 
who cared about it, and a few other 
subjects, that served to keep if, if not 
very prominently, at least pretty regu- 
larly, before the public. Political 
events there were none to care about, 
so no one troubled himself about 
them ; or, whether the Kajah of this 
place, or the Nawab of the other, 
lived, died, or were succeeded by 
others. There were no w’ars of mag- 
nitude ; there were no acquisitions or 
probabilities of any. India was tran- 
quil; dividends in East Ihdia stock 


rejoiced the possessors, and the cause 
of India and its people, in despite of 
Mr, Tliompson and the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, was as dull a sub- 
ject as any one could well venture 
upon, either in the pages of a maga- 
zine or in general society. There was 
a comp] u'ent conxiclion in the minds 
of all that c /crytiling was in its right 
place — thal the Government wa^ 
ahundaiilly merciful, protective, and 
progressive, eoiisidcring that Hindoos 
and Mahomcdaiis were governed: and 
as we in England or Ireland had no 
very active sympathy with them, mj all 
that was occasionally wiittcii or said 
ill praise of them, or objurgation of 
the Guverninent, fell on ears which 
cared, to say the truth, very htUe 
about the quc‘«tion. We doubt evej^ 
whether, at the period we allude 
to, in the collective wisdom of tlu* 
British parliament, there could have 
been found ten men who could answer 
correctly any ordinary geographical 
question regarding India, or who had 
even a cursory ac(|uaiiitanee witli the 
great political system in progress 
there, or could state ia intelligilile 
language his opinion on any leading 
point of the ailministration of that 
vast empire. 

Matters are altered now. Erom 
the earlier portions of the Affghari 
war, interest arose which deepened to 
agonising suspense, until the close of 
the catastrophe of the abandonment of 
(Jahool. We saw triumph in every 
man’s eye, as he read how the army of 
our country had again been gloriously 
carried over the scenes of our disaster, 
to the place where our national humi- 
liation was for a brief period accom- 
plished ; and since then, and after the 
first Punjab war, watching the pojitl- 
cally-feverish condition of the north- 
west of India, drea<ling further wars, 
and as sincerely dreading further ac- 
quisitions of territory. Every mail 
was looked for with an anxiety to 
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which former ilm^ and occurrence^ 
afforded no parafiel whatever.# This 
was augmented in a rare decree last 
year by the news of the murder of our 
officert* at Monltan ; of the gallant 
exertions of iLdwardos and his rude 
hands against Moolraj ; of the second 
rising of the Sikhs, and the fluctua- 
tions of the last Punjab war, from the 
bloody CMigagement at Cahill lan walla to 
the glorious victory at (ioojrat ; the 
pursuit by Gilbert, and the final sur- 
render of the rebel chiefs and their 
troops. 

Tlio might of England has proved 
irresistible in the late war, and the 
only enemy we had in India who could 
presume to measure swords with us 
has been, for a second time, humhUd, 
and his power and materiel altogether 
broken. As we were formerly in pos- 
sesbion of the supreme power in India, 
except the Punjab, so have we now 
apparently secured the whole for good 
or for evil for ever. There is no one 
left to dispute it with us, no one who, 
in the wildest, insanest dream of am- 
bition, albeit hurried into aggression 
by Ills own folly, could expeet to 
do so with any chance of success. 

^ I'roni the snowy mountains of Him- 
mala to the bridge cf Rama, from the 
borders of China and Rurma to the 
classic stream of the Indus and the 
dread defiles of the Kh}ber, Fifigland, 
lhoui;h many states remain who have 
a nominal or real independence in the 
small sjiherei of their own dominions, 
is virtuall) and actually supreme. If 
states exist, they are more as feudal 
dependants than independent powers : 
they have no politieal existence, or 
ties, or connections beyond their own 
frontiers ; and they are too far di- 
vided, and too heljdcss in themselves, 
to render combination possilile for ag- 
gression upon us. The British Go- 
vernment of India dictates to them 
what policy it w^ould have them pur- 
sue, and there are few of them (we 
could not mention one) that, how- 
ever unpalatiddo it might be, would 
dare ilow to refuse it if insisted upon. 
Having reached this pinnacle of great- 
ness, It is necessary to look back 
aftsl see the efiect of oiu* advance 
U])on the people through whom we 
have striven, and what hope exists 
that the future may be prosperous to 
us and to them. 

It is the fashion to say that England, 


in respect to late events in India, has 
passed a crisis. We do not think so ; 
it would be more correct to say she 
had arrived at ^nie. The last Sikh 
W'ar was no crisis for British India, 
the first may have been, though we 
are dispobcd to deny it. Wo never 
thought that the discipline of the 
J (khs, great as it was, and their pow- 
erful army, evLMi led by Uunjeet Singh 
himself, could have made an inipreb- 
sion more than temporary on the 
might the British Indian Govern- 
ment. No one knew this better than 
Runjeet Singh hiin‘'elf, or he wooM 
have been tempted to try conclusions 
ill arms with us more than one(*on the 
(questions wirli width we hail been nt 
w'ith Intn. Nor when the forces 
of the Sikhs, in a wanton and frenzied 
irruption, wu*re hurled ugain&t w by 
those who would f.iin liave seen their 
destruction ensured, or their e()ii(|uest 
complete, was there rcToni for fliat 
apprehension w'hivh was displayed. 
With a comparatively very small por- 
tion of the British army of India 
tliiy were met, and utterly defeated ; 
.and that the actions were bloody and 
hotly ccaitestcd, was more owing to 
the paucity and unprepared condition 
of our ainJ^, which inspired the Siklis 
with confidt'uco to fight, than their 
own inherent spirit, s}>irite(l and 
brave as they were. If they had 
advanced, thc^y had left little of worth 
behind to fall back upon; while, on 
the contrary, if we had retired, and 
drawn them further into our own 
country, it would only have* been to 
fall back upon our own rescjurces, 
pver^vvheie ready to join, and so to 
have emu red their more completo 
desti uftion. 

But w<* Iiave not now to do with the 
iimnediato past — that is, for <*vil 
for good, an act already closeil ot liio 
great politieal drama of India ; as 
Semde, so now the Punjab is annexed, 
and we iiile where the Greeks and 
Hindoos fought for India, and dow^ 
the stream they jiasscd to the sea ; 
where fair western men of yore came 
eastwaird and fought those from the 
East, so We Saxons, in the revolutions 
of ages, coming from the East, met 
and turned back, with a rough and 
stern band, the invasion from the 
West. Not less rein.arkahle in hib- 
lory are the modc‘rn battles on the 
Imlu^ than the* ancient, hut we have 
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not to do with them ; we would 
attempt bricHy to shew that we are at 
a crisis in India, and that not of 
physical danger, buj. of moral obli- 
gation ; not of further conquests and 
their risks, but of the danger of not 
knowing how to manage what we 
have already, so that we gain ade- 
quately ourselves, and confer benefit 
on others. 

We must be very brief. Each sub- 
ject of Indian administration, politi- 
cal relations, revenue, poliop, native 
education, and the like, requires se- 
parate articles for illustration to 
make them intelligible ; yet they may 
be sketched, if only serving to lead 
our reaijers to look into the details 
themselves and in so doing, to gain 
information on points of material in- 
terest we would fain see every one 
conversant with. 

It is difficult now to say what the 
pofitical system of India is. We are 
in reality the paramount power ; we 
exact obedience from most, and re- 
quire it from all states within our 
boundaries. Being as we are, and 
having risen to the highest position 
we can, short of the entire possession 
of India, which we do not desire — no 
longer suitors at courts fbr peculiar 
privileges — driven by our own neces- 
sities and weakness to ally ourselves 
offensively and defensively with native 
powers to gain particular ends, or to 
enter into confederacy with one or 
two, to subdue a second or third wdio 
was generally obnoxious — we need 
not now lend our troops in subsidiary 
alliances to native powers and in- 
trigue, as we used to do, to support 
this minister or that, on condition of 
his supporting our interests. We are 
past that now. Where we command, 
if we choose, we have no occasion to 
entreat ; and is in the moderation 
with which our power is to be exer- 
cised, that will be the foundation of 
our political system, and our truest 
greatness. For with all the old states 
of India — Hyderabad, Oude, Jt/poor, 
Joudpoor, Nagpoor, and the like — we 
have treaties done at several periods ; 
some older, some newer than others, 
but generally dating from the time of 
Lord Hastings to the Marquis Welles- 
ley, both of whom, and in particular the 
latter, bad systems which were spe- 
cifically and pertinaciously cai^ried out. 
We need hardly detail them: they 


^ere emphatically Cp ^ ecure our own 
interests, no matter^at what rale of 
future embarrassment to the state 
treated with ; at least to secure them — 
and we Inve been consistent in our 
policy. We gave aid to them, tas we 
required it ourselves ; but while the 
necessity of giving aid against foreign 
invasion has passed, we as rigorously 
require the executions of all tho 
stipulations in our favour which were 
then made. This we cannot help — as 
the bargains were made, so they stand. 
That the subsidiary system has proved 
the bane and ruin of many states, there 
can be no doubt from their present 
position ; nor has the system of irre- 
sponsible ministers aided a little to 
accomplish this. Though the sub- 
sidiary forces are no longer required, 
we hold tho districts which were given 
for their support, and will continue to 
do so. Though there are no external 
enemies to any state — not a power 
which dares to exert the slightest op- 
pression upon its neighbour — the sub- 
sidiary forces, or rnone} subsidies, re- 
main, and will not be withdrawn — our 
obligations of the mutual compact 
therefore remain a dead letter, while,, 
in the other, there is continual ac-* 
quiescence ; nor can this be altered 
without revisions of the whole of the 
treaties, and relinquishment of the ad- 
vantages we obtained, because we can 
now render no equivalent service. 
But this is a stretch of utopianism 
which it is absurd to dwell upon ; we 
shall not, and we cannot, relinquish 
what we have gained : it is the foun- 
dation of our political power, and that 
power must be maintained. 

If, also, we consider that most of 
these states were once tributaries to, 
or feudal vassals of, the Mogul em- 
pire, and enjoyed a temporary inde- 
pendence, only because the empire 
became weak, and was eventually dis- 
membered, we, in requiring them to 
adhere to their stipulations with us, 
are only placing them in their former 
conditions of relation ; while, in fact, 
they are superior to what they were, 
as they have independent existence, 
and are not subject, except under 
certain conditions, to escheat or for- 
feiture. Viewing them, therefore, in 
this light, and knowing that the ad- 
vantages are all on our side at pre- 
sent, we need to be careful against 
irritation on subjects, however well 
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\ ineant»*which find it necessary* 

to discuss with them, and agaftnst a 
too rigorous execution of our bond. 
True magnanimity points out this 
course, and we are free to say that it 
is being followed. It should be an 
especial part of our political duty to 
applaud and encourage all states 
which wo know to display energy and 
efficiency in local management, to in- 
cite their rulers to adopt our own 
civilising influences in educatio.i, im- 
provement of transit communication, 
and the like. A very little praise, an 
autograph letter on any particular 
point, a notice in the public gazette on 
any rera.arkable occurrence, help to 
beget good-will and even attachment. 
No native iu India, however high his 
rank or station may be, but now de- 
.sircs to bo well with the paramount 
authority ; and it should bo the espe- 
cial business of our government to offer 
spontaneously, whenever it rniy be 
jiracticable, those expressions of cau- 
tious good-w ill which are most pleas- 
ing, rather than that they should have 
to be sought or canvassed for — nor 
need they be common. 

. Such a course may he overdone, and 
rome to nothing, as it may he under- 
done, and excite a feeling that wo are 
grown too proud to notice inferiors. 
There may be a happy medium at- 
tained, without falling into either ex- 
treme. 

Lately, on the subject of escheats, 
the annexation of Saftara is a fair and 
open exposition of our future political 
policy. We would fain see all native 
states supported, so long as they had 
legal heir*-, for on this our treaties 
with them would be observed; but 
adoptions of heirs we consider a too 
great delegation of authority — one 
that need never be practised. 

If a dynasty closes, we have no 
right in reference to our supreme 
power, and the obligations of our 
mission of civilisation, to impose a 
new dynasty upon the people, merely 
at the caprice or necessity of the late 
occupant, for which we cannot be an- 
swerable ; and, in this point of view, 
and considering that wo are as \irtu- 
allj^fesponsiblo for the well-being of 
the whole as of a part of India, we 
consider the principle of the annexa- 
tion of Sattara perfectly equitable. 
As it was a good and benevolent go- 
vernment, there may bo apprehension 


that our management of it may not 
be as acceptable to the people; but 
we are assured that every proper con- 
sideration to the*people will bo shown 
there, and that many years will elapse 
before it is brought under the same 
system as obtains in our own territo- 
m But the principle on which the 
state of Sattara was annexed has never 
been made known politicallv to other 
states, and we wish it could be. It 
wouhl prepare others for a like result, 
in case of necessity, and would show 
that, while wo are prepared and w’il- 
ling to continue every fair privilege 
on the part of any and all, yet that 
11 principality must devolve upon the 
highest powei, which could ikot dele- 
gate its authoiity to a stranger. 
Again, while every well-managed state 
was I'Ticoui .igod and assisted, v^e w^ould 
have our government sternl\ and de- 
cisively set its face against thoso 
which arc the contrary. As we can 
do no good, or have done none as }ct, 
by partial interference, so, where wo 
are forbukK n by treaty to interfere in 
earnest, we would be chary of our ad- 
vice. It has been the custom to give 
a great deal too much. Residents at 
native courJ:s, desirous, perhaps, of 
supremo authority, or distressed by 
the witness of disorder which they 
supposed advice could remedy, have 
recommended measures of reform 
from time to time, and have been 
fl itttred by a seeming acquiescence in 
them, till the advice becoming a dead 
letter, offence has been taken, perhaps 
justly, which has proved a feitilo 
c luse of embarrassment. Once for 
all, and at the present juncture, it 
would he expedient, we think, to stato 
our expectations from native states, 
and the consequences of neglect of 
them. 

We might — for it would interfere 
with no treaties — require that efficient 
and just government should exist; 
that the subjects of native states were 
not oppresacdi either directly, by a 
tyrannical, or indirectly, by an incom- 
petent government ; and we might give 
assurance that, while every practicable 
aid would be afforded to the former, 
the latter should be without aid at all. 
That we desired good native govern- 
ments to exist, because they were our 
valuable allies and friends, and en- 
couraged us, as well as being the 
cause of encouragement to others. 
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We think that the Sisyphean task of 
pr()ppiii<( up bad and effete native 
states should he at onee abandoned. 
We have tried it ?or man) years 
without suceejjs ftnd it is an injustice 
to their subjects, that they should 
have an evil government perpetuated 
over them, under our suppfirt, to tlieir 
own destruction or discomfort : we 
obtain the o])lo(juy of it, not the states 
themselves. If a state is radically 
worn out, its efficient administration 
is only possible by other means than 
what exist ; and as we are the only 
people wlm can supply those mean**, 
there remains no resource but its le- 
humptlon. And we consider that such 
a condition amounts to absolute nulli- 
ficjition of treaties ; for ue cdnnot be a 
party to oppiessum and misrule, even 
tacitly- -better that we were separated 
entirely from it. The ‘irgumcnt, 
however, cuti* two ways — one, annul- 
Img the treaty, and so leading us to 
interfere actively for the repression of 
evil; and the other, which would be 
the n.itive iicceptation, that the states 
should be placed in tlio sdine indt pen- 
dent position as before, and that the 
advantages vve obtain should be fore- 
gone, and demoted to the '‘^^r.tcs’ hene- 
lit. We deprecate an interference 
when tilt re is no positive occasion, 
and that system of suggestion, wirbont 
the power of enforcement, to which 
our political officers have been too 
much addicted ; but we would urge 
intei ferenco whtie it was absolutely 
necessary in nTtreiice to the condition 
of the people, and once undertaken, it 
should be as complt to as possibh*, 
even to the absorption of the country, 
and the pensioning of its rultrs. If 
views of this kind, differing with our 
sLveial relations with states which it 
is impos->il)le to detail, were made 
known to them — if, in fact, a political 
code were drawn up, to which all 
should be amenable, we think it might 
serve two purposes — it would encou- 
rage tbo active and willifig in a course 
of emulation, and would serve as an 
incentive to the bad to improve ; or 
would, on the other hand, leave them 
no excuse if they broke down. The 
Governor- General might, as he has 
the power now, summon vakeels, or 
agents, from every stiitc in India, and 
in a public meeting with them explain 
these principles freely. Failures would 
he known in time, and might be acted 


ftpon, but ample nSe?ce would have 
been gl'ven, and the consequences of 
neglect should lie at their own doors. 

It would seem hv the foregoing re- 
marks, almost as if we were advocates 
of annexation ; hut thU is far from 
being the case. We consider annexa- 
tion of any new country in India to 
he the last resource to which we can 
he driven, under a pressure of difficul- 
ties which it is impossible to surmount. 
There is no profit in further territo- 
rial acquisition. We have lately 
gained Scinde, for which we pay over 
and above its income some half a 
million sterling per annum ; and from 
i-he calculations made in the lllue 
Book of ihe Punjab revenues, it 
would appe ’• that there will he a 
similar deficiency there. It is lioyed 
that in a conj'se of years these coun- 
tries may pay — may, at least, support 
tlitiiiselvcs ; hut it is only a hope, and 
the prospect is so darkened by present 
difficulties, that realisation of the ex- 
pectation rinnaiiis very distant indeed. 
Meanwhile, India has to pay the extra 
costs: her people, .-dicady taxed to 
the utmost, and deprived of the bene- 
fit which a judicious outlay of state 
funds vNould pioduce, have to wait 
the piMctieal issue of these expof t.i- 
tions, and we htdievt', as regards Scinde 
at least, in vain. In most other stales 
in India, there i^’ a lieavy state debt 
which, if we took possession, would 
have to he guaranteid by us Portu- 
Tiately, v\a liave found no dclit evceqit 
to ourselves in the Punjab ; none in 
Sfiiidt, hut the contrary, and none in 
Sattaia ; hut, on the other liand, if it 
ever become necessary to interfere 
peremptorily with Hyderabad (ami 
others are in similar conditioiO, what 
could be done with the debt of four to 
five millions sterling, far greater in 
proportion to its resource'' than the 
public debt of India is to its revenue. 
No new state can he governed without 
extra establishments and extra mili- 
tary provision''. The civil ‘‘Crvice 
and army of India are already over- 
worked, and cannot be divided; the 
troops and civil establishments of the 
state, we might observe, would he un- 
fit for our purposes ; therefore, as'^m 
Scinde and the Punjab, more new 
levies and civil e&tablishmonts would 
be necessary, all these considerations 
are wholesome checks on our ambi- 
tion. It ivS little to say that in Eng- 
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land n(f one the annexation 

the Punjab. We should hav^ been 
more at ease, and as secure — more so, 
possibly, than at pre'-erit — it' vie could 
iiave counted upon the Sikhs as true 
and steady allies inttrpo^inj^ their 
wj'ijjfht, ;ind pow'erf, and discipline, 
between us and the Mahomedan power 
oF central A'^ia. This was the aim 
of Lord Hardinge’s policy ; but it has 
been broken down by the Sikhs them- 
selves, and as well because the exis- 
tence of the Sikh power was an evil 
Mhich, under its virulent animosity, 
could not be dealt with oihenvi'-e than 
by its entire destruction, as because in 
dcstro}ing' it, wc have had no other 
resource than to take the Punjab 
ourselves, with all its resjionsibilities. 
We have done so under a conviction 
tliat lh(Te was no other resource. It 
was no source of triumph, but a .stern 
and unavoidable necessity, and as 
such it h.is been admitted by our po- 
vornment, and designated by the 
leading and most influential members 
of our fourth estate.” Never W'as a 
territoi'ial ac(|uisition made with more 
eonviction of its unav oidahle necessity, 
/md with a less amount of national 
V ongratukition, and .so it would be in 
ri {^-ard to any other state in India. 

In truth, the preservation of efii- 
cb nt native states in India is an 
advantage to the country and to our- 
selves. By them a large portion of 
the (.ipital of the country is u tuined ; 
their (‘\pc nditure is local, and bemdits 
loc'dities in a greater degree than oUrs 
could, which would be limited, and 
any siirplui revenue under lu would, 
under one immense centralisation, be 
swept into the general treasury of 
India. Their surplus revenues are 
exptnded, for (be most part, if not 
entirely, in their dominions, and thus 
a local circulating niedhim is main- 
tained. By them the local rich and 
oi nauiental cloth manufactures of 
India arc as yet tncoiiraged, and by 
the expenditure at their courts, atid 
maintenance of their dependants, a 
lirge market is also obtained for Bri- 
tish manufactures. They employ, in 
a very harmless manner, a large pro- 
p()?tTon of the military ela.sses of the 
country, wdio, unable and unwilling to 
turn tlndr swords into plough. sharers, 
or their spears into weavers’ beams, 
must, if we absorbed their country for 
a generation at least, suffer great 
misery, or, in despair, form predatory 


band.s, and thus court dcstructloii. 
These even are under course of ab- 
sorption : native states can only main- 
tain limited uumlfers. For these, and 
many other reasons we could adduce, 
setting aside the obligations of treaties, 
it accords with our duty and interest 
both, to sustain these states. They 
wf Id not profit us, and the govern- 
ment of their dominions, wherever 
officient, saves us both trouble and 
e\])ense. 

The afmexation of a native state, 
too, involves so much distress to indi- 
viduals, that this consideration alono 
would operate very largely in abstain^ 
ing from it. Any one conversant with 
the constitution of a native ‘.tarfe, must 
be aware of the troops of menial ser- 
vants, civil functionaries, and other 
general dependants and stipendiaries, 
which exist, independent of military 
classes. Thcs(‘, though may cim- 
tinue Fnams, or Jahgeers (estates for- 
merly granted by the state), wo cannot 
support, and distress ensues which it 
is impossible to remedy. 

Annexation, therefore, is not, and 
never can be, the policy of the Indian 
government ; an I it is only the most 
unavoidahla necessity that would ever 
lead it to tlie mCiisure. Such neces- 
sities we have already specified, nor 
would wo sec them in any instance 
ovei looked or vflaxed. 

The great principle hereafter to bo 
followed, then, in our political .system, 
is forbeai ance, as it has been that of 
many years ])ast. If we cannot over- 
look an affront, we may feel certain 
that few^ will he d.iring enough to give 
one ; .ind wc, on our parts, should bo 
Ciirefnl not to offend. Under such a 
course of proceeding, we find no cause 
for present apprehension anywhere— 
no piinciple or combination existing 
which may cause us the smalh st un- 
ea'*iness. Our government wdll have 
ample Ici-ure, from absence of political 
disquiet or suspicion, to turn its at- 
tention to what has been done, and is 
doing, for our own possessions, and in 
a true spirit of justice and philan- 
thropy, to seek to redeem former 
errors, whicli, it is admitted, largely 
exist; and to consolidate, under e<jui- 
tahle and merciful systems of admi- 
nistration, lho‘.e vast masses of human 
beings, who, of different races, ci’cccLs, 
and feelings, constitute the population 
of British India. 

Gf those prominent points, then, in 
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the iidmiriifetratioii, in which reform 
and advance is necessary, as well as 
those in uliich they have already 
begun, and are advancing, we proceed 
to speak in order, with much diffi- 
dence, but in all sincerity : looking to 
the past more as the result of admi- 
nistrative evperiment, in which failure 
is evident, and admitted on many 
points, rather than as anything certain, 
and worthy of the rule of the most 
civilised period of man’s history — and 


[No\l 

t to the present, in di^iousness pf much 
earnel^t desire existing in the councils 
of British India to do what may be 
practicable in amendment. Much may 
be achieved in practical usefulness in 
the next few years ; or, on the other 
hand, retarded by adherence to un- 
suitable systems and positive defects, 
which are now capable of beneficial 
alteration. It is these points we 
would have considered, in reference to 
the present article. 


CHAPTER II. 

tlETENUE OK INDIA— I ANO-TAX— NECKSSIl V 1*0(1 THIS HIlANril OF RKVLMin— T ORD CORNWALLIS'S 
SllTlEMENr OF llENOAL— NATURE 01 THE LAND-TAX ASSESSMENT, 


Tiir first subject, perhaps, which 
courts notice, is the land-tax, or re- 
venue. As much misapprehension ob- 
tains in England upon this subject, we 
art desirous*jf placing it in as distinct 
a form as possible before our readers, 
the more so, as because it is the subject 
of all, perhaps, the most important to 
India, so it has become the object of 
much virulent attack and misrepresen- 
tation. To its influence and giinding 
character, decrease of production, and 
also of revenue, is attributtf'd by some ; 
others, at meetings in Manchester 
and elsewhere, have declared that 
cotton cannot be grown with profit, or 
at all, on account of the land-tax ; and 
on a recent parliamentary inipiiry, tho 
evidence given by Mr. Mangles, for- 
merly of tJie Is.ist India Civil Service, 
and a Mr. Browne, a planter, and 
landholder of some consideration, in a 
district of the Madras Presidency, in 
regard to it, were in prominent and 
diametrically opposite contrast to each 
other : the one maintaining, from his 
own experience as a revenue officer, 
that nothing could be fairer or lighter 
than the general land-tax of India ; 
the other as stoutly persisting that it 
was the bane and ruin of the country. 

Our press has taken up the subject, 
and discoursed upon it, according to 
the light and information it happened 
to possess, frequently very incorrectly, 
and under strong party bias. We 
believe that tliere are many peoj le 
lying in wait, as it were, to beset this 
subject at the expiration of the char- 
ter, as they will besot the monopolies 
of salt and opium ; and as many, no 
doubt, still believe what Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son, M.P., as secretary for the Abori- 


gines’ Protection Society, was at much 
pains, if we remember aright, to pro- 
pagate iu his eloquent lectures some 
years ago, viz., that the East India 
Company had despoiled all landholders 
of their estates, and settled a perma- 
nent tax upon the land, which was 
ruining tho people. It is as w'ell to 
dissipate some popular fallacies, and 
to allow the question to be known as 
it actually exists. 

On general grounds, wo presume 
that, without any elaborate argument 
to support it, it will be allowed that 
every community is required to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the govern- 
ment which maintains its social and 
political condition. This amount must 
be levied by taxes, or by rent, or by 
duties, which are taxes upon imports 
and exports, or by monopolies. Mo- 
ney, in short, is needed, for a govern- 
ment iu itself is not productive — it 
must be contributed to ; and the 
highest object of tho government, in 
reference to its necessities, is to raise 
the contributions for its maintenance, 
as fairly, as equally, and as economi- 
cally as it can. 

In countries, as in England and 
France, where the soil has been con- 
ferred upon feodal proprietors in 
early times, and with the exception of 
the sovereign’s private estates, has, by 
sale, or gift, or division of inheritance, 
passed into the hands of the commu- 
nity at large, government, or the 
crown, is reduced to the necessity of 
taxation, direct and indirect, to supply 
those funds which, as now passing to 
the landholder instead of itself, might 
suffice in part, or entirely, for its ne- 
cessities ; government no longer re- 
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xnain^in its or^^|illl 1 position of owncy* 
of the soil, or landlord in refe|encc to 
the levy of rent. Such is the condition 
of Europe for the most part, and of 
America, where the government lands 
were early sold, and continue to be 
sold to settlers. 

In India, however, there are no pri- 
vate proprietors of Lind, if Bengal 
may be excepted, where, under Lord 
Cornwallis’s permanent settlement, the 
zemindars, or landholders, as the 
Persian term literally impli^ 3 , hold 
estates, or tracts of land, on payment 
of a perpetual rent to Government. 
Government, however, is the land- 
holder, and sells these estates in de- 
fault of payment. The zemindars 
are at best middlemen, or there are so 
few private proprietors, and these 
only existing under former grants, by 
the former monarchs of India, that 
the Government of India may safely 
be termed the general landlord — the 
gener.il and undisputed proprietor of 
the soil. Nor does the tenure of 
land ever appear to have been other- 
wise in India. The old Hindoo laws 
jirovidc for a pavmcnt by the r}iit, 
or cultivator, as tenants at will, to the 
* Kajah, or King, or Government, of 
certain portions of the produce, to be 
commuted for in money or paid in 
Lind. The Mahomedan conquerors 
made no alteration in the existing sys- 
tems j though, by classification of 
lands, and regulation of rentcharges, 
systems of revenue settlement were 
established by Akbar where none had 
existed before. 

In districts where Mahomedan so- 
vereignty has never prevailed, as in 
the Rajpoot states, Mysore, &c., we 
find the same system prevalent. In 
short, whether the land is left to te- 
nants at will, or on lease by the Go- 
vernment, whether tracts are or have 
been farmed out to individuals for 
their own lives, or in hereditary suc- 
cession, except in special cases of sale 
or reward for services, we see no 
question of the superior proprietary 
claim of the Government to the land 
itself— no question of its being the 
landlord. As the Mahomedans con- 
^ued the system they found existing 
from the Hindoos, so we have conti- 
nued it from the Mahomedans, nor 
would it have been possible to have 
changed it. 

No land, in any state where land is 


valuable, can be cultivated without 
payment of some impost. Rent is the 
hire of land paid for its use ; rent is 
high or low^ according to the products 
of the land, tntir value, and their 
consumption ; in short, as ** the value 
ot a thing 18 just as much as it will 
bring,” so in all countries which have 
» numerous and civilised population, 
tue Lind is a source of jirofit to its 
prririetor, whether the Government 
or an individual. If, then, rent is the 
natural* consequence of proprietary 
right, and being, to boot, the support 
of the Government, it will, we consi- 
der, bo allowed, that Government has 
a right, as well as a necessity, of 
taking it, whether in relation to the 
first, under its indej>en(Ient*character 
of proprietor, or, in the second, under 
its necessitous character of Govern- 
ment, and this is the condition of the 
Indian Govirnment. It has taken no 
man’s land, because iiff man had any 
private Lind to be taken ; and in dis- 
placing what Governments it found 
existing, and substituting its own, it 
lias in all enses, so far as our own per- 
sonal expoi lenco has carried us, sought 
to establish rather than break down 
proprietary rights, even though they 
might bet and have originally been, 
temporary grants by previous Govern- 
ments. 

It would lead us into a digression 
for wdiich we h.ive not sp.ico, to de- 
senbe tenures under which lands are 
held in hereditary possession, whether 
parts of a village or township, or vil- 
lages, ns part of a pergunna or 
county ; and tliey difltr so materially 
in the several portions of India which 
are subject to our rule, that the ques- 
tion, if treated in detail, would sadly 
j)uz/l 6 the general reader, who, with- 
out a knowledge of Indian revenue 
terms, would find our explanations 
unintelligible. It will be sufficient, 
perhaps, to state, that hereditary dis- 
trict officers, and hereditary officers of 
villages who constitute iheir corpora- 
tions, have most of them hereditary 
lands, on which a fixed rent is pay- 
able. That, besides these, many ryuts 
or farmers have also hereditary lands, 
which are held on the same tenure, 
(jroverninent has not distuibed these 
occupants, as they are, for the most 
part, not only valuable links in the 
great^ chain of Government, but are 
mediums between the people and the 
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Govprnment always needful. These 
are the nearest approach to proprie- 
tors ; yet even they cjoinot sell their 
lands without permission, and 
vernment cari resume filmic* or part, 
and .s(‘ll them in ca^e of inisc’onduet or 
arrear of payment. (lovernmcnt 
then beirjjj^ tlie landlord, rents its land 
to the people, and apjdies the amount 
received to its own maintenance. 

If this sum of rent vvere not paid to 
Cxovernment, and if landed proprietors 
existed, who levied lent on Ueirowii 
lands as their own property, they must 
l)(3 taxed and the j)o<>ple also, to fur- 
nish the necessary revenue of the 
state ; and in thi.s case, for India is 
almost entirely an a;»ricnltural coun- 
try, the p'eople would have to jaiv two 
iinpt)sts — one, rent to the pro]>rietor 
of the soil, ajid tlie other in the shape 
of direct and indirect faxes to the 
(lovernment. A douhle hurtheii 
wouM, therefore, exist, from which 
fho jiooplc are as yet free. Kent, as 
a C()nse(|uence of its payment, en- 
lijinct's the price of produce, whetln r 
ill India or in llurope. If tenants had 
no rent to [)ay, and no t.i\es, t^orn or 
cotton mi^^lit l>c cheaper ; hut if, nut- 
nuo for suppoil of (ioverimunt heing 
inevitably nccissaiu, a sun^^ etpial t«> 
rent had to he raised hy tasation of 
the tenant, it could not hut intlui'iice 
the price of produce, from the sale of 
whicli the tenant must find funds for 
the pa\nient of the tax, which would 
be levied on his jdough, his c»\cu, his 
liouse, or otherwise, to supply the 
state di'inand. 

It may be ohjected to, that Govern- 
ment should he the landlord, as it may 
have power to enhance the rent heyoml 
the capability of the people to pay, 
.*md it is perhaps, to a j^reat extent, 
believed that (iovirnmeut docs impo‘^o 
a rent-tftx which is too hit'll for the 
value of the land, and has forccil it up 
to an artificial value w hicli di‘-ti^sses 
the people. shall presently shf>'v 

that this is not the ease ; to our per- 
C( ption, it appears that land-re t is a 
sinj'iilarly equitable eh c, and one 
which, from its nature, prevents a 
government from imposing' those otlur 
faxes W'hich w^onld he indiapensahle 
without it, and whhh micht bo .arbi- 
trarily increased to the di‘-trp^»s of the 
people ill case of impondinjT necessity, 
and as we have seen in our own and 
neighbouring countries, proving fertile 
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!|Ources of discon t^^jl^and eveir revo- 
lution.! It may he easy to a goveni- 
•rnent to impose a hitfher rate of tax or 
fluty ; hut impossible to raise the rent 
of land over what the relative valin* of 
produce afforded. The value of land, 
like that of any otlier coininodih, 
must needs find its own level, and to 
press its value or its rent charge be- 
yond this, would be an amount of folly 
of which the possibility can hardly be 
contemplated. 

To get rid of the land-rent, or tax, 
as the cJiarge is often termed in this 
country. Government must sell its 
laud, and so ere.ite projjrietors who 
must 1)0 taxed in their turn. The 
proprietary landholder principle was 
tried in P^ngal under Lord Gorn- 
wallis’s settlement, when, tlmugh the 
land was not sold, yet hcrcditarv pro- 
prietorship was recognised, on jiaymeiit 
of a yearly charge or fine. The set- 
tkment is now regretted; first, be- 
cause it deprived Governnif'nt of tlie 
increased value of its land, owing to tho 
euhivation of more valuable produce ; 
and the cultivation of vast tracts of 
waste land, the value of which was 
not estimated, and mainly because it 
has raised u]> a host of greedy middle- 
men, who, i entiug lands on the same 
jirinciple from tin* /einindar or l.nid- 
holder, sublet them, under an infinity 
of aubtenures, at increased rate‘>, to 
tho farmers. The ryuts, or cultiva- 
tors, of Bengal, are allowed, by all who 
know them, to be the most needy, and 
the least suscejitible of improvement, 
of any corresponding class in India, 
and the reason is obvious, (roveni- 
ment only receives its original charge, 
and that rent is enhanced m a high 
degree by the profits, not only of the 
/eiuindars, but of all those subordinate 
middlemen, who hold lands on farm 
under him. The result of the perpe- 
tual settlement in Bengal wisely de- 
terred the Indian Goviumment from 
further experiments of the like nature 
cl.'cwhero ; and while iniddlemanism, 
to coin a word, is invariably checked, 
the people pay only the Government 
assessnn^nt of the land — the rent, in 
fact, which is cstal dished on a fair 
ndativc estimation of the product' 
which can be raised on it, and the ca- 
pability of the land to produce. 

But if land-rent or land-tax he still 
objectetl to as unsound in principle, w’e 
must come to the consideration of 
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\^bat ifilght be\j^itably suha(ituf»(^ 
for it, so as to aftoril an equal i| turn. 
And here the wis»*^t Indian logisl.ilors 
\\oul<l he sorely at fault. 

Taxes or duties are, for tho most 
part, levies upon the eousuiii|.ition or 
th(» enjoyment of luxuries. We need 
luit particularise the assessed taxes of 
Great Hritain, nor the propcrt}-tax, 
said to be the faii’est of all in prineiple. 
In India, where 90 -lOOlLs of the peo- 
ple are in a comparatively low scale of 
civilisation, wdierc luxuries an cotnpa- 
rativclv unknown, where there aro so 
few higli distinctions of wealth or rank, 
and where there is only in the unis', a 
simple agricultural population to deal 
vvith, thrre could not be invented any 
sj, m of general taxation w hidi could 
imifoiudv and equitably supply the 
j'lace of laud-rent from the aygregate 
of the ])0))ulation, or aiiswei- .i pur- 
jM)s(^ of general rtvemue. India ex- 
j)orts no produce which could be taxed 
to any amount commensurate with the 
fair d'MuamK of Government. It has 
no inanufactunng export ; what few 
inanutactui’e^ exist, remain only so 
long a-i t'u y cannot be imitat(‘d and 
“'Uj^plied from our own looms, win* li 
‘ supply all plain ordinary kinds for 
< onsurnjjtion, lietter and cheapir than 
llicv were ever made m India, A\ hat- 
ever, in ‘liort, is produced in India, 
with the exception of vSorne indigo, 
<otton, rice, su^^nr, opium, Kc., is rc- 
qun od for tlie consumption of litr own 
vast ])()pul.ition, and sometimes hardly 
sidlicient for this ; and as the land, 
txeept in Bengal, is nowhere very 
j>rodui‘ti\e, produce can never ho 
laised to exceed, as in America, in 
any gr<*at degree, the general local 
con‘‘Lnriptioii, and to he taxed by e\- 
j>ort diit} to supply in any adequate 
degree the levy of land-rent by Go- 
vernment. The import duties of 
India arc comparatively triHing ; she 
imports little except British manu- 
faetuies and metals, except for re* 
export, and if import and export 
duties are found insuflTicient for re- 
venue, vve are driven back upon the 
obi position of rent, or taxes instead 
of rent ; and of the two, wo sincirely 
Believe that land-rent is, in ev cry point 
of view, not only the most equiuble 
and sound in principle, but the most 
acceptable to the people themstdves. 

There is no doubt, however, while 
Govcinment levies land-rent or tax. 


that it is bound, by heavy obligations, 
to make it as as po.'ysihle of pay- 
ment to the people-- easier than at 
presiTit ; and tin* main source of relief 
in this point would be tlie construction 
of roads, thus insuring a bitter and 
quicker transport than is at present 
known. Kofuls in India arc sadly 
wnnted ; and tlumgh some exist, it is 
inidoiibtcdly a reproach to (Jovern- 
me t that by this time they are not 
universal. Bioductioii and trade, 
both en*iirliig prosperity, languish 
without them. Pro«Iuce, for the most 
part, can only he transporteil from 
place to place upon bullocks, hm'o and 
there in carts, and both arc slow ami 
expensive. When the ♦'xtent of India, 
and its vast central plateau* without 
auy water (arriage, is considered, it is 
evident that it would bo of the highest 
iiiqiortance that land-carriage should 
he made as easy and as rajiid r.s possi- 
ble. Produce, btvond local demtnid, 
<an only be valuable for exptirt, and 
11'' there can bo no bigher object to 
tjovermnent lli,ri to .lul the producer, 
and thus enhance tlu vxilueofit-' own 
land; unlil nlitf, wlietber by good 
inetallerl road-> or w bit would be of 
far bigher importain'O — railways — is 
alfordcMl, Cultivation and production 
cannot iricriasc in districts far from 
the coa'-l, biyond that rc'-ulting from 
increase of jiopulation, nor the value 
oflainl increu'ie, without correspond- 
ing sale and export of jiroduco. 

A very erroneous sujiposition is pre- 
valent in Kngland, which we have 
been frequently called upon to txposo 
in society, that all lands are assessed 
at the ■'arne rate, or at an ( veil rate. 
On the contrai}, the assessment of 
each di'-triet, an 1 each field in each 
district, accordirg to the revenue sur- 
vey, which is becoming universal, has 
been separately made, and made en- 
tirely in regard to the quality of the 
soil, the local prices of grain during a 
series of } ears, and careful averages of 
production. The rental of a village is 
thus established for a term of years ; 
the present settlements are for twenty 
to thirty vears, and are, in point of 
fict, lease''. That this system has 
lowered the rent, before collected un- 
der the ordinary S3stem of competition 
for land, or charges on partieul.ir pro- 
duce, there i« no doubt ; but Govern- 
nient ^^as been a gainer on the whole, 
as a great quantity of waste land has 
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been brought under the plough, and 
there is little doubt that the settlement 
has induced farmers, who are not dis- 
turbed in occupation^ or liable to be 
outbid as before, to improve their 
lands by a superior culture ; and al- 
though a formal lease for a term of 
years may not exist, yet a certain 
amount of tenant-right being estab- 
lished or recognised, the farmer docs 
not hesitate to till his land and im- 
prove it, which was hardly the case 
before. \ 

In reference to the rate of assess- 
ment per acre, English standard pre- 
vailing, we proceed to submit a few 
statements from official settlements in 
our possession, in proof of our assertion 
that the/ are not only not excessive, 
but in truth remarkably low. The 
first is of a small district in the Dek- 
han, fertile, producing dry grain of all 
sorts, cotton, sugar, and rice. The 
land‘is, for thd^most part, of excellent 
quality, being either a rich, dark, cot- 
ton soil, or a red, gravelly loam, suited 
for light grain, oil-seeds, 8cc. 

Irrigated garden land — 8(51 acres ; 
assessment, 3,342 rupees. 

Rice lands irrigated — 229 acres ; 
assessment, 771 rupees. 

Dry grain cultivation — Wieat, cot- 
ton, jo warree, &c., &c. — 280,(105 acres ; 
assessment, 1 88,0(37 rupees. 

281,785 acres ; assessment, 194,780 
rupees. 

Another larger one also in the Dek- 
han, in which tliere is no rice cultiva- 
tion. 

Garden land irrigated — 11,123 
acres • revenue, 27,062 rupees 9 annas 
3 pie. 

Dry cultivation, as in preceding — 
18,221,492 acres; revenue, 804,053 
rupees. 

Increase — seven annas and six pie 
per acre ; or about tenpence halfpenny 
sterling. 

The above two districts, which we 
know of our own personal knowledge, 
are fair averages of the Dekhan as- 
sessment. Probably the assessmtat of 
the fertile cotton districts of Gujerat 
may be higher in some degree in the 
Bombay l*residcncy ; but even then, 
the average would hardly prove more 
than one rupee eight annas, or three 
shillings to two rupees, or four shil- 
lings per acre per annum. A recent 
census of the north-western provinces 
of India, and the papers whic)i ac- 


company it, give t4l^^^ollowIngJ result 
of the p.ssessinent there, which, in re- 
ference to the richness of the soil, the 
amount of population, the cultivation 
of sugar, indigo, cotton, and higher 
kinds of grain, and, above all, the fa- 
cility of water-carriage, must also be 
considered low. 

The area of these provinces is, 

40.070.000 acres, of which there are — 

Apron. 

Assessed land cultivated 23,]12,0(K) 

,, cultivable 9,81(3,900 

tlnassosscd land cultivated 1,733,000 
„ barren . 11,408,000 

Thi land revenue is 40,535,000 rupees, 
or four millions sterling. The average 
rent paid (jos^^rnment in the whole of 
the ab.sessed land is one rupee three an- 
nas and eight pie per acre ; and in 
the acres actually under cultivation, 
one rupee twelve annas, or three shil- 
lings and sixpence per acre. If to the 
land rent we add 2,894,804 rupees, 
obtained from stamps, and the excise 
on spirits, the taxation per head, on 

30.200.000 people will be found to 
amount to one rupee fourteen annas, or 
about three and ninepenee for the year. 

Of the Bengal districts we have no 
official records immeaiatcly at hand 
for reference ; but our impression is, 
that, not taking into consideration the 
greatly enhanced and enhancing rent 
wliich proceeds from the universal 
niiddlemanism which exists, the govern- 
ment rent is very small, and far less 
in proportion than that of the north- 
west provinces. In corroboration of 
this, we extract the followingparagraph 
from 2'he Friend of Indian of the 19th 
July 

The publishes a valuable 

letter from a correspondent at ISIymon- 
sing, respecting the stali-^tics of that 
district, wdiich affords a strong corro- 
boration of the assertion w(* liave re- 
peatedly made, that if the ryiits (farmers) 
had nothing more to pay' than the rent 
which Government receives from each 
Imgah of lain!, he Avould present a pic- 
ture of happiness and contentment. 1'he 
correspondent states ‘ that the distriet 
of MyniensLng is supposed to contain* 
seventy lakhs of baguhs. Allowing 
that the gross revenue is ten lakhs, we 
have a (t»oot) rent of less than three 
annas per bugah— what a trifling as- 
sessment 1 I am confident that the col- 
lections from the ryuts are not under 
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fifty lacs of might sur- 

mise fii)m thii tMx the zemiiulnrs ar^ 
rich — far from it. There are iiol three 
in the district that eouhl produce a lakh 
in cash, mostly in debt ; and the fate of 
the ryiitleft to tho arulah and mookh- 
trars (ste\vards and managers).' ” 

To this we would add, that, as a 
specimen of the result of the perpetual 
settlement, and its attendant grinding 
iniddlemanism, from which Govern- 
ment derives no benefit whatever, it 
is greatly to be regretted th it the 
land is not under Government alone, 
at tho usual average rentchiirge of 
India, and so to, at least, double, if 
not treble, its amount, and with vast 
relief to the ryut, available for the 
public purposes of the country. 

Of Madras, too, we have no records, 
nor are they easily obtainable ; but 
the (juality of most part of the soil 
would, in reference to the above, render 
it impossible the assessment could equal 
the north-western provinces — indeed, 
with the exception of valuable irrigat- 
ed rice lands, we should consider it 
would prove lower than that of Bom- 
bay. 

It must he remembered, in con- 
» junction with the foregoing, that there 
are now no custom transit duties in 
India ; Government has also abolished 
all taxes upon trades and manufac- 
tures, &c., which existed under the term 
“ moturfa.’* Tho people are, there- 
fore, subject to no demand or tax, 
but the very small excise upon stamps, 
only used m legal proceedings, bonds, 
&c., the excise upon liquors, and other 
intoxicating preparations, and the duty 
levied upon salt, which falls in a very 
light proportion upon tho consumer. 
Our space forbids us to enter upon 
details which could readily be given 
on all the above points ; but enough 
will have been said to satisfy the most 
sceptical, that the Indian revenue 
system, so far from being exactive or 
oppressive, is, in fact, the very con- 
trary ; and that it would be next to 
impossible, if not quite impossible, to 
devise any other system of revenue 
or taxation for a country embracing 
so many races and distinctions of peo- 
which would work easier, and, in 
the main, be more just and accept- 
able to the population, than that which 
exists. When the relative value of 
land and produce were less known 
and attended to than at present, and 


when the administration was still 
pampered by the vicious systems of 
detail and revenue settlement, which 
we inherited from native governments, 
where, also, tho^jivil officers of India 
lacked the resolution to break through 
every established usage in revenue 
settlements, because the result of new 
measures might be uncertain, time 
wa- lost, in which permanent reform 
might have been estabished, and much 
of the old burthens lelicved. Now, 
however^ the case is very different ; 
it is impossible for any one w ho has 
noticed the iiracticiil working of tho 
Indian revenue administration, not to 
be struck with tho disposition to afford 
every pu&;>ibIo relief to the people. 

'riuit viry much remairts to be 
done, no one can doubt. In the ina- 
nageiiicrit of a small estate even, tho 
proprietor who consults the interests 
of his tenants, and his own together 
with them, will never ho idle oi* in- 
different ; and in how much greater 
a degiee must this apply to the great 
national estate of India. Wo must, 
however, he of good hojie, when we 
observe practical men perpetually di- 
recting thi ir attention to this subject, 
and grand undertakings of general 
relief, sucl^as the revenue survey has 
afforded, and is affording, earned out 
at a vast expense by government. 

It is only fair to give the govern- 
ment of the present day credit for ad- 
vance in the system of revenue assess- 
ment, while there is no doubt that tho 
Coiiipany’s administration, till of Ute 
years, have been culpably indifferent 
to the question, and, under an exagge- 
rated conservation, gravely perpetu- 
ated tho worst abuses. 'I'he revenue 
surveys, both in the north-western 
provinces and in the Dekhan, are set- 
tlements to last from twenty-five to 
thirty years : the value of the land is 
determined, and does not fluctuate ; 
and in a short time there will be no 
trace throughout the British posses- 
sions in India of the old contract 
ratio, or rates varying with the pro- 
duce, which were most injurious in 
operation. The price of land already 
settled, the cultivator may sow and 
reap what he pleases, whether of high 
or low value, and special terms of ex- 
emption from increased rent are given 
to persons who will improve the lands, 
by digging wells in them. Loans are 
even alForded for this purpose, and 
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however late it may be, much is done 
to encourage the cultivator to improve 
his land and liib produce. 

If, however, Government has at last 
made a movement in right direction, 
and is undoubtedly doing good, there 
are rnani fest points which arc as yet 
disregarded, ami which we consider 
wouhl ho easy of attainment, and 
beneficial in operation. For instance, 
v\o consider it to bo the bounden duty 
of Government to make tenures as 
permanent as possible. T9 ensure 
this, leases for terms of years might 
be granted, with manifest benefit both 
to (jovernment ami the peoide. At 
present village lands are fairly assessed, 
and individuals pay .aceording to the 
asse^smt'nt of their holdings. There 
is, however, no guarantee of occupa- 
tion beyond the term of settlement, or 
even during its existence, tlioueh oc- 
cupants aie not interfered with so 
long as they pay rent ; and these evils, 
which prevent, we sincerely believe, 
the full exiienditure of capital upon 
land, might he remedied by the grants 
of leases for terms of years, oven be- 
yond the settlement, or a( least while 
it continued in force. Tliere can be 
m> iloiibt that sueh leases w^ould at 
least operate beneficially «in settling 
the population ; that they wmuld in- 
duce feelings of independence which, 
At present, are comparatively rare, 
ami that they would in time become a 
species of property which would be 
valuable to the (losscssors. Again, 
we consider that the institution of 
rewards on the part of Government 
for the best cattle and produce in 
every district, the rewaT:ds to be ad- 
judged by a committee, or punchayet 
of the native head-rnen, under the 
superintendence of the European civil 
officers, would have a very beneficial 
effect in €‘xoiting emulation, and in- 
ducing the cultivation of higher de- 
scriptions of produce. A few districts 
have agri-horticultural socitties, but 
they are, for the most part, private 
jissoeiations, and are not of the weight 
or infiuence which would be attained 
under Government, assisted by private 
individuals also. These are not set 
forth aft panaceas for evils which exist, 
or have existed : those time alone can 
correct, and that assiduity in good 
loanagemont which becomes tlie more 
imperative as time progresses, and 
leikves with its lapse still * heavier 


arrears of "difta^rtce to be reme- 
\lied. ^ 

It has been much the fashion of late 
to institute comparisons between India 
and America, in reference to their 
produce, in particular of cotton, and 
to attribute deficiency of production 
to the operation of the land-tax ; but 
comparison should hardly have been 
attempted. India is an old, well- 
worked, if not greatly exhausted 
country; America a new and fertile 
land, with, for the most part, virgin 
soil. In India, rent has been levied 
for ages, and the people used to pro- 
vide the charge. In America, there has 
been no agricultural population till 
comparatively lately, and (Toveriiment 
is even siiH selling its lands to provide 
and cncouragv one. When the })opu- 
lation of that country shall be as deiiso 
asthatof India — when proptrty in land 
shall have becouio subject to rent- 
charges, from sale to individuals, and 
then change to others, and when tbo 
land loses its exuberant fertility by pro- 
tracted ciiUivation — then will be seen 
how far the New World can produce 
in relative proportion to its present 
period ami to India. At prehcnt liic 
amount of the jmrchase-moncy bear‘',i 
for the most pirt, no relative proj»or- 
lion to the value of the produce, or to 
any ordinary system of rontcharge . 
the purchaser is most commonly the 
cultivator, and till his possession be- 
comes broken up in the course of 
time, ami is sold at an enhanced and 
enhancing value, thtre can be no com- 
parison with England*or witli India. 
That India exports loss cotton than 
she did is indubitable; but this we 
consider is to be traci’d to the very 
large increase of her population during 
the last thirty years of jieace, w'hich 
rc(]uires not only food which cannot 
be imported, hut cotton for local con- 
.suinption. How else can the vast 
amount of increased cultivation bo 
accounted for? The non-production 
of cotton is, however, attriliuted by 
the Manchester manufacturers to the 
operation of the land-tax. There 
may be districts where the rent was 
too high — it was too high, we believe, 
in Gazerat, till the survey reduceiljt; 
but in the main land-rent has been 
greatly lowered. There is no doubt 
whatever of the increase of the popu- 
lation ; and during all the recent dis- 
cussions on the subject, it is at least 
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strange that Ap gpe connected with 
India fshould ha^o ventured even t6 
suggest it as a cause of decreasing 


export, instead of that serious and 
everlpting bugbear, and sheet-anchor 
of grievance-mongers— the land-tax. 
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I\ connexion with the revenue of In- 
dia, there are two subjects of vital im- 
portance to it placed continuall) before 
the public, which can hardly fail to 
become objects of severe attack .it the 
expiration of the ch.ii ter. These are, 
the monopolies of opium and salt ; and 
tlure are well-ineiining persons by the 
hundred among us who believe, as they 
have been taught to believe, that these 
two monopolies are sources ol evil with- 
out ine.isure ; that the cultivation of 
opium IS eairied on by some dreadfiillv 
tyrannical process— that persons are 
forced to produce it in certain quantities, 
from whom it is taken foi cibly at a nomi- 
nal price, andsoldhy (iovernment at an 
tiiormous profit — ami that in many 
other points of view it i, a reproach 
id a shame to the Cioveniment of In- 
dia. In regard to salt, most doleful 
lawhead-and-bloody boned stones have 
b(‘en told and credited of Governmi nt, 
how it has flogged people beeause thev 
would not buy its salt ; how whole dis- 
tricts have been desolated by cholera 
beeauso (here was not enough of salt 
to be liad ; and how even the s<dt mo- 
nopoly is the pi imar} caii&e of cholera, 
a point which Uti Indian gentleman li.vs 
lately taken pains to prove. We cannot 
ourselves see what valid objection can 
be made to the oiiiuni revenue. The 
greatest probably is, that if opened to 
general sale and production, the price 
of the drug might rise higher in the 
districts where it is produced, and thus 
prove more remunerative to the pro- 
ducer ; but there can be little doubt 
that its production is as profitable as 
any other produce, or it would not bo 
cultivated. Government offer a cer- 
tain price for opium, at which it is 
jiroduced, and sold by the cultivator, 
or the c.ipitalist in conjunction with 
the cultivator. This pi ice is lower tli in 
tlie price realised b) the (ij\ eminent 
at the periodical sale of tlie di ug for 
shipment to China, and the profit 
forms one of the items of the Indian re- 
venue, amounting at present to upwards 
of two millions sterling. Is it proposed 


to a^iolish this monopoly :* We believe 
that Government would do so to-mor- 
row if ^ could he shown tliat a pro- 
portlomite amount of revenue could bo 
rai-ed by auy other less oh)eotum.ibh) 
means. (Juv eminent has no afistr.ict 
desire to ptrpetuate this any more 
than ail} other monopoly ; but it would 
at pnstpl bj a m.imu -t nn/vossilnhty 
to laise two crores of rupees, i veept 
by the iinpo'-ition of some oilier t.i\, 
winch would m Us turn he n suhjc’t of 
equal or '-up^ior vitupt ration, and 
could not by an} ine.m^lje so e.i?y of 
collection. 

It is a manifest absurdity to suppose 
that (/overnment, with a1lit^ meansnnd 
appliaiK cs to hoot, could force farmers 
to till a certain portion of their lands 
wilh opium, which, when pioduced, 
wa-i taken from them ut a iirice less 
than its t(t>t of produce ; tbenTore, it 
may be fairly assumed that botli par- 
tieb are eonttnti'd with their baiLMiii, 
and that the fanner obtains as fair a 
return upon the cultivation of opium 
as he would upon the lultiv.ition of 
sugar, indigo, or other produce ; and 
this IS literally the ease. The opium 
sent from Malwa is (or the most pait 
the produce of the dominions of llol- 
kar and Siridia, and of otlier native 
piiiKLs in that ngion of India over 
whose subjects our (iovernment lias no 
control whatever. We, however, take 
the opium at a fixed r.'te, uecording 
to tieaty, and it i» supplied in surh 
quantitiea as to prove th.it the produc- 
tion cannot be locally unprofitable. 
Suppose the trade were thrown open 
to the public. Government must yet 
look to its own financial intorcsts, and 
the establishment of an c*.\port duty 
equal to the profit® on the present go- 
vernment sales must be the result — a 
dut} (iovernment has undoubted au- 
thority to impo'-e, and which would 
have the same relative effect upon pro- 
duction as the present -system. 

But the (iovernment of India can no 
more afford to tamper with the pre- 
sent existing circumstances of this 
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department of its finance^ than that of 
England can to reduce the duty on 
tea, or on any other article of popular 
consumption which yields a largo 
revenue— state necAsities in both 
cases arc imperative, and cannot be 
underrattd or overlooked. 

The same necessitous considerations 
apply uith equal force to the tax on 
salt, which, in all its relations to the 
people, its local and general consump- 
tion would require an article of its 
own. Much has been done by Govein- 
inent in the last six years to tender it 
less burtheiisoinL* to the people; xind 
there can be no que.stion that the 
severe strictures of the press, and the 
discussions of the question at public 
meetings* in England, have been of 
great &er\ ice. 

The rates of sale duty have been 
lowered in Bengal, and facilities af- 
for<lcd for import and sale. Govern- 
ment finds tlKit its revenue has nut 
been deteriorated, but, on the contrary, 
increased by the removal of restric- 
tions ; and as concession has already 
been made on many most important 
bearings of the question with advan- 
tage, so more will gradually follow, as 
they can be carried out without risk to 
the general revenue. v 

Nothing, however, can be done to 
supply the internal portions of India 
with cheap salt, until the mefins of 
transport are improved. Were it to 
be had for the picking upon tho sea 
shore for nothing, the mere cost of 
carriage, as at present, would render 
it scarce and expensive, by the time it 
had travelled some 400 miles on bul- 
locks, or on carts, into the interior. 
Wo must trust to the operation of 
railways in time, to pour into the in- 
terior a stream of supply of this 
necessary of existence, at less cost for 
carriage, and in a more regular manner 
than at present, by the capricious 
movements of bullock carriage. Rail- 
ways cannot penetrate everywhere ; 
but entrepots will be gradually formed, 
whence the present carriage v Ml be 
constantly and rapidly available at all 
seasons for its removal to more distant 
and unfrequented portions of our 
dominions. We do not think that any 
general valid objection can be taken to 
the tax itself. It falls upon all in 
proportion to consumption, in so small 
a degree individually, that no other 
tax could be devised which could be so 
equally distributed, and, at the same 


time, be so easily ^reaifesed. Tho In- 
dian Government cannot dfvpense 
with rtie revenue arising from the 
tax, any more thgn it can with that 
on opium, or the rent ; and theso 
three being the only grand sources of 
revenue, supply grievance-seekers with 
a never- failing stock in trade. But 
while w'e have heard and read many 
diatribes against all three, we have 
never yet heard, or seen it staled, how 
it was proposed to supply the aggregate 
of revenue derived from them, or some 
sixteen millions sterling per annum, by 
any other means. Our Indian Go- 
vernment has a vast civil and military 
establishment tu support, debts to pay, 
improvements to make, when it can, 
wars to wage occasionally, and has 
revenue liaru’v sufficing for this ; 
indeed there is too often a deficiency, 
and it is reduced to borrow. .lust 
now, also, it is paying sixty-five lacs a- 
year (Jt*(5j0,000) to the proprietors of* 
India stock, for the cessation of the 
China trade, wffiich wo trust will cease 
at the e\})iration of the charter. 

If her expenditure could be reduced, 
the taxation of the people of India 
might bo reduced also ; we might abo- 
lish salt and opium monopolies ; but 
so long as imperative necessity exists — 
and who will deny it — it is worse than 
useless to raise outcries against sources 
of revenue which are as indispensable 
to India as, in proportion, the pro- 
pert 3 '-tax, or the tea and sugar duties 
are to England, and which are, ab- 
stractedly considered, neither exactive 
nor oppressive. ^ 

It is urged by many that the laws of 
India, refei ring principally to the land- 
rent, are partial, and, therefore, op- 
pressive ; and, to a certain extent, this 
is the case. The land is taxed for 
rent, and, in a small degree, the popu- 
lation for import and export duties, 
salt, stamps, &c. The monied interest 
abstractedly is not taxed at ail ; but 
the only way to approach this would 
be by a property- tax, apart from the 
agricultural interest of the country, 
already paying its quota ; and we very 
much question whether Government, 
in its present relations to the people, 
and to the general peace of India, 
would be able to introduce anything 
so unusual, so unpopular, and so in- 
quisitorial. The very levy of it, from 
the instruments it would have to em- 
ploy, would be, in the last degree, 
difficult and unpopular. 
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It is not eas^to suggest to a govern* 
inent ^hich has been strugglirp with 
war expenses since the tiicinorable 
experlition into Affn^hanistan, that, in 
essential matters of improvement for 
the country, it is still miserably deti- 
cient, or to repiuaeh it with the ne- 
glect or indiflFerence of its individual * 
pn*decesaorsin administration. 'I'horc 
can he no rpiestion, however, that the 
P»ritish (iovernment of India has not 
as vet done its duty to tho noble pos- 
session it has acquired ; and that in 
times of peace, when the treasury 
overflowed, when tije army was lite- 
rally upon peace cstabli'^hment, and 
when it possessed the power to enter 
upon works of magnitude and utility, 
it lacked the comprehensive desiieto 
do so ; and that opportunities have 
been allowed to pass which it will be 
(liflicult to redeem. Still w'e are not 
of those who for ever cry, tho British 
fiovernment has done nothing ; on the 
« DDtrary, it lias done, and is doing a 
good (leal. 

There are roads in the Madras 
Presidency which are very respectable, 
4ind kept 111 very fair repair — they 
s.fve as inediums of communication 
to distant districts at all seasons, 
'rhere IS a noble trunk-road from Cal- 
cutta to the north-western provinces, 
and branch roads in various directions 
from it. 

There is a road from Agra to Bom- 
hny, not perfected perhaps, but pass- 
able always fur whet led carriages, and 
ill many parts metalled. The Bombay 
Presidency can shew some very noble 
roads ; that from Bombay to Poona, 
including the ascent of the (Jhaut at 
Khandalla, is as fine an undertaking 
of its class as exists anywhere in the 
world. There are roads also up to Nas- 
sak, which are noble works, rendering 
the Ghat passes open at all seasons. 
The Government of this prtsideney has 
recently opened a road from Khola- 
poor to Gherie Bunder or Vixiadroog, 
which will prove of incalculable im- 
portance to the trade, export and im- 
port, of the southern Mahratta coun- 
try, as far as Beejapoor and the terri- 
tories of His Highness the Nizam, into 
wh^i, as far as Hyderabad, it is pro- 
posed to extend it. The pa^^es down 
to Compta, the export port of Dha- 
war and other cotton districts, ha.s 
been opened, and substantially con- 
structed. A ntw road, thoroughh 
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metalled, has been recently complet^ 
from Poona to Sholapoor, which will 
assist the cotton trade thence ; atjd 
many others mijfht he mentioned, in 
particular, tho^'C to the Hill Sanita- 
rimen'i of Jushu, as having been com- 
pleted, or which are in progress. In 
works of irrigation, we have the works 
on Trand Ganges Canal in active ope- 
ration ; and the weir across tho 
inoutli of the Godavery, which is near 
completion, and which will be as noblo 
a thing of its kind as any in tho world. 
Of minor works not a few^ ; but these 
are for the most part appertaining to 
the civil and military establishments 
of the country. There are few com- 
paratively that beiufit tlie public, but 
those we have detailed notwiili'^tanding 
the existence of these. The Govern- 
ment IS ficquently reproached with 
having done nothing that will here- 
after prove its existence,— that, were 
it to cease to-morrow, there would be 
no memorials left of the gieatness of 
the Government of a hundred years. 
It is true that we have built as jet 
only a few churches, and not many of 
these are calculated to endure like 
Hindoo temples and Mahomedan 
mosques, yur Indian religious edi- 
fices are not the oflerings of public or 
private pious zeal, like the temples and 
mosques of India, mostly the work of 
private individuals, but mere buildings 
of accommodation. Wc have not a 
Christian society to pay for such edi- 
fices, nor a Government wdiich desires 
to do so ; and so long as India is not 
a country for permanent European 
residence, we cannot (■•xpect that it 
will be adorned with public or private 
edifices such as we see in England, 
The whole means of tho Governments 
of Hindoos and Mahoinedans, applied 
for conturie'*, have left only temples, 
mosques, and tombs. A Christian 
Government cannot construct the for- 
mer, and no Governor-General, how- 
ever magnificent bis ideas were, would 
dare to erect a mausoleum to the me- 
mory of his wife like the Taj at Agra. 
It is, therefore, no reproach to our 
Government, as yet, that there are 
not buildings equal to the old archi- 
tectural wonders we behold — that 
there are not rivals to the Taj, or tho 
mosques and tombs at Delhi or Beeja- 
poor, the temples at Boban^shwur, or 
the caves of Ellora ; and such are 
alone remaining of the old Hindoo 
2 s 
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and Mahomedan splendours. The 
palaces of those who built them have 
long ago crumbled into the dust. 
What Hindoo or Mahomedan ever 
made a road to equal even the smallest 
of those WG have detailed ? Not one I 
On the other hand, during the long 
ages of their dominion, tanks have 
undoubtedly been executed, vast re- 
servoirs of water made by damming 
up streams existing in the monsoon, 
which supply means of irrigation in 
the hottest seasons, which, valuable as 
they are, and profitable as an invest- 
ment of capital, we seem to have been 
strangely indifferent to ; nay, so far 
from attempting any new structures 
of our own, we have allowed many to 
fall into decay. A report on the 
tank department of the Madras Presi- 
dency, the land revenue of which, or 
the majority of it, is dependant upon 
the'tanks, tliO'year before last shewed 
that hardly one per cent, of the reve- 
nues bad been expended on the re- 
pairs — a niggardly allowance, indeed 
— the fruit of which was, that the 
revenue had suffered in a far heavier 
degree than the mere outlay would 
have caused, by the unavoidable de- 
crease of cultivation. It*s too much 
to be feared that a great many of our 
Indian departments have been ma- 
naged on the same penny-wise-and- 
pound-foolish system. If Govern- 
ment had, or could have accomph-shed 
the construction of tanks, in imitation 
of their Hindoo predecc'.sors, lor the 
Maholnedans constructed but few, how 
many noble ones might now exist, 
built under the scientific superinten- 
dence of English engineers, and in 
how small a space of time would they 
have covered their outlay I The 
Hussein Saugur tank at Hyderabad 
Dekban, which has a circumference of 
about twelve miles, and has a depth 
of from forty-fivo to twenty feet when 
full, the earthen embankment of which 
is a mile long, fifty feet high, and is 
faced with rough granite, erst, it is 
said, eleven lacs of rupees (£110, 000), 
in the time of the Golconda kings, one 
hnndied ^nd fifty years ago: since 
then it has yielded a revenue of a lac 
and a-half per annum when full, and 
continues to do so yet. The embank- 
ment is in perfect repair, and requires 
no yearly outlay whatever. Three 
ver^ i|K!onsiderable streams, dammed 
this noble sheet of water, 
ana there are thousands of similar 


streams in the coulitry, more particu- 
larly in, southern India and the Dck- 
han, which could be turned to a like 
profitable accounf. It is a reproach, 
then, to our Government, as well on 
its own account for revenue, as on a 
Jiigher consideration, of the well-being 
of the people, whom these tanks have 
often saved from famine — tiiat not 
only new ones should not have been 
constructed, but that old ones should 
have been permitted to decay, in a 
niggardly spirit of false economy. 

In a country whore the fall of rain 
is scanty, as in the Dvkhan, and often 
capriciou’?, every drop of water is of 
use, and every stream that can he 
arrested should bo dinimiMl up. No 
fear of re^ ."n of capital, so long as 
hind w hich is irrigated can command 
from ten to twenty rupees per aere, 
while dry lands are not one or .two. 
We do not ask GoveiMimcnt for expen- 
.sive buihlings, or architecJural di<^- 
play.s, even in churches. We are in 
difficulty, and must he just before we 
are generous or ostentatious. Let us, 
then, see roads, tanks, and wells, plain, 
but substantial places of shelter f >r 
tr.av<llers at stages along the loj 1 
canals and weirs, as many as can ht 
made, and, above all, railroads ; and 
should it be that we aie ever diiven 
from India, there may remain monu- 
ments of our oeeupation as useful as 
the tanks and canals, though not so 
ornamenlal as the teinph s and moS(]Lies 
of our Hindoo and Mahomedan pre- 
dccessois, or .should it he that we 
remain, may we he enabled to exhibit 
works of utility to the neojde. 

Alas! for the weary jears that have 
passed in the accomplishment of even 
what has now been done ! Moat sor- 
rowfully do we deplore all the waste- 
ful wars of late years which, after the 
full treasury existing under Lord 
William Bentinck’s careful adminis- 
tration, swept away what resources 
had accumulated, and have plunged 
India millions further into debt, and 
anticipated the resources of }e.irs, 
deprived her of all improvements, be- 
sides leaving a heavy additional bur- 
then, as of Scinde (and we fear i)f the 
Punjab also), to be maintained at the 
general cost of the empire, till their 
revenues, if ever, can cover their ex- 
penditure ! 

It is useless to deplore the past, 
bitterly as it is to be deplored, or that 
apathy which, for years after the Ma- 
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hi^raUa war, kept ^hose to whom tile 
administration of India was entrusted 
from attention to this most needful 
subject. How niifbh time luo been 
lo.t — how many wasted >paiN theif 
are to deplore — wu need not even sit 
down to reckon. That stven hundred 
millions bteilin^ have been drawn from 
India, and that not one per cent, of 
this vast sura has been expended for 
its benefit, is a f ict past fjucstiun. All 
we is, that our local governments, 
pi esent and prospeclive> should be up 
and doing ; and those in the home 
administration who have the power 
should ste to il, that the obligations 
of our conquest of India are as exactly 
fulfilled to the country as is compatible 
with its financial condition ; for it 
cannot be denied that there is a very 
heavy reproach to be overcome, which 
not even all the useless or useful, or 
ihevitablo wars we have been engaged 
in, can furnish excuse tor. 

In particular, we urge the speedy 
accomplishment of i ailw u)s. No land 
can be fully valuable — no produce enn 
bo adiquately remuneiative — which 
1 ibours undtr the disadvtUifagcs which 
arc* att.ielicd to all districts in India 
wliicli are remote troni the coast, 
where the only markets aiv to be 
found — suiplus cotton, surplus giaui, 
‘'Ugar, oilseeds, hemp, hides. 1 he 
other jiroducts of India generally 
e\poi ted cannot remain, as the) now 
icnuin, on the hands of the firineis, 
or of the capitalists who purchase 
from farmers, but at a loss. Car r iat^e 
by bullocks is only available for si\ 
mouths in the year — the ^others are 
too hot, when foiage is not to be bad, 
or too wet, when merihandise or pro- 
duce is destroyed in transit. To reach 
Ilomhay, for Inst nice, from a distance 
of two hundred tmles, requires at 
least a month, or more, in the best 
sc*ason. Gram and cotton rqicn in 
March and April, and May is required 
to clean them for the maiket. Under 
speedy transinissiiui and sih, the 
fai nier or capital I -t might reeeive his 
retui ns in time to apply them to the 
next gear’s aj^ricultural operations. 
This he cannot do now — the rains 
intf>rvene, the Cotton receives dirt and 
injury by keeping; gram also becomes 
damp and musty, lloth, however, 
mu«it be sold ; hut ntither can be sold 
at the price that could bt rtahsed 
when they are fresh, and capitil has 
lam idle. Meanwhile, six to seven 


months must elapse, or from April to 
September or October, when the 
roads open, and carnage is resumed 
by the cai riers.* When taking down 
cotton or giam to the coa>,t, they 
bring up salt and groceries, usually 
niakiog hut one tiip tacli way before 
the hot weather or the rains again in- 
ti ene, and suspend further opera- 
tions. Thus h situated the whole of 
the Dckhan. the Ni/.'im’s dominions, 
Central India, and Rnjpootana, and 
the grcdler part of the Madras Presi- 
dency. The valKy of the Ganges is 
the only exception ; and there cv'"*, 
from the slow movements ot the ram, 
craft trade is hardly aect-leiatcd by 
the dispatch of produce ]>v ilicm, es- 
peciull) from the upjicr piovinccs. 
Put dni long lines of i ail way exist, 
which could ho fed h) the distmts 
tlity passed througli, the enterprise of 
tlic people would he aiiAnstd to exer- 
tion, as deeply as it now sleeps, to 
supply those entrepcits for cvpoit 
which would be giaduall) fonmd 
along its couiSL. There are no more 
enterprising mcrehaiits tlian the mtive 
Indian tiaders ; but wliilc the jnesint 
ImidraiKcs to trade exist, what can 
they do bu^# follow tho old slow track 
and sistenib of tin ir forefathers. Give 
them physical means of impiovement, 
and there can be no doubt whatever 
that they wiU avail themselves of 
them. 

Tin rc is every prospect that ground 
may he broken foi the fiist I ml i in 
1 ail wav at Poinba) in tho ensuing cold 
season tlie line has been limited to 
an exjiei nnental one of twcnt>-two 
miles, but it will lead to the place to 
wJijch prculiice is bi ought b) the land 
can lers, and from thence shipped in 
country vesstU, for the most pait 
hitherto for Bombay. The lino will 
hereafter constitute pait of tlit gicai 
line which it is proposed shall as- 
cend the M ilsey Ghat, and thence, 
traversing the northern portion of 
the Dekhm and Khaudeish, reach 
the valuable coal fields of the Ner- 
budila Wlicther this much may 
be 1 ealis(*d, w hether, as proposed, the 
line will hereafter he carried, as well 
to the north as to the south-east, to 
affoid the whole of the Dekhati the 
advantage it promises to afford, has 
to he pVovecl. We trust this grand 
problem may not Ik* long of solution ; 
.i.id 1*1 tb* lines from Bombav, as well 
ab those fiom Calcutta, Ike utility of 
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the most wonderful invention of modern 
times may be applied to the benefit and 
civilisation of this vast possession. 

The Bengal railwcjs seem to be 
likely to prove of more importance 
than was supposed. It had been feared 
that the steam navigation of the Ganges 
would prove a serious rival to the rail, 
and that while there were regular 
steamers on the Ganges, the employ- 
ment of the railway would he much 
diminished. There is no »loubt, how- 
ever, that the navigation of thfe Ganges 
becomes more difficult every year, and 
that however light of draft the steam- 
ers are, the obstruction to their pro- 
gress in the dry season are such as to 
render tfeeir value very uncertain ; nor 
does it appear that any vessel drawing 
more than three feet water can pass at 
all these points. During the present 
year, the Indian papers have teemed 
with accounl;s of steamers aground, 
and of delays and vexatious obstruc- 
tions too numerous to mention. The 
Ganges Steam Navigation Company 
has been reported in difficulty, and it 
is presumed will be broken up. The 
government-steamers seem to have 
fared uo better than those of the Com- 
pany. But the railwjiy can ^arry goods, 
heavy and light, as cheaply as native 
boats, while the rates of freights in 
the steamers, and their capabiliiies of 
storage, preclude the possibility of 
sending by them any but the lighte'^t 
goods. They cannot, therefore, ever 
enter into competition with a rapid 
and certain railway, either for general 
merchandise or for passengers ; and 
in the great coal fields of Bengal, wdiich 
improve as they are worked, there is 
an ample supply of fuel, of which the 
western coast is deficient, until the 
rail can reach the Nerbudda. The 
traffic of the valley of the Ganges is 
enormous, both downwards for exports 
and upwards for imports. Do not, 
then, these combinations give fair hope 
of success ? There can, indeed, be 
little to doubt of it, nor of the impetus 
which the rail will give to every un- 
dertaking within its influence. Its im- 
portance in a military and political 
point of view cannot be overrated. 
For the transport of troops, now sent 
in native boats, exposed to all the dan- 
gers and delays of the river navigation, 
for the transport of stores and muni- 
tions of war, and^ perhaps, above all, 
for the rapid and certain transmission 
of intelligence, it Will be an assistance 


to Government boyend all present com- 
putatiop. ' 

Delayed, as it has been, by various 
circumstances, weMMist that it^ com- 
mencement may not be postponed be- 
yond the present season, and that a 
happy spirit of rivalry may obtain be- 
tween the three presidencies (for Ma- 
dras also is to have its railway, and 
has obtained its guarantee) in this 
noble object ; nor can it be that our 
own country can be indifferent to its 
success, nor that our leading capital- 
ists should hesitate to invest their 
capital in these undertakings. India 
has never received assistance from 
English capital ; investments in under- 
takings there, though under our own 
Government, have been hitherto re- 
ceived with ii istrust, while we have 
seen those of foreign nations obtain 
credence and support which has been 
marvellous. Loans to North Ame- 
ricans, South Americans Portuguese, 
Spaniards, Greeks, have been afforded 
readily, and have proved dire sources 
of los-* and vexation. Vet an Indian 
investment, under the contronl of our 
own Government, a dividend of five 
per cent, more than nian> of our ow n 
railways now pay, guaranteed by that 
(government, and the vvlioh* manage 1 
by our own countrymen, is looktdupon 
coldly! Ought it to be so? We 
think not. Had the millions which 
have been invested in the slock of 
foreign states, with small chance of 
regular repayment, been employed 
judiciously to the improvement of our 
own greatest possession, even in pii- 
vate enterprises, they w'ould have, ere 
this, afforded satisfactory returns, and 
aided to cement that union of interests 
between the countries which, in every 
respect — social, political, and mer- 
cantile — is of the very highest national 
importance — we would by this time 
have established confidence in In- 
dia. Such we firmly believe to be 
the opening for employment of capi- 
tal, now available in India, in rail- 
ways. Much of the delusion regarding 
the vast profit of those in our own 
country is dispelled ; but in India 
there is a new field of enterprise, a 
vast population, a vast internal tra<ie, 
all waiting the result of the application 
of capital, which wo cannot think will 
be withheld at this interesting period, 
under the guarantees offered, and the 
very reasonable hope of profit which 
exists. 
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ON THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY. 

Could haughty Britain stoop so low from her laurehgirded throne^ 
When that noble chief was fallen^ €ind all his glory gono ? 

When vanished was his martial pnr ^ , and torn his waving plumei 
To lead the captive warrior forth to niLet a ft Ion’s doom ? 


With nations banded at her side — when ftom her throne she hurled 
I he arbiter of kingdoms wide, the conqueror of the world ; 

Could she not then ha\e stretched forth her victor arm to save 
Napoleon’s honoured chieftain — the bravest of the brave ? 

When bayonets flashed around him, and the sheen of sabres bright, 
he clove his red path forward through the thickest of the fight ; 
Where’er his waving crest was seen tossed by the battle’s breath, 
There hio brave host follow’ed him, to victory, or to death. 

Look on him now, hov/ fearlessly he marches forth to diej . 

How proud his noble beai ing, and how calm that haughty eye : 

And his voice will sound Us latest in tones as full and clear 
As when above the fight it rose in spirit-stirring cheer. 

He waved his white-plumed hat, high as he did of yore. 

When his comrades stood behind him, the enemy before ; 

“ Adieu, my brethren !” was the last, the hero’s brief farewell — 

The signal w\'ived — the volley streamed — anclthe noble chieftain fell. 

He fell — whose life the northern snows on red Sinolensko’s plain. 
The Cossack’s lance more deadly still had both assailed in vain ; 
Whose heart, though swayed by di stiny, was to the mighty true— 
He fell, who stood where thousands died, at deadly Waterloo! 

An(l, oh I if in that blooily day w’hen the star of victory waned. 

Amid the thundering cannon’s smoke, nor ev’n a hope remained ; 
Oh’ if the death so oft he dared had found lnm even then, 

And he had died — as soldiers die — on the fiedd of fighting men. 

He should have fallen with the brave upon that glorious field ; 

With those immortal guards who died, but knew not how to yield — 
Leading the chivalry of France along like a resistless tide — 

Where battle raged the thickest, ’twas ihoie he should have died. 

And can it be that England— the glorious and the free — 

The conqueror of France on earth, the mistress of the sea — 

So far forgot her laurelled pride, nor even dared to save 
The glory and the pride of France — the bravest of the brave. 

She did forget, and from that hour for ever shall b^r name 
Be stained with the accursed spot — the impress of her sharo^— 

The mightust power looked placid on and saw her allies slay. 

When the fight he led so well was o’er — all that could die of Ney. 

And, oh I when dark oblivion has for ever o’er them tbrovrii 
The shadow of her silent pall, nor ev’n their names are known : 

The memory then of him they slew shall glorious shine on high. 

In the light of fame’s immortal wreath — “the brave con never diel" 
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The minute examination of any one 
authentic work does more to familiarise 
us with the liistory of the period to 
which it refers, than the perusal of a 
hundred ahridjarments. It is probable 
that more graphic pictures of the bar 
of his time, and of the civic contests at 
a period of what soon became a death- 
struggle between political parties, are 
to he gleaned from Roger North’s 
liighly-coloured narratives, than in any 
other way.* A single sentence often 
imi)lics a whole train of feelings scarcely 
su-'pected to have existed ; and yet which 
whf;n exposed to view give the explana- 
tion of becrets*otherwi8e wholly unintel- 
ligible. We begin to understand — nay 
to participate in — the passions that di- 
vided society in the days of the Char- 
leses and the Jameses. We sec tho 
interior of courts and cabinets in a way 
in wliieh it was not given to the histo- 
rians — from whose works tho public 
yet gleaiih its general kuowfedge of the 
facts of any ])articular reign — to 'see 
them. The Walpoles and the Ilerveys 
have betrayed secrets winch the Smol- 
letts, and Kelsharns, and the tribe of 
compilers never dreamt of. I'lie al- 
most unlimited puldication of private 
iloeuments, which eacli day is disin- 
terring from old family repositories^, 
will compel the whole of onr civil 
history to be re-written. Of tho 
p(*riod of the Restoi ation no man 
can be said to know anything who hrts 
not read tho memoir.s of Evelyn and 
Pepys.f Evelyn is many ways a more 
respectable man, and must remain a 
higher name in our literature. Pepys 
was, however, a much more enter- 
taining fellow ; and w'e doubt whether 
the revelation of his own character, 
strangely given as in his mem lirs, is 
not almost as valuable a part of his 


work, as that which, in a more proper 
sense, adds to the materials of history. 

WcxSpeak of the revelation being 
strangely given us. Lord Braybrooke 
ha.s published three editions of the Me- 
moirs, J each in some respects commu- 
nicating information not to he found 
in the others, though the last is in 
every important respect infinitely the 
bestr The “ Diary,” l>y which we 
chiefly know Pepys, was drawn up in 
the form of a journal-— he noting down 
in a peculiar cipher the incidents of 
each day, important or unimportant as 
they might be. This short-bund seems 
to have answered its purposes of con- 
cealment ; for, as far as w'c can learn 
from Lord Braybrooke’s preface to the 
earlier editions, it does not appear to 
have been deci[)horod till some short 
time before its pul)licntion. That Pe- 
pys bimsi’lf trusted to his disguise is 
plain, from an entry with which the ' 
journal closes : — 

“ And llms ends all that 1 doubt 1 
shall ^ver he able to do with my owui 
eyt‘s ill the kooping of my j’ournal, I not 
being ahlo to do it any longer, having 
dono now so long as to- undo my eye.* 
ov(*ry time I lako a pen in my hanll, and 
t herefore, whatever eoines of it, I must 
lorbear; ami therefore resolve, from 
tliis time forward, to have it kept by my 
people in long-hand, and must be con- 
tented to Slit dowm no more than wliat is 
fit for them and all the world to know ; 
or if there he anything, 1 must endea- 
vour to keep a margin in my hook open 
to add here and there a note in short- 
hand with my own hand.” 

We have thus become almost acci- 
dentally acquainted with what Pepys — 
indulging at the same time his habitual 
caution, and the garrulous propensity 
which was his very nature — thought 


* An analytical review of Roger North’s “ Lives of his Brothers, Lord Guilford 
and Dudley North,” with mo.st amusing extracts froju that odd book, will be found 
ii; Volume X. of 'fiiE Duulin Univeusity Magazine. 

t “Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty in the 
Reigns of Charles ll. and James ll. Edited by Richard LcmuI Braybrooke.” 5vols. 
London : Henry Colburn. 1828. 
t 1825— 1828— 1848. 
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lie bad effectually^hidden. Of Pepy^’s 
‘‘ Correspondence/’ for which we are 
a|so indebted to Lord Praybrooke, and 
which exhibits ai«>ther phase of his 
character, a great portion had a nar- 
row escape of being altogether lost. 
Some seventy volumes of original pa- 
pers that ha<l belonged to Pepys are 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library, 
among Dr. llaulinson’s collection. 
How Dr. RawHnson became possessed 
of these, Lord Braybrooke was unable 
to learn. It would appear, hi wever, 
that his interposition saved them from 
destruction, and secured their pre- 
servation in a place of secure and con- 
venient deposit. 

Samuel Pepys was descended from 
the Pepyses of Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Our hero is said to have 
been of a younger branch, llis father 
was a tailor, which may for a while have 
dimmed his pretensions in heraldic 
eyes ,* for we find him telling us of read- 
ing for the first time “ Fuller’s Wor- 
thies,” and being much troubled that, 
though he had some discourse with me 
about my family and arms, he says no- 
tliing at all of us, nor mentions us either 
jiii (Cambridgeshire or Norfolke. But 
I I hcdieve, indeed, our family was never 
considerable.” The father retired from 
trade in or about KiGO, and resided for 
the rest of his life — some twenty years 
— at Brampton. 

Samud was horn on the 23rd of 
February, 10.32, He appears to have 
pnssed from Huntingdon School to 
St. Paul’s, where bo continued till 
IG.'jO, early in which year his name 
appears as a sizar on the books of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. In the 
next year lie removed to Magdalene’s, 
\\hero he was elected into a scholar- 
ship. The only record of his college 
career is the following : — 

“ October 21, 1 0.5^1. 

“ Peapys and Hind were snleinnly ad- 
nioni'ihed by myself ami Mr. Hill, for 
being scamJaliniiily oversorved with 
drink the night befoVc. 3'his was done 
in the preseiiee of all the Fellows then 
resident. 

“ John Wood, Rogr.” 

’"liJ October, 1G5 j, he married Eli- 
zabeth St. Michel. His wife was of 
French descent. Some account is given 
of her parentage in a letter addressed 
by her brother to Pepys— th(‘y were 
grandchildren of the high sheriff of 


Anjou in France, all of whose family 
were rigid Catholics. The father of 
Mrs. Pepys w'as disinherited on his 
conversion to Protestantism. Being 
deprived of any^rtune from his family, 
he came over as gentleman-oarver to 
Queen Henrietta Marin. This would 
not seem a good place for a Protes- 
tant, and he was soon dismissed, having 
hU lick a friar who rebuked him for not 
attending mass. He soon after married 
an Irish widow, and then served against 
the Spaniards. While he was away, his 
wife and children were ** inveigled by 
pretended devouts" into a Roman Ca- 
tholic establishment, whence the future 
Mrs. Pepys, then only twelve or thir- 
teen years old, and extremely hand- 
some, was removeil into the tJrsulines, 
which was then considered the strictest 
convent in Paris.” St. Michel, how- 
ever, who was almost distracted at 
what h.ad occurred, succeeded in reco- 
vering them. How Pefiys and his wife 
became acquainted is not recorded. 
The marriage seems to have been a 
sufficiently happy one, though nothing 
could easily be more rash. He was 
but twenty-three, and his wife fifteen, 
and neither of them had anything. Sir 
Edward Montague, afterwards first 
Earl of Sandwich, was, however, a re- 
lative of Pepys’s, and appears at all 
times to have been a faithful and anx- 
ious friend, and with him he was em- 
ployed, probably as Bccretary. In 
1G.'j8 he attended Sir Edward on his 
expedition to the Sound, and on their 
return was, through Montagu’s inte- 
rest, employed in some public office 
connected with the pay of the army. 

He was afterwards appointed secre- 
tary to the two generals of the Fleet, 
and went to Scboveling on board the 
flag-ship of his patror^to bring home 
Charles the Second. Sir Edward was 
rewarded with an earldom. In the 
followingsurniner Pepys was nominated 
Cb*rh of the Acts of the Navy. In 
this office Pepys’h great talents for busU' 
ness soon developed themselves. The 
age was a licentious one, and Pepys, 
though he escaped its vices, was one 
who enjoyed pleasure. We say, 

“ though he escaped its vices but 
we say it with hesitation, as Pepys had 
an eye for female beauty, and gave 
frequent occasions to what may or 
may not have been causeless jealousy 
on the part of his wife ; and Lord 
Braybrooke’s suppression of parts of 
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tho Diary ’* may have reference to 
stories of the kind, too good to be 
translated out of the secretary’s own 
cypher. His attenddt^pe on the thea- 
tre was constant. However, his 
first object was a conscientious ful- 
filment of his duty ; and Lord Bray- 
brooke expresses amazoinent how he 
could have found time to despatch so 
much business as he did, and to make 
copies of the voluminous papers con- 
nected with the Navy. ‘‘ I'hese papers 
afford,” says Lord B. ‘^thebesttividence 
that he laboured incessantly for tho 
good of the service, and endeavoured 
to check the contractors by whom the 
naval stores were then supplied, and to 
establish ^such regulations in the dock- 
yards as might en^ure order and eco- 
nomy. He also strenuously advocated 
the promotion of the old-established 
officers of the navy, striving to coun- 
teract the unglue influence exercised 
by the court minions, which too often 
prevailed on that unprincipled govern- 
ment over every claim of merit or 
service ; and he resisted to the utmost 
tlie open system of selling places prac- 
tised in every department of the state 
in the most unblushing manner.” 

Ill Pepys there was a rgsolute he- 
roism which shewed itself in doing his 
duty in circumstances where others 
held aloof. When the Plague came and 
London was deserted, Pepys remained 
at his post. “ Tho sickness thickens 
round us,” said he, writing to Sir 
William Coventry; ‘^yon took your 
turn of the sword — I must not, there- 
fore, grudge to take mine of the pesti- 
lence.” During the Fire of London 
Pepys again exhibited tho calmest cou- 
rage, and did more than any one else 
in rendering essential service. He 
sent persons f»om the dockyards to 
blow up the bouses, and thus arrested 
the progress of the flames. 

“ 111 tli<‘ spring of IGfiH, when Do Riiy- 
, tor’s successfiil eiitcrisc against (^hat- 
ham, in the preceding year, became the 
subject of a parliament ary inquiry, the 
officers of the Navy Board na^arally 
incurred tho greatest share of the pub- 
lic indignation ; they wore accordingly 
summoned to tho bar of the House of 
Commons, Upon this occasion tho Clerk 
of the Acts undertook their defence, and, 
in a speech of three hours’ duration, 
succeeded so well in proving that tho 
blame neither rested with himself nor 
his colleagues, that no farther proceed- 
ings were instituted against them.'* 


« In the summer <ff 1609, Pepvs dis- 
contimy^d his Journal, in consequence 
of increasing' weakness of sight, and 
though his eyes fecovered he never 
resumed it. We must, then, in judg- 
ing of the Journal remember that it 
gives but the early years of his official 
life ; and the Clerk of the Acts was a 
different man from the Secretary of 
the Admiralty of after days. His 
comparative youth too accounts for the 
temper of levity with which he re- 
garded the sins and scandal of the most 
vicious court that had ever existed in 
England. In the course of 1669, 
Pepys obtained leave of absence from 
his office for a few months, and .ac- 
companied by his wife he visited France 
and Hoibind. His time was, even 
while abroad, devoted to the service 
of the department to which he be- 
longed, and he occupied himself in 
obtaining information with respect to 
the Dutch and French navies. Shortly 
after his return he lost his wife. 
Through Pepys’s life he had some 
misgivings of his wife’s religion. Hav- 
ing been educated for some years of 
her early life in a k'rcneh convent he 
thought she might have retained soin ' 
of the feelings towards Romanism tha. 
it had been the object of her instruc- 
tors to inculcate, but shortly before 
her death she received the sacrament 
with her husband from the rector of 
the parish, and thus this doubt was 
dispelled. 

In a few^ years afterwards the ques- 
tion was Pepys’s own religion. Pepys 
had been a roundhead when a hoy, 
and he tells us of serious fear that 
he at one time entertained after the 
Restoration, lest a schoolfellow should 
remember that on the day the king 
was beheaded he said, ** Were 1 to 
preach on this occasion my text should 
be ‘ the memory of the wicked shall rot.’ ” 
The fact that Pejiys had been a round- 
head, or called so when at school, was 
entirely forgotten, but in general ma- 
lice dealt not with facts or half facts, 
but with absolute falsehoods, admit- 
ting of no explanation, nor of any 
other contradiction than such as arises 
from being able to prove the witnesses 
of the invented calumny unworthy of 
any credit. Pepys was returned as 
member to the House of Commons, 
but his seat was disputed, and the 
House thought itself entitled to exa- 
mine some statements that personally 
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affect(|l Pepys. Itfwas stated that ht 
had an altar and a crucifix in hi$^hoiise. 
It was with difficulty extorted that the 
information on whrch the House was 
disposed to act had been given by Lord 
Shaftesbury. Sir J. ^anks was also 
said to have seen the altar. Shaftes- 
bury evaded and equivocated, denied 
the altar, but said he saw something 
like a crucifix, whether painted or 
carved he could not say, “his memory 
was so imperfect that were he on his 
oath he could give no testimony.’' 
Banks denied the thing altogether. 
One solitary word of truth there docs 
not appear to have been in the accusa- 
tion. The opposition to Pepys was 
allow’ed to drop, and he was allowed 
peaceably to retain his seat. Pepvs’s 
journal bears incontrovertible testimo- 
ny to his attachment to the Church of 
England : — 

“ In some of the earliest pages of his 
Diary how' interesting are the accounts 
of Ills attendance on the worship of that 
Church, when her rites wore adminis- 
t<M*cd to a scattered (lock by a few faith- 
ful and courageous m(*n, who met for 
that purpose in secret and in danger, 
like the Fathers of the primitive ('iiurch 
^ under the tyranny (d their heathen jier- 
'^'(Mitors ! After the Restoration, the 
confidential s«!rvant of the Duke of York, 
and th(‘ vSeeretary of the Admiralty to 
Chailes II. and James H., saw, ini- 
(lonbtedly, how much his temporal inte- 
r(‘sts would he promoted hy his conver- 
sion to that faith which both those 
princes had (‘mbraced, and for the pro- 
pagation of which the last of them, his 
immediate patron, manifested siu-h a 
bigoted and fanatical <;nthiisiasm. But 
there is no reason for believing that any 
such temptation ever entered into liis 
mind ; or, if it did, the reader will see, 
in the close of this memoir, the most 
satisfactory proofs that it was steadily 
.and successfully resisted.” — Lord Bniy~ 
hrooke. Life of Pepys. 

In 1073, the Duke of York having 
resigned all his employments, Pepys 
was called into the king's immediate 
service as secretary for the affairs of 
the navy. In 1079, Pepys was again 
accused. It was the day of pretended 
plots and conspiracies. Pepys was ac- 
cused of treasonable correspondence 
with France, and was committed to the 
Tower. One of his servants gave tes- 
timony that his master was a Roman 
Catholic, and that a foreign music 
master who lived in Pepys’s house was 


ii priest in disguise. The servant af- 
terwards retracted all he said, and if 
other evidence of Popys’s innocence he 
required it is eiifiagh to say that Eve- 
lyn states his belief that the accusation 
was altogether groundless. 

Another change in the constitution 
of the Admiralty separated Pepys from 
it, but during tins interval he attended 
Charles at Newmarket, and it was 
then and there that he took down in 
shorthand from Charles’s ow n lips tho 
roiniintii? narrative of his escape after 
the battle of Worcester. 

Jn the next year the king assumed 
the office of Lorlt High Admiral, and 
Pepys was constituted secretary for 
the affairs of the Ailmiralt^, which 
office he filled during tho remainder of 
Charles’s reign, and the whole of Jame.s 
II. When news camo of the landing 
of William, .Tames was sitting to Knel- 
ler for his picture ; witji entire com- 
posure he desired the painter “ to 
proceed and finish the portrait, that 
his good friend might not be disap- 
pointed — 

“ The history of the p«>rio<l from Mr. 
Pepys’s committal to the 'fower to tho 
aTxlieation of James 11., so far as tho 
administration of (he navj is coiieerned, 
and the part borne by him llierein, will 
be found I'ully aiifl eh'gunliy detailed in 
his Memoirs, publislu'd inIGfiO, which tho 
reader may consult for his iriofo ample 
satisfaction. I'^rom the [)crusal of this 
inlerc'^ling little tract, as wa-ll as many 
parts of the work now published, it uiuy 
be seen how orroneounly the merit of 
restoring the navy to its pristine splen- 
dour has been assigned to James H. by 
his difierent biographers. JMr. Stanier 
Clarke, in particular, actii-ally dwells 
upon the essential and lasting benefit 
which that monarch conferred on his 
Cfnintry, hy building up and regcnernftiig 
the itnrnl pou'er ; and asserts, as a punf 
of the king' Si gieat ahihfy^ that the regu^ 
ialioH'i still enforced under the orders of 
the AdmiralHiy arc nearly the same as 
those otiginally draivn up by him. It be- 
corne.s duo, therefore, to Mr. Pepys to 
explain, that for these improvements, 
the value of which no person can doubt, 
wo are indebted to him, and not to his 
royal master. To establish this fact, it 
is only necessary to refer to the MSS. 
connected w ith the subject, in the Bod- 
leian and Pepysian Libraries, by which 
the extent of Mr. Pepys*s official labours 
can alone be appreciated ; and we even 
find in the Diary, as early as 1G68, that 
a long letter of regulation, produced 
before the Commissioners of toe Navy 
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by the Duke of York, as his own aompo- 
isition, was entirely written by the Clerk 
of the Acts .” — Lord BuDjbrooka. — Life. 

Pepys’s attachment to James was 
too great to have it natural that he 
thoulcJ continue to be employed after 
the Revolution, and ho passed into pri- 
vate life. Still till the time of his 
death he was consulted about all things 
that in any way related to the navy. 
In 1684, he was raised to the high 
station of President of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1703 he died. “ I never,” 
said the clergyman who attended him 
in his death illness — M I riever attended 
any sick or dying person that died with 
so much CJiristian greatness of mind, 
or a more lively sense of immortality, 
or .so much fortitude or patience, in 
so loT)g and sharp a trial, or greater 
resignation to the wdl winch he ac- 
knf|vvledgcd to be the wisdom of God.’* 

TI’C “Diaky” is the record of ten 
years^froiri January, 16.59-60, to 
]\Iay, 1670. In the earlier editions 
of the work Lord Rraybrooke had 
consiilerahly abridged the nawative; 
and even in tlie last editimi there are 
omissions. The manners of oiir age 
will not permit much that^ in days in- 
finitely less licentious than those of 
the second (Uiarles, was inoftVnsively 
anti innocently spoken and w-ritteo, 
and wc doubt, accordingly, the fitness 
of aiiy omissions whatever. Allowance 
is made for the difierence of manners 
which neutralises whatever is mischiev- 
ous : and a distrust of every part of the 
work is introduced, when an editor 
once begins to exercise his own discro- 
tioi» in determining how much or how 
little of the work he edits is to appear 
before the public. In the new e«htion 
of Pepys, tho additions are very con- 
sidorahle — scarce a page where they 
do not occur ; and, as in tho original 
selet Dons, all that hon' on the general 
history of the coiin.i-y was studiously 
preserved, it now happens, that the 
matter, for the first time printed, and 
winch was then omitted, is tha- which 
relates to Pepys himself, or to some 
passing incident of no seeming im- 
portanci*. 'Fo us these trifilng trails 
of character — those transieid indica- 
tions of manners, are of more value 
than the motxs formal passages, if, 
indeed, anything in tins most amusing^' 
and most unreserved journal can be 
called formal. There is not a single 


jiage of the new edition which it is not 
ueces8|iry to read, as the additions are 
often of but a few lines, and are not 
in any way distinn^uished by any difi’er- 
ence of tyj)e. The new edition is, in 
truth, an absolutely new work. Lord 
Braybrooke’s riotes to it are also con- 
siderably more illustrative of the text 
than those in the former editions. 
Five-and-tw'cnry years have not prissed 
without having considerably increased 
bis means of information on the sub- 
jects with which his notes are occupied. 

The Diary'’ commences at a time 
when it was manifest that tlic son of 
Cromwell had not the genius or the 
dis])Osition to retain the sovereignty 
of England. Everything tended to a 
restoration. We may as well trans- 
cribe Pepys two first entries, as they 
have tho advantage both of exhibiting 
the posture of public iiflairs, and of 
shewdng his own charcicter : — 

“16.50-00 Blessed ho (lod, at the 

end of the last year I was in very gootl 
health, without any sense ol' my old 
pain, but upon taking cold. 1 lived in 
Axe-yard, having my wife, and servant 
.Tane, and no other in family than us 
three. 

The coriclitinn of the state was thusj 
vi/., tho Rump, iifler being disturbed 
by iny Lord J^amheid, was latiJyie- 
turned to sit again. ’I’he ofiiem's of llu‘ 
army all forei'd to yiidd. Law.^on lies 
still in the rivi r, and Menk is with his 
army in .Scotlatni. Only my Lord Lam- 
bert is not \eteoine intotlie parliament, 
nor is it e.^peetod that he will withuuL 
being lorced to it. The new common 
eouneil of tin* city do speak very high ; 
and hud .‘^ent to Monk their sword- 
bearer, to ae(jiiaint him with their dosire.s 
for a Iree and iull jiarlianient, whieli is 
at present the desires, and the hopes, 
and the cxfieclatioiis of all. Twenty- 
two of the old S(‘oluded members having- 
been at the llonse-door the last week to 
demand entrance, but it was denied 
them ; and it is believed, that neither 
tl.'^y nor the people will he satisfied till 
the lioiise he tilled. My own private 
condition very Jiaiidsonie, ;in<l esteemed 
rich, but, indeed, very poor ; besides 
niy goods of my house, and my office, 
which at present is sornew hat certain. 
Mr. Downing master of my office. 

“ .Ian. I. St (Lord’s day) — 'I'lns mocii- 
ing (we living lately in the garret), I 
rose, put on my suit with gnjat skirts, 
having not lately worn any other clothes 
but tiiem. Went to Air. Gunning’s 
chapel at Exeter House, where he made 
a very good scrinou upon these words — 
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‘ That in the fulness^ of time God scn^ 
his Sow, made of.a woman,’ Str. ; show- 
in*^ that, by ‘made under the Aiw,’ is 
meant the cirt uineiiion, u hioh is so- 
lemnised this da)’. Dined at home in 
the ^CCfirrot, where my wile dressed the 
remains of a turkey, and in the doinir of 
it she burned her liand. 1 staid at homo 
the w'h',*lo afternoon lookini^ over my 
accounts.’’ 

The Downing here men rioned is des- 
cribed by Wood as “ a sider with all 
times and changes, skille<i in the com- 
mon cant, and a j>reaehcr occasionally.” 
ITe was employed by Croinwelhand af- 
ter the llestnration lie became secretary 
to the Treasury. Pep) s’s employment 
iindtr him was in some w^ay connected 
with the Pxcliequer. 'Fhe Mr. Gunning 
w hom lie mentions, became afterwards 
Bishop of Ely. He had continued to 
read the Liturgy at Exeter House, 
when the parliament was most predo- 
minant, for which Wood often rebnkeil 
him. Downing’s changes of politics 
in these strange times, when no man 
could sec his way, are not to he too 
harshly judged of. The fact itself 
was, probahly, nothing more than that 
h(‘ served umUr the pai I lament, and 
^al'teFW’ards iimh r (iharlcs. The tem- 
per in which it is recorded is, that of 
some writer of the day relating the 
fact in a lone that exhibits his own 
f( clings, and not those of the person 
he ^le^c•ril)e'. We mention thiss, bc- 
eau-(' too mneli stnsss has been laid on 
P( p)s’s schof)l-hoy Roimdhoadism, and 
Ids being indebted to Downing for the 
hmnhle office which he hcM, lias been 
made the subject of absurd accusation 
against him. In spite of his schoolboy 
j’epublicanistn, which w^as but a tran- 
sient fever of tlie mind, Pepys was, 
long before the Restoration, in spirit 
and in bearl, a loyalist. In religion, 
he was at all times an episcopalian ; 
an(l the thought of Royalty and the 
Cliurch were at that time fixedly as- 
sociated in men’s minds. There is a 
striking entry, dated the 30111 of Janu- 
ary, 1059 (1000, as we would WTite), 
for the first time printed, in Lord 
Braybrooke’s last edition of the 
If, Diary,” which show's the true tone 
o^Pepys’s feelings “ This morning, 
before I was up, I fell a singing of my 
song ‘ Great, good, and just,* &c, and 
put myself thereby in mind that this 
was the fatal day, now ten years since, 
his Majesty died. There seems now 


to be a general cease of talk, it being 
taken for granted that Monk do re- 
solve to stand to the parliament, and 
nothing cdse.’* 'IJlie expectation, then, 
of the Restoration was dving aw^ay at 
the time when Pepys’s thoughts were 
thus occupied. What Pepys calls hi^ 
song, was the beginning of Montrose'S 
verses on the execution of Charles, 
which he had set to music: — 

“ (lrc.it, goiKl, uiid jn?t, rouM I but rate 
-My jiiitif, nirl tliv too rigid fuU* i 
I’ll worM to surii a atiain, 

’I'h t It ilmuhl lUliigs.' oiKO 

Hut, Muce thy loud-tonj/uwl blood dciTif.ml.s imp- 
el ita, 

-More I'loiii iJrliiri'iu' h iiida Llum -Argus’ oyc*;. 

I’ll Biiigthj o'» wiuii'i aiili truiu|H.t (hmuuJu, 

And virito thy updiiph with, blood und woumln,” 

The flnetuntiuns of opinion every- 
where, and t!ie watchful anxiety w'ith 
which Monk’s movernentH were re- 
garded by all, during a period in which 
tljc fate of the nation seemed to de- 
pend on tlui part he mi§;ht take, 'are 
nowhere so strikingly describeil as in 
this journal, llis whole conduct, in- 
terpreted by the fact of his ultimately 
declaring for the Restoration, is, in the 
popular histories of England, des- 
cribed as if it were consi''tent, and as 
if the jmrpose which he uccompli.shed 
was a part •of his original design, and 
not like most of tht? acts of men, in 
whatever [lusitiou, a compromise with 
circumstances w hieh they hut partially 
influence. We learn more ot human 
iiatuie, and more of actual fact, in 
these successive notices, drawn up 
w'ithout the key which after-events 
give. Tlie joy of tlie city, when Monk 
di^clared fur a free parliament, and 
wliefi the Rump was dethroned, is 
well told • — 

“11/7/ Fehruarif, 1 — We 

were told that th parlianumt had 
M'nt Scott and Rohinson to Monk this 
aiteriiooii, but lie vv<»uld not hear them. 
And that the mayor and aldermen had 
oflered their own houses for liiinself and 
his oJlic'ers; and that his soldiers wmuld 
lack lor noiliing. yVnrl indi'crl I saw 
many peojde give the soldun*s drink and 
money, and all along the streets eried, 
‘God bless thr'in !’ and e-\traordinary 
good words. Hence we went to a mer- 
chant’s house hard by, where I saw Sir 
Nich. Crisp, and so we went to tint? Star 
Tavern (Monk being then at Benson’s j. 
In Clioapside tliore was a great many 
bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells 
in all the churches as we went home 
were a-riiigi»g. Hence we went home- 
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wardw, it beinp; about ten at night. But 
the common joy that was everywhere to 
be seen ! The number of bonfires, there 
being fourteen between St. Dunstan’s 
and Temple Bar, ana at Strand Bridge 
1 could nt one time tell thirty-one fires. 
In King-street seven or eight ; and all 
along burning, and roasting, ami drink- 
ing for rumps. There being rumps tied 
upon sticks, and carried up and down. 
The butchers at the May Bole in the 
Strand rang a poal vvilh their knives 
when thew were going to sacrifice their 
rump. On Ludgate Hill tl^oro was 
one turning of the spit that had a rump 
tied upon it, and another basting of it. 
Indeed it wnas past imaginalion, both 
the greatness and the sudd(*nne.ss of it. 
At one end of the street you would think 
there wa^s a whole lane of lire, and so 
hot that we were fain to keep on the 
further side.” 

Still all was doubtful. Something 
like. monarchy, is becoming the popu- 
lar thought. Pepys’s entry of the 
first of March following tells us — 
“ Great is the talk of a single person, 
and that it wnjuhl be Charles, George, 
or Richard* again. Great, also, is 
the dispute now in the House in whose 
name the new writs shall run for the 
next parliament ; and it said that 
Mr. Prin, in opim house, said, ‘ In 
King Charles’s.’ ” 'fhe eniry of 
March the tith contains the follow- 
ing : — “ My Lord [Sir E. Montagu] 
told me that there was great endea- 
vours to bring in the Protector again ; 
but he told me, too, that he did mit 
think it would last long if he W'ere 
brought in ; no, nor the King neither 
(though he seems to think that he will 
come in), unless he carry himself very 
soberly and well. Everybody now 
drinks the King’s health without any 
fear ; whereas it was before very pri- 
vate that a man dare do it.” 

Pepys’s solution of Lambert’s not 
being unwilling to go to the Tower is 
not bad : — “ My Lord did seem to won- 
der much why Lambert was so willing 
to be put into the Tower, and thinks 
he has some design in it ; but I think 
that he is so poor that he cannot use 
his liberty for debts, if he were at 
liberty ; and so it is as good and better 
for him to be there than anywhere 
else.” 

In Dr. Beattie’s “ Life of Campbell 
the Poet ’ we remember something 


yke this. An Irfth patriot of 179S 
finds l^mself comfortably boarded and 
lodged as a state prisoner. He is de- 
tained so long thSt a kind of intimacy 
grows up between him and his gaoler. 
The governor of the prison has a 
daughter, who listens indulgently to 
his stories of forfeited estates and 
chateaux in Ireland, inherited from 
his ancestors in the days of Milesius. 
The state prisoner gradually becomes 
a great man ; and as he is pretty sure to 
return each evening about dinner-time, 
is allowed to ramble where he pleases 
during the day. At last a x’eal griev- 
ance comes — the order for his libera- 
tion — and O’ Donovan is obliged to 
curtail his name of some dozen* of 
Celtic letter ’, which he had each day 
amused hiniseif in explaining to the 
governor’s daughter ; has to forget all 
about Milesius, and Finn M^Comhal, 
and the glories and victories of his 
ancestors, Christian and Pagan, and 
earn liis bread, or cease to eat it, as if 
he were no better than a mere Saxon. 

Pepys was not entrusted with the 
.’'ceret of Sir Edward Montagu, who 
liad been in correspondence with the 
King and the Duke of York for some 
time ; nor were the movements of 
Monk and Montagu in concert, tlioiigli 
all were plainly tending to the Restora- 
tion. When Montagu determined on 
taking Pepys on hoard with him in the 
vessel that was to bring back the King, 
the object of the voyage was not com- 
municated to Pepys, nor perhaps was 
it (|iute distinctly before Montagu’s 
own mind — it depended on so many 
calculations, and on so many contin- 
gencies that were beyond the reach of 
calculation. Pej)ys made his will, and 
left to his wife all he had in the world, 
except his books. In spite of his joy- 
ous anticipations connected with the 
purpose of the voyage, which he more 
than suspected, he had misgivings ; 
and he seems to have busied himself in 
reading signs in the heavens, and 
guessing what Destiny was about, by 
watching the shiftings of the clouds, 
and the changes of the wind. I 
took,” says he, a short, melancholy 
leave of my father and mother, with' 
out having them to drink, or say arTjv- 
thing of business one to another. At 
Westminister, by reason of rain and 
an easterly wind, the water was so 
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high that there w%s boats rowed in 
King-Street, and all our yards were 
drowned that no one could go *to iny 
house, so as no mar^ has seen the like 
almost, and most houses full of wa- 
ter.” 

Montagu also made his will, for we 
have an entry : — ** ('arricd ni> Lord’s 
will in a black box to Mr. W. Mon- 
tagu, for him to keep for him.” Still, 
in spite of a few misgivings, the omens 
were favoiu’ahle, and Pepys soon gets 
into exulting spirits. IVpyss had 
been a prosperous life hitherto, and 
there was now the dawn of higher 
prosperity. Competence, at least, was 
within his reach — probably wealth, 
and perhaps rank. Tlie manners of 
the time w^ere such as to us would ap- 
pear strange — nay shabby. Presents — 
bribes, in truth — were universal ; and 
it seems astonishing how a system of 
corruption, extending itself to every- 
thing, and overspreading private and 
public life, did not leave society less 
sound at the core than it appears to 
have hecn. When Downing, Pepys’s 
first master, went on an excursion to 
Holland, ho took a civil leave of the 
)toor clerk, w'ho was trendding lest 
Vhis master wuis about diMiiissing him. 
“ 1 was afraid,” says Pepys, “ that ho 
would have told me something of re- 
moving me from my oifice ; hut he did 
not ; but that he would do me any 
service that lay in his pow'er. So I 
went down, and sent a porter to my 
house for my best fur cap ; hut Ih3 
corning loo late with it, 1 did not ])re- 
sent it to him ; and so 1 returned arnl 
went to Heaven,* where 1 dined.” 

l^epys w«xs now in the position to 
feel hokV much more blessed it is to 
receive than to give. He is appointed 
secretary to the two generals of tho 
fleet, and v e find him writing, in his 
secret cypher — ‘‘ Strange how these 
people do promise me anything ; one 
a rapier, the other a vessel of wine or 
a gun ; and one offered me a silver 
hatband to do him a courtesy. 1 pray 
God to keep me from being proud, or 
too much lifted up hereby.” We have 
an entry of the 30th — ‘‘ I was saluted 
-hi the morning with two letters from 
one I had done a favour to, 
wnich brought me in each a piece of 
gold.” Neither of the passages which 


we have last ijuoted are in the earlier 
editions of the Diary and this may 
suggest to our readers how iinpeA'Ct 
any acrpiaintanoe^with the book de- 
rived from the former editions can be. 
An entry of April the 1st fldlows, the 
following sontence of wliichwas first 
printed in 1848; — ''April I (Lord’s 
Dav). — This morning I gave Mr. Hill, 
that was on board with tho vice-admi- 
ral, a bottle of wine, and was exceed- 
ingly satisfied with tho power I have 
to make iiiy friends welcome.” Some 
parts of the entry, that may be of use 
with referenc(‘ to general history, fol- 
low ; but their value for this, or for 
any purpose, is diminished, by omitting 
anytliing illustrative of the character 
(if the writer. 'The entire lAirescrve 
with which everything that passes 
through his mind is jotted down, is no 
iiiconsiderahle part of the evidenee 
that makes us rely entirely on his 
fidelity. Montagu soon (•eased to Have 
any secrets frinn l*epys ; hut tiie ne- 
cessity of caution and secrecy -still 
existed. When at sea, they h*ai n that 
" All the news from London is, that 
tilings go on furlhor towai ds a king; 
that the Skinners’ Coiujiany, th(3 other 
day, at their ent(’rtaining of General 
Monk, had*took down the Parliament 
Arms in their Hall, and set up the 
King’s. My Lord and I had a great 
deal of discourse about the several 
cajitains of the fleet, and his interest 
among them, and had his mind clear 
to bring in tlie King. He confessed 
to me that he was not sure of his own 
captain to be true to him, and that he 
did not like Captain Stokes.” W (3 
soon, however, have the fleet wdth the 
King. Pepys drew up the vote, and 
we have the letter which accompanied 
the official copies of it signed with his 
name: — "Sir — He that can fancy a 
fluct (like ours) in her pride, with 
pendants loo.se, guns roaring, caps fly- 
ing, and the loud Vive le Roys echoed 
from one ship's company to another, 
he and he only can ai)prehcnd the joy 
this enclosed voUi wa.s received with, 
or tho blessing he thought himself 
po*.sessed of that bore it, and is your 
humble servant — S. Pf.pys.” 

The pecuniary distres.s of the royal 
family at the moment of the Restora- 
tion is mentioned : — 


• “ False Heaven, at tho end of the Hall.”- -//urfitras. A place of entcrtairiment 
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^^May 10, 10(50. Tliis afternoon Mr. E. 
Pickoriiig told me in what a sad, poor 
eonditiou for clothes and iiione^ the King; 
wa*>, and sill his allond.ints, when he 
caiuc to liim first frdhi iny liord, their 
clothes not hcint^ worth lurty shillin;^s 
the Ik'sI of them. And how overjoyed 
the Iviiio’ Avas when Sir J. Greenville 
hrou;;ht him borne money ; so joyful 
that he c.'illed the Princess Royal ami 
Duke of Vork to look ujion it as it lay 
in the portniarteau before it wa.s takt*u 
out. Aly Lord told me, loo, that the 
Duke of York is made lii'»h Admiral of 
England.’’ 

On the 17tVi Pepys was presented to 
the King-, the Duke of York, and the 
Princesb Royal. 

# 

“ iV/6r//23, KUiO, VVe widglied anchor, 
and with a fresh gale and most happy 
weal her, w e set sail for England. All 
the afternoon the King w'alked hero and 
there, uj) and down (ijuito contrary to 
w'ha't 1 Ihouglft him to have been) very 
iietiAe and stirring. I^pon the (ju«irt<‘r- 
(leek h(' tell into diseoiirso of his escape 
from \Voreest(‘r, whore it mad.o ineri'aily 
to weep to Ik ar the stories that he f»dd 
of his ildfieulties that he had passt.-d 
through, as his travolliiig four days and 
three nights (in fool, (‘very slei) up to 
his knees in dirt, with notjiiiig hut a 
green coat and a ]):iir of fMJuntry 
breeches on, and a pair of ( ountt y shoes 
that made him so sore all over his feet, 
that he could scarce stir. Yet lie was 
forced to run away from a miller 
and oilier company, that took them fm* 
rogues. His sitting at table at one place, 
where the master <S the lioujC, that had 
not .seen him in (dglit years, did know 
liim, but kept it private; wdicn at the 
table (here was one that had been of his 
own regiment at Worcester, could not 
know him, hut made him drink the 
Ring’s iK’allh, and said that the King 
Avns at least four lingers higher lhanhe. 
At another place he w as by some ser- 
vants fd'the bou'?e made to drink, that 
they might know tliat be was not a 
lloundlK’.id, W'liich they swore ho was. 
In another place at his inn, the master 
of the house, as the King was standing 
Avilh his hands on the back of a chair at 
the tire side, kneeled down aiid kiss< ! bis 
liand, privately, saying, that ho would 
not ask him who he Avas, but bid God 
bless him whither ho was going. 'J'hen 
tlie difficulties in g<‘tting a boat to get 
into France, Avhere he was fain to plot 
W'itli the master thereof to keoi) his de 
sign from tin* foreinau and a boy (which 
A\as all tlie shipV company;, and so get 
to Feeamji, in Prance. At Rouen he 
looked so poorly, that the people went 


into the rooms beft^re he went away, to 
.see w'liether he had not stole something 
or othdi*.” 

Pepys is, however, occupied in one 
w'ay or oilier for a month more, so as 
to have no ojiportunity of rejoining 
his family ; and it is not until the 22iid 
of the following month that w-e have 
the entry — “To bed the first time since 
rny coining from sea in iny own bouse, 
for which God be praised.” On the 
8th of July wo have the entry — “ To 
Wliiteball Chapel, where 1 gut in with 
ease, by going before the Lord Chan- 
cellor with Mr. Kipps. Here I heard 
very good inu.siqiie, the first time tliat 
ever I rememhor to have heard the 
organs, ami singing men in sur[>lioes, 
in my life. 1 h^ Bishop of ("hicbofjter 
[King] preached before the King, and 
made a great flatter iiig sermon, whi<‘h 
I did not like, that the clergy should 
meddle with matters of state.” 

The 10th is an important day with 
Pep^s. It was the day on which his 
patron ohtairied the title of Earl of 
Sandwich. It was more important on 
other accounts. “'Phis day 1 put on 
my new silk .suit, the fir.st that ever I 
wore in rny life.” It had further intc- ' 
lest. Pepys had an eye for pretlA 
women, and that day ho took his vvife 
to “ a grt'at wedding of Nan llartlih’s 
to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at 
Goring House, with very great state, 
cost, and able conqiany. Hut among 
all the beauties there my wife was 
thought the greatest.” “ 'Home, with 
my mind pretty quiet; not reluming, 
as I .said 1 would, to see the bride put 
to bed.” 

On the inth Pepys rises early, for 
lie has business to do — he had been 
promised the patent place of Clerk of 
tlie Aet.s, and he liad to pass his pa. 
tent. I'his was difficult, for fees Wi re 
to he jiaiil to everyone who had any- 
thing to do in picpaiing it; and it 
would .seem that even a copying clerk 
who had not been the person himself to 
oojiy it, was near interrupting all liy 
insisting that it was not fairly written. 
However Pepys gave him “ two pieces, 
after which it was strange hovv civil, 
and tractable ho was to me.” Pcp)'?/^'i 
fear was le.st some sudden change 
should displace his patron from pow’er, 
before tlie [latent w'lis j)as>ed. The 
business of the day, how^ever, succeed- 
ed to his heart s content, and on that 
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(lay he was a happ)%man. It \^as,” 
this ftAthful reryord states, the nrst 
day I put on iny black camlettf cloak 
w'ith silver buttons. ’4 Tlie same entry 
concludes with a nutico whi<-h shews to 
what the court was oomin;/, and tliat 
another reif^n than that of the puritans 
was what the Engli.sh peojde had to 
prepare themselves for: — “ Late writ- 
ing letters, and great doings of musiquc 
at the next house, which was Whally’s ; 
the King and the Duke there with 
Madame Palmer, a pretty tvoinan that 
they had a fancy loo, to make her hus- 
band a cuckold. Here at the old door, 
that did go into his lodging*^, inv Lord, 
I, mill \V. Howe did stand, listening 
a great while to the nuisi((ue.” 'rin- 
whimpering about Madame Palmer goes 
on, and there is more in the iiialter 
than Pepys has heard ; the King, how- 
ever, and not the Duke, seems the fa- 
voured lover. ** 'fhere are factions," 
wo ave told, ‘'private ones at court, 
about Mrs. Palmer, hut vvh.it it is 
about I know not. But it is about the 
King’s favour to her now that the 
Queen is eoming.” Our next meeting 
Avith Mrs. Palmer is as l^ady Castle- 
iri.iiiie. We are told of a patent for 
Hoger Palmer (Madame Palmer's 
iiLishaiid) to he l\arl of C;i.stlemaine 
Mid B.iron of Liinbrieke in Ireland ; 
but the lioriour is tied up to the males 
of the body of this wife, the reason 
whereof everybody knows." Soon after 
we liave an account that Lady (^'astlc- 
inaine, “being quite fallen out with 
her liiishani], did yesterday go avv.'ty 
from liirn with all her pl.ite, jewels, 
and other best things, and is gone to 
Kicliniond to a brother of her’s ; 
which I am apt to think w-as a design 
to get her out of town, that the King 
might come at her tlie better." 'I’liis 
entry was in July. In the fidlovving 
.larmary we have recorded a visit to 
AVhitehall, “ where I speiitv-a little 
time walking among tlie courtiers, 
which I perceive I shall he able to do 
with great confidence, being now be- 
ginning to bejiretty well known among 
them. Among oilier discourse am told 
how the King sups at least four times 
" f^ery week with my Lady Castleinaine, 
a%i*rnost often stays till tlie mmuiing 
with her, and goes home through the 
garden all alone, privately j and that so 
as the very sentries take notice of it 
and speak of it." In Peliruary he is 
told “that my Lady Castlemaine hath 


all the King's Christmas presents made 
him by the peers given to her, which is 
a most ahominahle thing ; and that at 
the great hall she^vvas much richer in 
jewels tliau tlu^ Queen and Duchess 
both put together." In a miscellaneous 
entry of the SfUli of April, the greater 
j):irt of which w^as .suppressed in the 
earll'H" editions we find a good deal 
wonn preserving ; — 

“ April 'iolh, Ibdd. ™ In the evening, 
merrily piraetising tlie dance whieli my 
wife h.iili begun to learn this day of 
l\Ir. l*enihl(‘fon, hut I fear will liardly 
do jmv grc’at good at it, beeaii'>e she is 
conceited lli.it she do well already, 
thtiiigli 1 think no such thing. At Wost- 
ininistor 11. il! this <hv 1 hongh^ a hook, 
lately prjiiletl, and lie*Mised liy Dr. 
Slr.olling, llu' Bisleepof Jiondou’s eliap- 
l.iin, hi'ing .i IiooK discovering the praii- 
tices ami do.dgiH of the Ikipists -.i \ery 
good hook ; Inil for.ionneh .is it toueliiM 
one of tho Queen 31<ftli(4‘’s fufher 
e«>nfe'.‘*ors. tlie Ijislioj), whii'li tronhlf', 
m iny «'OOil iinni ,iml rneiuhors of parli.i- 
iimiit, halli e i-ll(*d it in, \\hi(‘h 1 .on .sr>rry 
for it. Atiot'ier hook I houglil, being a 
eolloetion of many expressions of the 
gre.U Pi-eshyli-riiin pro.i<‘!uM‘S iijioii pul) 
lie oet-j.sioiis, in tin Into times , against 
the King and his j)arl \, as some of I\!r. 
Marshall, P.ilamy, llaxter, &c.. 

w.hieh is good reading now, to soi* what 
they tlien ditl teaeh, and the pisiple he- 
liivi*, and what thi*y would seem to 
believe now. I did fe.ir tli.it the Queen 
is nnieli griei ed oflate.it the King’s neg- 
lecting her, he not having .siij»fie<l om-c 
Avitli her this (oiartm’ ot a vear, and al- 
most every night with my Lady ('.isth'- 
iiiaine, aiio liafh been witli him tliis 
Saint (Jeorge’o feast at WimKor, and 
lainc I'.ome with him la^-l night ; and, 
wliieli is more, they say, i-. ri inoviul, .as 
to her bed, from her own house, to a 
eh'imher in AVhIte Hall, nevt to the 
King’s own, which I arn sorry to hear, 
though 1 love her niueh.”— Vid. JL, 
Alevy Edition, p. Jd4. 

The cour.se of the King’s love is not, 
however, wilhuut eddies : — 

“ilrd of June. —In the Hall lo-day 
Dr. Pierce tells nm that the Queen liegan 
to ho brisk, and play like other ladies, 
and i*. quite anotlier woman from vvliHL 
she was. Jt may ho, at any rate, tho 
King like lier tho heller, and torsiiki; 
his two mistresses — my J.iady Lustlo- 
mainc and Stewart. 

“October Idtli My Lady C'astle- 

iiiaine, then, is in as great favour as 
ever, and the King supped with her tlie 
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very first he came from Hath, and 

last ni^^ht, and the ni^ht before, supped 
with Ijor, when there beinji^ a chine of 
beef to roast, and tlx* tide risinfr into 
their kitchen, that it %onhl not be roast- 
ed ther(‘, and th(‘ co«»k t^dlino^ her of it, 
she answt'red, ‘Zounds! slio must set 
the house on fire, but it should be 
roasted so it was carried to Mrs. 
Sarah’s Inisband, and tlicre it was 
roasted.” 

'The Queen is danp:erously ill ; but 
the attentions to Lady Cajfrlemaine 
are not discontinued : — 

“ Oct. 20, lOGd. Tliis cvt'Tiin^, at my 
T<ord’s l(Kl‘»inj;s, Mrs. Sarah tallvin** with 
iny wile and 1 liow tin* Queene do, and 
how the Jvin»^ tends her, bcinji^ so ill. She 
tells us that tlie (Jiieenci’s .sieUness is the 
s|)f>ttt‘«l fever ; tlnit she Avas as full of 
the spots as a leopard, which is very 
slran^e that it .>liould he no more known, 
l)iit, ])i‘rhaps, it is not so. And that tlio 
ivin';»- do secm'to take it mueh at heart, 
for that he hath Ave[)( before her ; but, 
for Jill that, that he hath not missed one 
ni^ht since she was siek, of suppin*^ 
Avith my bady (^asllcinaiiie, Avhieh I 
believe is I riio ; lor she says that liei* 
husband bath dressed tlni siipjn'rs every 
nii^bt; and 1 ef)nfe‘‘S 1 saw him inys<*li, 
eoininp^ tliri)u;;li the street, dr(*ssini»- up 
a j;reat supper to-ni^bt, wliieli Sarali 
says is also for the Kin;.!: and her, A\hieh 
is a very strange tiling-.’’ 

Public calamities do not interfere 
with this infatuation : — 

“ ^i'his day come nows from Ifarwieli, 
that the Dutch lleot are aM in sight, 
near lOO sail, great and small, they 
think coming tow'ards them, wlu‘rethey 
think they shall be able to oppose them ; 
but do cry out of the falling back of the 
seamen, few standing by them, and 
Iboso A\ith much faintness. The like 
they wrote from Porl.sniouth, and tlu ir 
letters this post are woi’th reading. Sir 
W. Cholraly camo to mo this day, and 
tolls ino the court is as bad as ever ; 
that the night the Dutch burned our 
ships the King did sup Avitli my 
Lady Castlemainp, at the Diiehess of 
Monmouth’.s, and these Avere .\d mad 
in hunting of a poor moth. All tho 
court afraid of a parliament ; but ho 
thinks nofhingcan save us but tho King’s 
giving uji all to a parliament.” 


In reviewing a ^jpok of this kind, it 
fs impossible to adopt ^ any veryftsyste- 
inatic ftiTangement : — 

“2Ist (Lord’s day). — To tlie Parke. 
The Queene eomiiig by in her eoacb, 
going to her chapel at St. James’s (the 
first time it hath boon ready for her), 
I crowded after her, and 1 got 
up to the room where her closet is, and 
there stood, and saw the fine altar, or- 
naments, and the fryers in their habits, 
and the priests come in with their fine 
crosses, and many other fine things. I 
heard their niu'iinue too, which may bo 
good, but it did not appear so to me ; 
neither as 1o tiieir manner of singing, 
nor was it good concord to my ear.s, 
whatever the matter Avas. ’I’he Queene 
devout; but Avhat pleased inc best 
was, to sec my dear Lady Castlemairn', 
Avho, though Protestant, did Avail upon 
the Queene toebapel. By and bye, alter 
mass was dorns a fryer, with Iiis cowl, 
did ri.'^o up, and preach a sermon in Por- 
ing iie.^e, Avhieh J not understanding, did 
go away, and to the King’s f’hapi?!, but 
that was done'; and so up to the Queene’s 
jireseiiee-cliamber, Avhere she and tlie 
King was expected to dine ; but she 
.staying at St. James’s, tliey AAcri* forced 
to rn'inove Ihe things to the King’s jire- 
.s<*ne(*, and there he dined alone ; and I 
with Mr. Fox \ cry linely ; but I see 
iniistnot make too much of that lihin ty, 
for my honor sake only, not hut that I 
am Very w^cll received.'’ 

There was a report of Lady Castle- 
inaine’s becoming Roman Catholic. 
“ I heard,” says Pepys, for certain, 
that Ti.idy Castlcniainc is turned Pa- 
pist, which the Queene for all do not 
much like, thinking that she do it not 
for conscience .sake.” 'The date of 
this entry is 22nd December, KifiJ. 
There is a letter from Monsieur de 
Lioune to Louis XIV. of this date, 
which says, “ Le Roy d'Angleterre es- 
tant taut pric par ies parents de la 
dame d’aporter quelque olistacle a 
cette aotion, repondit galamnient, que 
pour Fame des dames il ne s'en meloit 
point. ”t 

We have a scene in which Pepys 
exhibits his own character in his de- 
scriptions, not .alone of the beauty, hut 
of the dress of the ladies : — 

“ By and by, tho King and Quecft//. 


* Lord Sandwich’s housekeeper. 

■f Lord Braybrooke — note in the new edition. Lord Braybrooko gives, in an 
aiipondix, exlracts from this correspondence; but the letter to which he refers is 
not given 
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the Queen, in a uJiite laced \vaistco%t, 
and a*crimson jhort petticoaf, and her 
hair dressed fi la iic</ligenrt\^ 
pretty, and the rode hand-in-haiul 
with her. Here was also my Lady 
(.''astlemaino, rode amongst the rest of 
the ladies, hut the King took, uie- 
thought, no notice of her ; nor when 
she did light, did anybody ])r(‘'-,s (as she 
seemed to expect, and staid for it), to 
take her down, but sh(‘ was taken dovMi 
by her own gentleman. Sin* looked 
mighty out of humour, and had a yellow 
plume in her hat, wliich all took notice 
of ; and yet she is very handson o, but 
very melancholy. Nor did anybody 
speak to her, or she so much as smile 
or speak to anybody. J follow (d them 
up into Whitehall, and into tho Quoene’s 
presence, where all the ladies w.ilked, 
talking and fiddling with their hats and 
featlu'rs, and changing and trying oiu* 
another’s by one another’s head**, ainl 
laughing, which it was the finest sight 
to me, considering their great beauties 
anil dress, that ever 1 did see in all my 
lif(*. ]}ut, above all, Mrs. Stewart in this 
dress, with her hat cocked, and a red 
plume, wdth her sweet eye, little Roman 
nose, and excellent taille, is now the 
greatest beauty T ever saw, I think, in 
my life, and, if ever woman can, do ex- 
ceed my Lady Castlemaino, at least in 
itl lis dress ; nor do I w'onder if the King 
changes, which 1 verily believe is tho 
reason of his coldness to my Lady Cas- 
tlomaine.” 

There are amusing stories of the jea- 
lousies between these ladies — more amu- 
sing of their loves. One is how Lady 
Castlemaiiie, a few days sincejpi, had 
Mrs. Stewart to an entertainment, and 
at night began a frolique that they two 
must he married, and married they 
were, with ring and all other ccreino- 
iiics of church service and ribbands, 
and a sack-posset in bed, and flinging 
tho stocking ; but in the close it is said 
that my Lady Castlemaine, who was 
the bridegroom, rose, and tjie king 
came and took her place.” A few 
days after Pepys bad first heard this 
story, it was told him again by a person 
likely to be acquainted with the fict, 
and we have the following record : — 
“ Pickering tells me that the story of 
, my Lady Castlemaine’s and Stuart’s 
'l^.iarriage is certain, and that it was in 
order to the^ King’s coming to Stuart, 
as is believed generally.” The eti- 
quette of the French, and it would 
seem of the Ehglish courts was that 
the mistress should be a married 

wom^f and hence the par^y of the 
xxx,jv. — na. 


marriage ceremony. The Duke of 
York was also for «*i while a captive to 
the fair Stuart's charms ; yet, in spite 
of Popys’s stori^, she seems to have 
escaped the snares and scandal of this 
abandoned court with but slight da- 
mage to her reputation. When the 
Quvvw was dangerously ill, aiul her 
death ajipcared certain, the prevalent 
b( . 'f wns tiiat (Charles intended to 
marry her, and tliere was afterwards 
a report that he still had the same in- 
tention,* and was about to obtain a di- 
vorce from the (^ueen. This fear, it 
was said, led the Chancellor, Lord 
Clarendon, to make np a match be- 
tween her and the Duke of Richmond. 
“ 1 bear,” says l*ep}s, “ howJ;he King 
is not so well ph'riscd of (riis inarriago 
between the Duke and Mrs. Stuart as 
is talked ; and that the Duke by a wile 
did fetch her to the Rcare, at the 
Hridgefoot, where a coi^cb v\as roady, 
and tliey are stole away into Kent 
witliout the King’s leave, and that the 
King saith be will ne\ersce her more ; 
but peojilo do think that it is only a 
trick.” Again, “ Pierce told us tho 
story how in good earnest the King is 
olleiided with the Duke’s marrying, and 
Mrs. Stuiujif sending the King his jewels 
again. As ho tells it, it is the noblest 
romance and example of a brave lady 
that ever 1 read of in my life.” An 
after entry tells us of the formidable 
enemy of beauty whose sting has been 
disarmed by modern science : — 

** March ‘J(>, 1G68 — This noon sen!, 
to Somcrsct-llousc to hear how tho 
Duchess of Uiclnnond do ; and word was 
brought lhat she is pretty well, but 
mighty full of the sriiall-iiox, by which 
all do coiicliide that she will be wholly 
spoiled, w'hich is the groatest instanco 
of the uncertainty of beaut y that could 
bo in this age ; but tlu*n she hath tho 
benelit of it, to be first married, and to 
have kept it so long, under the greatest 
temptations in the world from a king, 
and yet without the least imputation.” 

It would seem, then, either that the 
former statements of Pcp)8 had less of 
truth in them than he thought at the 
time, or that strange misconstructions 
were given to what was but girlish 
gaiety and lightheartedness. Through 
Pepys’s work we have several notices 
of the pictures of Mrs. Stewart. Of 
one by Cooper he tells us — There I 
did see Mrs. Stewart’s picture, as when 
ayoung maid, andnowjust done before 
2 T 
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her having the small-pox; and it would 
make a man weep to see what she was 
then, and what she is like to bo by 
people’s discourse nc^v^.” The lady, 
however, was still lucky — she escaped 
without the injury that was appre- 
hended, and re- appeared at court in 
more than her former beauty. 

In the “ Diary” we have minute ac- 
counts of the Plague, and its gradual 
progress. It comes in strangely — like 
the measured tones of a death-bell — 
among statements of every kinfl of fri- 
volity and dissipation. We have the 
first notices of alarm when it is known 
in London that it is in Amsterdam — 
the quarantine regulations — the gra- 
dual increase of the bills of mortality 
— the flight of every body that could 
leave London. In one place we have 
him conversing on some ordinary mat- 
ter of business when they come close 
by the hearers a body dead of the 
plague, and then foll(»ws the entry, 
** Lord! to see what custom is, that I 
am conic to think nothing of it.” Pepys 
himself removed his family to Wool- 
wich, and we have a letter from him 
to Lady Carteret, dated from that 
place : — 

“ The absence of the court and empti- 
ness of tlie city takes away all occasion 
of nows, save only such melancholy 
stories as would rather sadden tium find 
your Ladyship any divertisenient in the 
hearing ; 1 having stayed in the city till 
above 7,400 died in oim \\o('k, and of 
them above of the plague, and 

little noise heard day nor riii;ht hut toll- 
ing of bells ; till I could w alk lAimher- 
.street, and not meet twenty persons 
IVoin one end to the other, and not oO 
upon the V2\cliajigo; till whole families 
(10 and 12 together) have b(‘(‘n sw'cpt 
away ; till iny very pliysician (Dr. Bur- 
net), who undertook to secure me 
against any infection (having survived 
the monlli of his own being shut up), 
(lied himself of the pl.ague ; till the 
nights (though much hnigthcnod) aro 
growm too short lo conceal the burials 
of those that died the day before, people 
being thereby constrained to borrow 
daylight for "that service ; lastly, till I 
could find neither meat nor drink safe, 
the hutclieries being every where visited, 
my brewer’s house shiil up, and my 
baker w ith bis whole family dead of tho 
plague,” 

Th^ death-bells did not interfere 
with the marriage festivals ; there was 
marrying and giving in marriage in 


[Nov. , 

tlv 3 se as in all tim^s, and there were 
all the incidents of courtship as the 
days that were, and the days that will 
he ; but the days* that have passed 
have left no other chronicler half so 
observant and so amusing as Pepys. 
In tho first volume of “ The Diary,” 
Oct. 20, 1000, w^e are introduced to 
Lady Jemima Montagu, the daughter 
of Pepys’s patron. “ I dined with iny 
lord and lady ; he was very merry, 
and (lid talk very high how he would 
have a French cook, and a master of 
his hors(', and his lady and child to 
wear black patches ; which rnethought 
was strange ; but he is become a per- 
fect courtier : and among other things, 
my lady saying she could get a good 
merchant for her daughter Jem. He 
answ'ered that he w'oiild rather .see her 
with a pedlar’s paclc at her hack, so 
she married a gentleman, than she 
should marry a citizen.” 

In July, 1005, wo have tlie young 
lady’s actual wedding. “ Hajipy is 
the wooing that is n<»t long a-doing.” 
The first mention of it is on the last 
(lay of the previous June. We find 
Pepys talking of removing his wife to 
Woolwich, on account of the plague : 
— “ She is lately learning to paint ^ 
with great pleasure and success. All 
other things well, especially a new in- 
terest I am making by a match in hand 
between the (ddest son of Sir G. Car- 
teret and Lady Jemima Montagu.” 
Pepys seems to liav(^ been the great 
iiegodator in this arrangement. Fie 
goe.s^ Sir G. (.’arteret’s — “lleccived 
by my Lady Carteret and her children 
wdth most extraordinary kindness, and 
dined most nobly. 1 took occasion to 
have much discourse w^ith IMr. Philip 
Carteret (the intended bridegroom), 
and find him a very modest man ; and 
1 think, verily, of mighty good nature 
and pretty understanding.” ** It is 
mighty pretty to think how my poor 
Lady Sandwich between her and me 
is doubtful whether her daughter will 
like the match or no, and how troubled 
she is for fear of it, which I do not 
fear at all, and desire her not to do it ; 
hut her fear is the most discreet and 
pretty that over I did see.” A fe\^ ' 
days afterwards w(^ have Lady f 
wich buying things -for my Lady Je- 
mima’s wedding. would 

appear, was hefore,(W. young pedjile 
had actually even sifil each pother ; 
but not before tfie C^teK'ts had pai(l 
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all manner of atteiitions to tlie yoimg 
lafly, a Lord ^ to see how kind my 
Lady Cartaret is to her. SlmhIs her 
most rich jewels, aad provides^’ddintj 
and things of all sorts most riRly for 
her, which nukes inv lady [Lady S\ind- 
wich] and me out of our wits almost, 
to see the kindness she treats us all 
with, as if tliey would huy the young 
lady.” Such is the hapny Pepys's 
exclamation — the same Pepys wlio, 
in speaking of another marriage a few 
days before, describes “ the father-in- 
law and husband contracting lor the 
bride, though a pretty woman, as if 
they had been buying a horse.” 4'he 
account of the courtship is so peculiar 
and so amusing, that we must gi\etlie 
entries as wc tind them : — 

“July 14th, l()().3. — T by water to Sir 
G. Carteret’s, and (here lind my Lady 
Sandwich buying things for iny L.idy 
Jem’s wi'dding; and my J^ady .I(‘m is 
beyond e\[)eetatioti come to Dagenhams, 
where Mr. Carteret is to go to visit Iut 
to-morrow ; and my proposal of wailing 
on him, he being to go alone to all pm-- 
sons strangers to him, was well accept- 
ed, and so 1 go with him. Ihit, Imrd ! 

SCO how kind my Lady <.\irteret is to 
tn' ! Sends her most rich Ji'wels, and 
provides bedding and things of all sorts 
most neldy ftjr her. 

“ 1.3. Mr. Caiteret and 1 totheh'rry- 
placc at Gri'enwieh, and then; staid an 
lioiir crossing tlie water to and again to 
get our coach and horses over ; and iiy 
and by set out, and so t«)\\ aid J>.'igen- 
hams. ]Lit, Lord! what silly diseoui >o 
we had as t(» love-matter^, he being (he 
most awkerd man ever I met with in 
my life as to that business. Thither we 
come, and by that lime it begun to bo 
(lark, and were kindly r('ceiv(‘d by Lady 
Wright and my J^ord Crew e. And to 
discourse they went, my Lord discours- 
ing with him, asking of him (|uestions 
of travidl, which he answia-ed well 
enough in a few words ; but notitmg 
to tlie lady from him at^ all. d'o sup- 
pi r, and after supper to talk again, he 
yet taking no notice of the lady. My 
Lord would have had me have eons(‘nte«l 
to leaving the yoinig peo^>le together 
to-night, to begin their amours, his 
.staying being hut to be little. Put I 
advised against it, ItTst^ the lady inigiit 

too mucdi surprised. So they Ted 
lil^^jf.T) to liis chamber, wdiori' I staid a 
little, to kn^w how lie IiIomI the lady, 

t hich he tolcl he did mightily ; but, 
ord ! in the dullest insipid manner that 
oyer lover did. So 1 bid him good night, 
and down to prayers with my Lord 
Crew’o’s family. . • • , • 
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“ JGth (Limtl’s Dayf. Having trimmod 
mysolf, down to Mr. Carteret; and we 
walked in the gallery an hour or two, it 
being a most n^j/de and pretty house 
that over, for the bigness, I saw. Hero 
, I taught him what to do: to take tho 
lady always by tho hand to lead her, 
and telling him that 1 would fiinl o{)por- 
liimty to leave tlnun together, he should 
make those .ind these emufdiments, and 
a' take a time to do tlu* like to 1/ord 
Crewe and I.ady Wright. After I Ji.id 
in^'ti'.ieted him, which ho lli.iidcec] mo 
tor, owning that he lU'eded my teaching 
him, mv Lord Cn-wi* come down and 
family, tho >enng lady among tlio rest; 
and so hy eo.u lies to church four mliv ,. 
olf- whore a pretty good sermon, and a 
doel.iral ion of piaiiieiiee of a man lint 
had undergone the chureh's cey^ure ior 
Ills u icki'd Ide. J’lum e back again l)y 
eoaeh, ^Jr Carteret having not had the 
(■oiifnlimee to take' his lady once by the, 
hand, eomiiig or going, wliioh 1 (old him 
of when weconio lionn*, and hi' w ill Jiore- 
after do it. Solo dinner.* My Lord e\- 
ei'llent diseiuir'o*. 4’hen to w.ilk m (ho 
gaih'rv, and to sit down. IL and by 
m\ Lady Wriglit and I go out (and tlicri 
mv Lord Cri'wi', he not by design j, and 
la.-tly niy Lady Crowocorne out, and 
lol't tin* young peopio together. And .l 
litth' pretty da light ei- of my Lady 
AVrighi’s insist iriniH-ently conii' out af- 
terward.s, and slml the door to, as if 
shi' had done it, poor child, by msjiira- 
tion. which made us without liavo 
good sport to laugh at. 

“ I7th. Pji all of us, and to bdliaids; 
my Ijady b right. Air. ( ’arteri'l, iny^ell', 
and everybody. l»y and by the young 
eoujile left logi'tliei'. .Viion to dinner ; 
and ;ifter dinner Air. ( 'art eret took my 
advict' about giving to the s.rvants fit) 
among ihcnn. Jh lore we v/enl, I took 
my Jjadv .rein, apart, .and wauild know 
hilvv she' liked this gentleman, and wdie. 
(lier siie was mnler .any ditliiadlv eon- 
eerning liirn. She bludied, and hid lier 
face awhile , but at last 1 <‘oreed le ” ' > 
t I'll me. She .an-^wered th it .she eould 
laauhly obey wdi.at her father and mother 
had done; whieli was all she (aiuld s.iy, 
or I eXpeet. 

“ lint, l.ord ! to .see how all tlieso 
great people here are alranl of lamdun, 
being doubtful ofeviTy'hmg that eomes 
from thence, or that lia\e l.itely been 
tliere, so 1 was forced to say that 1 
lived wholly at Woolwdeh. So anon 
took leave, and for liontlon.” 

“Lady JciTiim.'i hath carried her.solf 
witft mighty discretion and gravity, 
not being forward at all in any degree, 
but mighty .serious in her answers. 
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The young man could not be got to 
say one word before me or Lady Sand- 
wich of his adventures ; but, by what 
he afterwards relates^o his father and 
mother and sisters, he gives an account 
that pleases them mightily. All their 
care now is to have the business ended, 
and they have reavson, because the 
sickness puts all out of order, and they 
cannot safely stay where they are.’* 

The day of the very marriage comes 
— the 131 St of July. Pepys is “ up and 
very betimes at Deptford, arfd there 
finds Sir G. Carteret and my lady 
ready to go.’’ Pepys is in his glory, 

“ Being,” he says, “ in my new colour- 
ed silk vest and coat, trimmed with 
gold bujitons, and gold broad lace 
round my hands, very rich and fine.’* 

Tliero is unluckily, however, some 
blundering about the ferry and the 
coach that is t<» meet them — wind and 
tide*' will not wjait, or vary their cnur^'Cs 
to gratify impatient people, and the 
canonical hours will he soon over. 
What is P(‘pys to do ? There is great 
danger that the young people will be 
married before he can coinc, and that 
they w'ill not see his new coat — he, 
too, will not see their dresses. Pepys’s 
party have the licence and tte wedding- 
ring — it is sent on — they at last havo 
crossed the ferry, and drive hard with 
six horses ; they are, however, only 
in time to meet the bridal party re- 
turning from church, ‘‘ which troubled 
us, hut however that trouble was soon 
over, hearing it was well done, they 
both being in their old clothes, my 
Lord Crewe giving her, there being 
three coachfuls of them.” “ In their 
old clothes I” What an incident for 
the son of thu old tailor to record ? 

“ In their old clothes 1” We are 
temjited to lay down the record. The 
fact is Pepys himself was the only one 
of the company worth looking at. 

“ The young lady mighty sad, which 
troubled me ; but yet I think it was 
her gravity in a little greater degree 
than usual.” 

“ All saluted her, but I did not till 
ray Lady Sandwich did ask me whether 
I had saluted her or no. So to dinner, 
and very merry we wx*re ; but in such a 
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sober way as nevoid almost any thing 
was in so great families : but i* was 
much better. Alter dinner eomjiany 
divideih some to cards, others to talk. 
My Li4l^ Sandwich and I up to settle 
accounts, and jiay Iier some money. 
And mighty kind she is to me, and w ould 
fain have had mo gone down for com- 
pany with her to Hinchinbroke ; but for 
my life I cannot. At night to supper, 
and so to talk ; and which, methought, 
was the most extraordinary thing, all 
of us to prayers as usual, and the young 
bride and bridegroom loo : and so after 
prayers, soberly to hod ; only I got into 
the hridegroom’.s chamber while he un- 
dressed himself, and there was very 
merry, till he was called to the bride’s 
(hamber, and into bed they went. I 
kissed the bride in bed, and so the <‘ur- 
taines draivnc witli the greatest gravity 
that could be, ?nd so good night. But 
the modesty and gravity of this husim'ss 
was so decent, that it wa« to me imU'cd 
t<*n tinu's more di liglilful tlian if it had 
hoeii twenty times more merry and jo- 
vial. Thus 1 ended this month with tho 
greatest joy that ever 1 did any iu my 
life, beeause I liavi* spent the greatest 
part of it wnth abundanco of joy, and 
honour, and pleasant jounu'ys, and 
brave entertainments, and without cost 
of money ; and a< last live to sei^ tn 
business ended with great content on a! i 
sides.” 

But we must lay down tills jileasant 
book — the very pleasantest almost that 
we have ever taken up. To Pep\s 
himself, to his wdfe, to his theatrical 
acquaintances, some of wdiom his wife 
did not altogether approve of, we must 
find or make other opportunities of in. 
troducing our readers. We must see 
him at his excellent dinners — w'e must 
assist at his philosophical soirees — we 
must go with him to his office, and 
witness him. in sipite of all his frivolities, 
the best man of business of his time. 
The period that followed the Com- 
monwealth, and preceded the Revolu- 
tion, is that of all English history which 
is best worth studying; and the “Diary” 
of the annalist whose work we have been 
examining, does more to explain the 
second fall of the Stuarts than all the 
.stale documents^ of the period put to- 
gether, A dissolute and dishonest ’ 
vernment England will notlong end^^. 
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would impai'i fresh vigour to the existence of the Ottoman Empire, 
and call forth its noblest energies ; for these arc not dead, but only 
dormant. Porscmal bravery will undoubtedly be displayed by eve^ 
Englishman who may seek to obtain a commission in the new Turkish 
contingent but more than mere a.omal courage is requisite in order 
to organize an army, and to elicit confidence and personal devotion 
from its ranks. The utility dr uselessness of the new contirigent will 
depend entirely upon the choice of its officers: with g^d and ex- 
perienced commanders, it will render immense sedj ^ j itiilst under^ 
young and superficial officers its failure is no less 

‘ In the military clubs of London there exist tenfold more than the 
number of able and cfficieidi soldiers requisite to complete th^ officers’ 
corps of this Turkish forc^— men who have gained a military experi- 
ence in practical campaigning, and who, in the prime of manhood, only 
await an opportunity of gaining distinction. It is to be hoped that 
from these officers will be selected the future commanders of the ^ew 
contingent ; whose^ efficiency, I repeat, is dependent to so great an 
extent on the tact of its leaders. 

‘ The remarks 1 have indulged in apply only to regular troops ; for 
with respect to irregular corps, or bashl-bazooks, I arn not so sanguine 
of any favourable result. The corps of bashi-bazooks in course of 
formation by General Beatson, will, I am confident, terminate in 
failure. I am, however, convinced that if properly officered and sldl- 
fully handled, the Ottoman regular army wilPstill be enabled to render 
important service to this country ; and that at the conclusion of a 
, peace which will secure future independence to the Porte, the l^irkisli 
holdier will have retrieved his reputation, and have merited alike the 
esteem of bis countiy tod of Europe.’ — Vol. ii. pp. 241 — 244. 

The news reacliiiig us as wo go to press seems to warrant the 
hope that both Kars and Er/eroum may prove strong enough to 
keep the enemy in check until the season, or the arrival of Omar 
Pasha, shall give them relief. But if this great war is to last, 
A,rmenia will continue to be a field of its operations. 
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Ab^. hi.— (1.) The Fasne Que^n; 
fashioning XZT moral Virtues* By 
III. 4to. 1590. ^ ^ 


disptmi ^lo TmU$ Books^ 
Books I* 


(2.) Complahits; contegnmg smdrie small Poems* By ]SSiW7lO> 

Spbitside. 1591. V 4 

(6.) The Faerie Queen. By l!}>HOXrir SysirsiSB* Books 1. to VI. 

2 vole. 4to. 1595. 

^iGH as imme has been plaeed amoQg the glorious 

poets of Elr^Pmurhiid loud as have been hieptaises, it is etrwge 
to find that he is even at present less known to the general 
reader tkan many a poet of far inferior That during the 

last century, when all our finest poets were igii^eS^ and Ae whole 
realm of faerie blotted out from * polite literatus' M is not sur* 
prising that the great poet of the Faerie Queen should haVh been 
negfected ; but now, when so many of our elder poets are sought 
out, and carefully edited^ and lovingly oriticUsd* strange is it that 
he, who in liis ofwn peculiar line stands alone-^^wb^ iweet versifi- 
cation and gorgeous imagery fire almost unrivalled —should 
hitherto have received comparatively so little attention. We say 
comparatively, for as the name of Spender stands in the foremost 
rank of our poets, so are hjs works jfrom time to time duly pub- 
lished ; and m the ‘ regulation' Ubrary his Queen, gilt and 

lettered — though but seldom whole wodwh^will be found; 
while every year our exhibitt^l^ are surt to d^play one or two "" 
Unas, with the well-known lioh, or so^e i|J4||ph on the Idle J4ake, 
or some Bntomart shedding down her yeflow hair, or sdfaie 
Flonmel, wobegone in the wStche’s hut ; but i|sk the first half- 
dozen people standingiiy, cjutsdogue in hand, about theses pictures, 
and they will just refer to the Rotation as all they know about 
the subject, and we doubt wh^uier the painters themselves know 
much more. 


Now we would fain lool^ forward, in this dajfof awfkening 
admiration of our -elder poets, to a far wider popularity for 
Bdmund Spenser. Npt such, indeed, as he enjoyed when the 
Faerie Queen of ‘ the newe poet' lay aljike upon the reading-desk 
of Elizabeth and her nobles, and on tifcte window-seat of the 


citizen s best room ; but stUJ|j. h popularity that shidiplace him— 
dud in all bis entireneisBl, too^on tie bookshelf of eyeiry lover of 
oUk. unrii^led poetry,J>and that Shall ihal^ his many fine and 
ehiySjh^us sentiments familiar to' those who now ^npw hi 
' hy^the few weU-wom specimens wbioh nave 
"alaue editions of Ftegmt XtietraeU. 4t‘ 
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